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CLEDONOMANCY IN THE ORESTEIA. 


I 


“At one point in the closing scene of the Agamemnon, Aegis- 
thus meets the challenge of force by the chorus of Argive elders 
with a counter-threat (1652) :* 


3 \ y A ` 7 $ 3 f m 
GXAG KAYO pyy mpõkwros oUK üvaivopat Üayéy. 


“ Well then, I too have sword in hand and do not shrink from 
death.” The elders see a happy omen in these words and form- 
ally accept it: 


Sexopevors Aéyers Üaveiv ge’ nv róxyv 8 aipouueda. 


* You speak of your death. So be it. We accept the outcome.” ! 
Had this last line, through one or another of the many vicissi- 
tudes of seribal transmission, slipped from the text, or had 
Aeschylus himself not even written it, one is sorely tempted to 
wonder how many of the poet’s commentators would have found 
anything particularly ominous (or even ironic) in Aegisthus’ 
obk dvaivoua Üaveiv. Dreams are another matter. We tend to be 
sensitive enough to their prophetic import in Greek literature, 


* References to the text of the Oresteia follow Gilbert Murray, 
Aeschyli septem quae supersunt tragoediae (corrected second ed., 
Oxford, 1957). 

t The critica] dispute over the distribution of these lines need hardly 
concern us here. The point made remains the same whoever utters the 
ominous words or accepts them. MSS ce in 1653 is problematical. 
We should, with Lobel, probably read ‘ye. 


i 
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so that, for example, few readers will not have long anticipated 
Orestes' interpretation of his mother's dream at Choephoroi, 
540 ff. But when it comes to the possibility of ominous language, 
it has been the practice of philologists for the most part to 
maintain a conservative silence before anything that is not so 
clearly labelled as Ag., 1652 f. 

For a further example, one not so clearly labelled, we might 
ask how many commentators have found anything ominous in 
the closing lines of the parodos of the Agamemnon (255-7) : 


méAovro Ò oty & "xi roÓToiGty eU mpakis, as 
béXa TOO üyxıorov “Arias 
3 ld 
yatas novöchpovpov Epros. 


Are we safe in seeing in them, with Méautis, a good omen for 
Clytemnestra: “la réponse des dieux & ses préoccupations se- 
crétes, un véritable kAxódóv, qui intensifia dans son coeur la joie 
criminelle et monstrueuse qu'avait éveillée en elle la nouvelle 
de la prise de Troie ”? 3 

What we are dealing with here is cledonomancy,‘ an important 
if not so well-known form of divination practiced in antiquity. 
A kAndov in this sense is an apparently casual utterance heard by 
a man when he is deeply preoccupied with some plan, project, 
or hope, and understood by him as an omen of the outcome of 
his preoccupation. It was felt that such an utterance might have 
the power of bringing about an effect, “not indeed irrespective 
of its meaning, but other than the meaning or intention of the 
person who carelessly uttered it” (Halliday), or, from another 
point of view, that a god makes of the speaker an instrument for 
presaging the future, much as he might use an inspired prophet 
or bird in flight (Bouché-Leclereq). So Odysseus sees a good 
omen (xaipev dt xAeg8ów) in the banal and casual remark of one 
of the suitors (Od. XVIII, 112f.): “Stranger, may Zeus 


* See note 14, below. 

* Georges Méautis, Eschyle et la trilogie (Paris, 1936), p. 147. 

*'The literature on the subject is limited. The fullest treatment 
appears in A.. Bouché-Leclereq, Histoire de la divination dans Vanti- 
quite (Paris, 1879), I, pp. 154-60, 313-15. See also A. S. Pease, Com- 
mentary on Cicero, de Divinatione (London, 1920-23), I, p. 103; W. R. 
Halliday, Greek Divination (London, 1903), pp. 47-53, 229-84; T. 
Hopfner, “Mantike” R.-E., XIV, cols. 1282 f.; Ernst Riess, “Omen” 
R.-E., XVIII, cols, 373-8. 
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and the other immortals give you your heart’s greatest desire.” 5 
And earlier in the Odyssey (II, 33-5), Aegyptius, without realiz- 
ing who has called the assembly at Ithaca, prays that whoever 
did so may see the fulfilment of his designs—which Telemachus 
takes as a favorable omen (xaipe 92 drum). Then there is the 
well-known “ Cauneas ”—the cry of the Caunian fig-seller, which 
Marcus Crassus could have read as a warning (cave ne eas) not 
to sail on his fatal Parthian expedition (Cic., De Divin., IL, 84), 
and the child's ery “tolle, lege! tolle, lege!” which figures so 
dramatically in Augustine’s conversion to Christianity (Conf., 
VIII, 12). «Anööves were thought to have been more fully cer- 
tified as divinely inspired if, as in the examples cited, they 
were completely unexpected, and the speaker’s intention and 
meaning were remote from the preoccupation of the hearer. Cal- 
culated anticipation of klédones generally tended to render them 
doubtful to a Greek (though not to a Roman €), because it im- 
paired the purely accidental character of the revelation. To the 
ancient mind, it was in circumstances which we, from a scien- 
tific standpoint, would call “ purely accidental ”—free of human 
intervention and control—that divinity seemed most operative in 
signalling its intentions.” Still, as long as the source of the 


5 Note that this is much the same kind of utterance as Ág., 255, 
referred to above. But obviously the dramatist cannot at this point 
make Clytemnestra’s recognition of the omen as explicit as the narra- 
tive poet is free to do. 

Bouché-Leclereq (p. 156) here sees the suitors’ promise to conduct 
the beggar Irus to the land of the cruel king Echetus (rather than 
the casual remark preceding it) as the kledön, and so as a forecast 
of their own imminent death and journey to Hades. This is at best 
strained, if not wholly incorrect. 

€ Bouché-Leclereq, pp. 158 f. 

7 This tendency to find the divine in the “accidental” or to refuse 
to accept the notion of an “ uncaused” event is a particular character- 
istic of mythical thought, if not an abiding habit of the mind. Ernst 
Cassirer, Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, II: Mythical Thought, trans, 
Ralph Manheim (New Haven, 1955), esp. pp. 43 ff., makes particularly 
fruitful reading in this respect. “ Science is content if it succeeds in 
apprehending the individual event in space and time as a special 
instance of a general law but asks no further ‘why’ regarding the 
individualization as such, regarding the here and now. The mythical 
consciousness, on the other hand, applies its ‘why’ precisely to the 
particular and unique. It ‘explains’ the individual event by postu- 
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utterance remained quite ignorant of the hearer’s preoccupation, 
one might wait for or actually seek out a klödön, with as much 
hope of reliability as when looking for traces of the future at 
Delphi or in the entrails of an animal In Od., XX, 100-21, 
Odysseus prays for just such an utterance (dyumv ris po Qácto), 
and, hearing the prayer of a meal-grinder that the suitors might 
eat their last meal in the house, rejoices in the omen (xaipev 
86 xrendév.). So also in Callimachus (Epigr. 1) the Mysian 
stranger, uncertain whether to marry a girl of his own class 
or one of higher station, is sent into the street for his answer 
by Pittacus of Mytilene. There he hears & chance cry from 
youngsters spinning tops, “Keep to your own track!” (mv 
Kara oavröv &Aa), and accepts it as an omen (zaidwy KAmdova 
avvdenevos).® Indeed, at certain oracular shrines ° the consultant 
left with ears stopped after making his inquiry, his response 
being the first utterance heard after unstopping his ears outside. 

Closely allied to the concept of cledonomancy if not a species 
of it is the experience of names as omens of individual destiny 
(Svopa Öpvıs, omen nomen). Plato’s Cratylus clearly attests to the 
boundless dexterity of the Greek imagination in interpreting 
the meaning of a name, in struggling to discover a close cor- 
respondence between inner reality or ultimate destiny and 
name.*° For a people close to mythical thinking, the name, as 
Cassirer says, 


lating individual acts of the will. ... It begins with the intuition of 
purposive action—for all the forces of nature are for myth nothing 
other than expressions of a demonic or divine will” (pp. 48 f.). 

8“ Out of the mouths of babes. . . .” Plutarch tells us that among 
the Egyptians the chance remarks of children were considered to be 
particularly rich in ominous content (De Is. et Os., 14). 

°? E.g. the oracle of Apollo Spodios at Thebes, of the Klédones at 
Smyrna, of Hermes Agoraios at Pharae in Achaea, and the sanctuary 
of Apis in Egypt (Paus., VII, 22, 3-4; IX, 11,7). 

19% The Parmenidean contrast between onoma and on (B 8, 88f., B 19) 
as well as the more radical doctrine of Gorgias that being is incom- 
municable (B 3) can have scarcely affected more than a small fraction 
of the audience attending tragic performances in the mid-fifth century. 
Whether Aeschylus himself believed in the efficacy of the kind of 
divination under discussion or merely used it for his dramatic purposes 
is not a question that need concern us here. But see on this point the 
stimulating article of Thomas Rosenmeyer, “Gorgias, Aeschylus, and 
Apate,” A. J.P., LXXVII (1955), pp. 225-60. 
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expresses what is innermost and essential in the man, and 
it positively ‘is’ this innermost essence. Name and person- 
ality merge. In rites of initiation a man is given a new 
name because what he receives in the rite is a new self. 
The name of a god above all constitutes a real part of his 
essence and efficacy. It designates the sphere of energies 
within which each deity is and acts,” 


This attitude has early precedent in Athena’s pun on Odysseus’ 
name (ri v) oí rócov üßlrao, Zev; Od., I, 62; compare Autolycus’ 
reason for giving him that name, Od., XIX, 407-9), and Pene- 
lope’s disquisition on the gates of ivory and horn (Od., XIX, 
560-7),!? and is later reduced to a delicate pseudo-science in the 
hands of Artemidorus of Daldis, whose Oneirokritikon is full 
of elaborate cledonomantic interpretations of names appearing 
in dreams. Readers of Aeschylus will not have to be reminded 
of the cledonomantic role names play in his dramaturgy.'? One 
immediately thinks of Apollo the Destroyer (drdAAwr, Ag., 
1081), Zeus the Ultimate Cause (ĉial Aids, Ag., 1485),'* the 
Strife-bringing Erinys (cpi Sept., 723-6), Prometheus the Fore- 
thinker (P. V., 86), Dike the daughter of Zeus (Adds xépa, 


14 Cassirer, pp. 40 f. See also Sir James Frazer, The New Golden 
Bough, ed. Theodor H. Gaster (Doubleday Anchor repr., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1961), pp. 107-12, and the bibliography on p. 126. 

1? It should be noted also that in their poetic effect Homeric epithets 
often come very close to being significant names, or extensions of names, 
summing up essence or defining by dominant characteristic, much like 
the cult titles of divinities. . 

1 For a complete list see W. Schmid, Gesch. d. griech. Lit., 1,2 
(1934), p. 207, n. 3. 

14 At the risk of appearing presumptuous, I would call Fraenkel’s 
hesitancy at this passage paradigmatie of the conservatism of that 
too scientific philology mentioned earlier in this paper and of the 
aesthetic myopia which not infrequently mars otherwise brilliant 
scholarly achievement. As much as Fraenkel will admit is that “ dai 
Ads has an appeal to the ear” and that Blass and Norden “have 
suggested very plausibly that Aeschylus has in mind here the etymology 
of the god’s name which is later found in Plato (Crat. 396a,b) and 
particularly in the Stoa. . . ." That “appeal to the ear” is no idle 
jingle, and what is merely & plausible suggestion to Fraenkel is, I 
should think, an elementary poetic fact, documented—one might even 
say poetically glossed—far more securely by wavatriov mavepyéra (which 
immediately follow dat A:s in the text) than by Plato, the Stoa, 
Blass, or Norden. 
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Cho., 948),'and Helen the Wrecker (éAévas, éAavBpos, &Adrrokıs, 
Ag., 689). 

The efficacy of klödones, as of curses and blessings, derives 
from the mythic experience of the intrinsic potency of language 
in general. About this experience Cassirer tells us that 


the basic assumption is that word and name do not merely 
have a function of describing or portraying but contain 
within them the object and its real powers. Word and name 
do not designate and signify, they are and act. In the 
mere sensuous matter of language, in the mere sound of 
the human voice, there resides a peculiar power over things. 
Primitive peoples ‘exorcise’ threatening events and catas- 
trophe, seek to avert eclipses, storms, etc. by song and loud 
outery and noise-making. But the mythical-magical power 
of language is truly manifested in articulated sound. The 
formed word is itself restricted and individual: each word 
governs a specific realm of being, over which it may be 
said to exert unlimited and sovereign power.!? 


Adapting the proposition of Leucippus (fr. 2) we might sum 
up the ideal form of this experience in the expression obdty fua 
pérqv yivero. We may go a step further in the aetiology of 
cledonomancy and see it ultimately as a function of the mythical 
experience of interpenetration at all levels of reality, where 
nothing is accidental, where the principles of causality are post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc and juxia hoc, ergo propier hoc,9 where 
things mirror one another, pass into one another, become one 
another, indeed are one another." In such a world, the spoken 


15 Cassirer, p. 40. Of. also M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Rel? 
(Munich, 1955), I, pp. 157-60. 

19 Of, Cassirer, pp. 43-0, especially his sources cited in note 18 on 
p. 45. 

'* It is rare to find a scholar who can speak of the mythic experience 
of reality without unfavorably comparing it, whether openly or by 
implication, with logical and scientific modes of understanding. Few 
men, if any, are more sensitive to this phenomenon than Erie Voegelin. 
I know of no more sympathetie or more beautiful description of the 
mythic experience of interpenetration (which he calls * participation ") 
than the following, which I cannot forbear to quote in its entirety 
(Order and History, I: Israel and Revelation (Baton Rouge, 1956], 
p 3): , 
Whatever a man may be, he knows himself a part of being. The 
great stream of being, in which he flows while it flows through 
him, is the same stream to which belongs everything else that 
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word is thought to possess twofold power: it may be an index 
of what is happening or will happen, or it may actually precipi- 
tate events. In practice, these two aspects are not often easy to 
distinguish. In our original example (Ag., 1652), does Aegis- 
thus’ oùx ávaívoga. Üavàv become an omen for the Argive elders 
because it merely signals his death, or because it will actually 
cause his death? It is hard to say. On the other hand, the 
coryphaeus clearly fears that Cassandra’s erplicit reference to 
Agamemnon's death may bring it about, for he quickly enjoins 
her to keep auspicious restraint on her tongue (1247): 1° 


eubnuov, © ráAawa, Kolumoov arópa. 


Even a careless word, then, may have as much potency as a 
formal incantation, like the kommos of the Choephoroi or a 
“binding curse” like that of the Erinyes in the Humenides 
(dpvos deopıos, 306 ff.) 1? 


drifts into his perspective. The community of being is experienced 
with such intimacy that the consubstantiality of the partners will 
override the separateness of substances. We move in a charmed 
community where everything that meets us has force and will and 
feelings, where animals and plants can be men and gods, where 
men can be divine and gods are kings, where the feathery morning 
sky is the falcon Horus and the Sun and Moon are his eyes, 
where the underground sameness of being is a conductor of magic 
currents of good or evil force that will subterraneously reach the 
superfieially unreachable partner, where things are the same and 
not the same, and ean change into each other. 

15 Auspicious restraint (euphémein; compare the Roman favere lin- 
guis) is especially necessary on solemn or critical occasions, as at 
sacrifice, the purpose of which may be thwarted by an untoward word. 

1 The belief in the potency of language even applies to the written 
word. Closely related to the hymmoi desmioi are the katadesmoi and 
katadeseis (Latin dirae and defixiones) which were quite popular 
throughout the ancient world (and still are in some parts of Europe). 
Plato attacks the ayipra: kal uávres who use them (Rep., II, 364 C), 
and in the Laws (X, 909 B) prescribes severe punishment for them. 
These “binding curses” in written form, inscribed on lead tablets or 
potsherds, have been discovered in many parts of the Mediterranean 
world, but the oldest examples come from Greece, most of them from 
Athens. Cf. Nilsson, I, pp. 800-4 (note 5 on p. 800 contains the best 
conspectus of the literature on “binding curses”); W. K. C. Guthrie, 
The Greeks and Their Gods (Beacon paperb. repr., Boston, 1955), pp. 
270-4; E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), 
pp. 194 f., Edward M. Thompson, Ax Introduction to Greek and Latin 
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It goes without saying that hypersensitivity to the spoken 
word is implied in cledonomancy and is an obvious characteristic 
of the orally oriented society that Athens was in Aeschylus’ day 
and still remained even late in the fifth century. To appreciate 
such a phenomenon is difficult for those whose culture entails 
the mass production and habitual use of books. Easy access to 
books tends to limit attentiveness and retention. The book 
trade at Athens was nothing more than embryonic even late in 
the fifth century, although literacy, it now seems, may have 
been fairly widespread. Yet, even where both widespread 
literacy and a thriving book trade later existed, cledonomancy 
showed no signs of weakening; Artemidorus! Oneirokritikon, 
with its cledonomantic interpretations, dates from the late 
second century B.C. Still, in trying to assess the degree of 
sensitivity to the spoken word and the use of cledonomancy in 
mid-fifth century Athens, one must not assume that Athenians 
were forever on the lookout for klédones, like the Nandi of East 
Africa, for whom nearly everything has ominous significance 
and who spend most of their day keeping strict score of good 
and bad omens towards an evening reckoning of their status in 
the eyes of heaven. Judging by the examples so far referred 
to, it is clear that cledonomancy only applies to extremely 
critical situations, moments of heightened awareness and earnest 


Paleography (Oxford, 1912), pp. llf. The epigraphical sources may 
be found in these authors, but see especially R. Wünsch, I.G., III, 3, 
Appendix. For examples outside Attica, ef. A. Andollent, Deficionum 
Tabellae (Paris, 1907). | 

?? F, D. Harvey, "Literacy in the Athenian Democracy,” R.E.G., 
LXXIX (1966), pp. 585-036. But for different estimates of Athenian 
literacy see F. G. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts (Oxford, 1913), 
p. 27; D. L. Page, Actors Interpolation in Greek Tragedy (Oxford, 
1934), p. 1; W. C. Greene, * The Spoken and the Written Word," 
H.S8.C..P., UX (1951), pp. 38f.; Erie A. Havelock, Preface to Plato 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1963), pp. 37-41. 

?! William Howells, The Heathens: Primitive Man and His Religions 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1948), p. 70. It is against just such superstitious 
serupulosity that Cicero is arguing in relating the already mentioned 
story of Marcus Crassus and the Caunian fig-seller (De divin., II, 84): 
Quando enim ista [sc. omina] observans quieto et libero animo esse 
poteris, ut ad rem gerendam non superstitionem habeas, sed rationem 
ducem? . . . Quae si suscipiamus, pedis offensio mobis et abruptio 
corrigiae et sternumenta erunt observanda. 
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preoccupation with the uncertain outcome of one's plans or 
hopes. It is precisely such moments that Attic tragedy in the 
main represents. Once within the theater of Dionysus, and 
removed from the relatively casual world of everyday affairs, the 
audience is compelled by the strictest economy of presentation to 
focus all its attention upon a crisis (in most cases, the crisis) in 
the career of a protagonist, and upon the words which may 
signal or precipitate its issue. Whether or not the author or his 
audience actually believes in the efficacy of cledonomancy hardly 
bears on its literary effectiveness. Greek literature is not alone 
in exploiting the dramatic potential of outworn beliets.?? 
From its point of vantage outside the dramatic action, and 
with a general foreknowledge of the conclusion, the audience is 
immune from the ignorance, uncertainty, and difficulty of inter- 
pretation that plague the dramatis personae and their counter- 
parts in real life when confronted by klödones. It is only after 
the event that one may with absolute certainty judge that such- 
and-such an utterance was a klödön or that it was properly 
understood. Like all forms of divination, klödones are, as 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus says, Séokpvro, (P.V., 486f.). Not 
everything that happens is a sign, nor every utterance a kledön, 
nor is even the professional interpreter invariably reliable.” 


22 One modern example among many that could be cited: James 
Joyce’s use of significant names and ominous dreams in Ulysses. The 
so-called Joycian “epiphany” is actually secularized (or, perhaps 
better, metaphorical) divination, and when it involves random bits of 
conversation (as it does more often than not) it is literary cledonbd- 
mancy plain and simple. By an “epiphany” Joyce meant a sudden 
disclosure of the whatness of a thing, “a sudden spiritual manifestation, 
whether in the vulgarity of speech or of gesture or in a memorable 
phase of the mind itself” (Stephen Hero [New Directions edition, 
New York, 1944], p. 211). Joyce, like his hero, Stephen, made a 
collection of such epiphanies, the manuscript of which is presently in 
the Joyce collection of the library at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo. 

23 Greek literature generally shows a healthy scepticism when it 
comes to the mantis and his interpretations, long before the heyday 
of the sophist “enlightenment.” A few of the more obvious examples: 
in book I of the Iliad (106 ff.), Agamemnon calls Calchas’ interpre- 
tation in question (just as the chorus in the Agamemnon suggests he 
should have done at Aulis: advrw ofriva yéywp [186]; compare 
Odysseus’ incredulity about Calchas’ interpretation of the portent at 
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Neither in real life nor in drama may one reasonably expect a 
man to examine every word for its cledonomantic possibilities.?® 
Yet, a dramatist is in a position to fashion, and his audience 
to understand, even the most random utterances as klédones 
signalling the future. The dramatist occupies the standpoint 
of a god with respect to the dramatic action, and can manipulate 
language to foreshadow the outcome, like the namer of Helen 
in the Agamemnon, «povoíaw ToU rerpwpevov yAÀGcoav èv riya 
vépov (683-5). The effect of such a device is to endow the 
dramatic events with the shape of universality or necessity of 
the kind that Aristotle admires in tragice plots (Poet., 14522). 
For a klédén implies purpose on the part of a power able to 
bring an event into being or foreknowledge of the place of such 
an event in an inevitable pattern («póvows ro? wexpwpévov). Part 
of the pleasure of this type of tragedy must, no doubt, be de- 
scribed as being in on the divine secret. But without reference 
to a traditional belief in the availability of hints into the hidden 
design of future events, and to the agonizing difficulty of dis- 
cerning and interpreting them, this collusion, as it were, of 
author and audience easily modulates from tragic pity and fear 
to the less sympathetic posture of the satirist. It is for this 
reason that literary cledonomancy, so far as Aeschylean drama- 
turgy is concerned, may be a better critical term for the verbal 
part of what has traditionally (and often vaguely) been called 
tragic irony.?® 


Aulis [Z], II, 299.1); at Iliad, XII, 230 f., Hector denounces the seer 
Poulydamas and his craft in the most violent terms; Priam says that 
had the order to go to Achilles’ tent for his son come from udvries 
Bvooködor or lepges rather than from the goddess herself, he would have 
called it a lie and refused to accept it (XXIV, 220-2). In the fifth 
century, of course, the Oedipus Tyrannus displays the widest range 
of critical attitudes, from the belief of the chorus that mantic wisdom 
is merely one among many ways of discovering the truth (497-503) to 
Jocasta’s sweeping condemnation of the seer’s art. That questioning the 
interpretation of an oracle or sign by an individual mantis was not 
considered reprehensible and that it occurred more and more often 
during the course of the fifth century is clear from James H. Oliver, 
The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Laws (Baltimore, 
1950), pp. 12 ff. 

*4 See note 21, above, 

25 The confusing nature of “irony” as a critical term is sven in the 
fact that it is used of tragedy, comedy, satire, and the pedagogie 
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II ; 


To believe that the word is capable of evoking the deed is 
basic to cledonomancy, and it is just such a belief that is ex- 
pressed by the chorus and the Herald (and, to a lesser extent, 
the Watchman at lines 36-9) in the Agamemnon. The Herald 
is afraid to defile what he thinks is an auspicious day with 
disastrous news (636 f£.) : 


ebbnpov huap ov mpére. KakayyeAw 
yAwooy uaivew. 


But he has already done so, albeit unwittingly, at line 527 by 
verifying what we know is Clytemnestra’s secret hope (concealed 
beneath her public statement of concern, 338-47) that the 
Argive army may have sacked Trojan sanctuaries, thereby 
earning divine displeasure.”® Again, at 5781. (Auiv de rois 


dissimulation of Soeratie dialeetie (only the last of which a Greek 
might have understood by the term, and even then as a vice rather 
than as a virtue: cf. Aristotle’s cool attitude toward it in N. E., IV, 
7, 1127822 ff., where it is an extreme opposite alazoneia, and Theo- 
phrastus’ devastating attack upon the eirön in the first essay of his 
Characters). For a brief survey of the protean transformations under- 
gone by this word, see G. G. Sedgewick, Of Irony, Especially in Drama 
(Toronto, 1948), pp. 3-27. It will become evident in the ensuing dis- 
cussion that the concept of cledonomancy covers a far wider range 
of verbal phenomena than “dramatic irony" (meaning language 
mocked by the reality of the play), e.g., the calculated avoidance of 
ill-omened language, out of fear of its untoward effect. 

26 Bwuol © ätoror kal Gewy löpúpara. The second half of the line even 
matches that of line 339 in Clytemnestra’s remarks. In addition, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that «uoi © &wro« would have recalled 
that part of the first stasimon where the chorus spoke of the divine 
punishment incurred by the man who “has kicked the great altar of 
Justice out of sight” (Aaxricayr: péyar Alxas/Bwudr els apdveıar, 383 f.). 

Fraenkel, following Salzmann and others, argues for the deletion of 
527, mainly because no herald as pious as this one seems to be would 
have boasted of an action so offensive to Hellenic religious sensibilities. 
But the authenticity of the line would seem to be a dramatic necessity 
and is so defended by Dennison-Page (Aeschylus, Agamemnon [Oxford, 
1957], pp. 120 f.) on the grounds that otherwise the important question 
of possible sacrilege by the Argives would be nowhere answered. 

Clytemnestra’s wish at 341-50 may well have struck an Athenian 
audience as divination by opposites, a form of cledonomancy by which 
one says publicly the opposite of what he hopes the gods have deter- 
mined. For examples in Homer, see C. H. Whitman, Homer and the 
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Aouroiow ’Apyetwy orparov/wxg tò KépSos), his words are a ringing 
confirmation of the queen’s counterfeit fear (341 f.) : 


épos 8€ iij TiS mpórepov EnmimTy orparö 
mopBeiv à un xp) képOegtv vukopévovs. 


As for what concerns Clytemnestra’s more immediate plans, two 
casual remarks of the Herald seem like cledonomantic assurances 
of success. Within five lines of his entrance he says, “I never 
hoped to die here in Argos and to be buried like others in the 
land I love” (506 £.): 


ov yáp wor’ qUxovy nd ev "Apyeia xBovi 
Üavov pebéEay diXTÁTOv Tádov Epos. 


Later, after the description of the loss of the fleet in the storm 
at sea, he slips even more dreadfully: “If now there are any 
survivors, surely they speak of us as dead men” (6711): 


Nm > t ¥ ? \ , $ 
Kal viv éxelvwy el Tis EoTiv Eumvewv, 

; ~ / 7 
Aéyovoty Has ws GAwAOras, TL nv; 


Who but the most prosaic of readers cannot imagine Clytem- 
nestra’s silent response, dexonevn A€yes Oavety ac? 

The chorus is even more sensitive to the potency of language. 
During their long and detailed description of the binding of 
Iphigeneia for sacrifice in the parodos, the girl’s name is not 
once mentioned, almost as if to do so would hasten the retribu- 
tion that must come from her murder." We have already 
noted how, on the occasion of Cassandra’s unambiguous refer- 
ence to Agamemnon’s impending death, the coryphaeus cries 
out in alarm against her dvodypia (1247). And yet, as a matter 


Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), p. 341, n. 13. Whitman 
also cites the modern Greek game of kindovas as an analogy. 

?' The same fear apparently motivates Calchas in his interpretation 
of the portent of the eagles and the hare (126-37). While he is quite 
explicit and (for a seer) remarkably clear in identifying the eagles 
as the Atreidae and the hare as Troy, he becomes evasive in the 
matter of the unborn young and what they correspond to in the real 
world—primarily, the innocent victims of the devastation at Troy 
(cf. 327 f. [with Weil’s emendation, gurddApioe maidev "yépovres], 461 f., 
and 358-01). He knows how unwise it would be to refer too explicitly 
to that part of the omen which is unpropitious (karágouóa, 145), the 
cause of Artemis’ anger. 
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of fact, the chorus’ own most explicit reference to Agamemnon’s 
death (1338-42) is followed immediately by the cry of the king 
from within, almost as if the murderers had been waiting for 
their cue, or as if this single failure to couch their fears in 
cautious vagueness has ominously invited the disaster; indeed, 
the repetition, davovor Üavàv . . . Gavdrwv, has all the ring of an 
incantation : 
viv 8’ el wrporépwv aiw Gmorelce 
kal roict Havovor Üavov dAXov 
wowas Üavárov éxixpavel, 
ris Tay ed£arro Bporéy owd 
Oaípov, divar ráð axodvwv 5 


The chorus, laboring under its preoccupation with impending 
doom, tries very hard to avoid a too explicit expression of their 
fears for Agamemnon. So, for example, when they catch sight 
of the Herald, they say that he will either give them firmer 
grounds for their joy at Clytemnestra’s beacon speech or else— 
but here they break off and leave the alternative unexpressed 
(498 f.) : 


GAN’ 3) TÒ xaipeıv paddAov éxflá£e Xéyov* 
So: 7 * 20$ 5 t / 28 
Tov áyríoy 8€ roid’ adroarépyw Aóyov. 


Yet time and again the burden of their inmost thoughts slips 
out in unpropitious utterance. In the parodos, the simile of 
the vultures robbed of their young (49-54) turns into something 
more appropriate to Clytemnestra robbed of Iphigeneia than to 
Menelaus deprived of Helen, and betokens divine vengeance 
upon Agamemnon just as much as upon Paris.” When they 
speak of the guilty man unable to appease divine wrath (69-71), 
their words once again carry an unlucky double reference to 
Paris and Agamemnon. They unwittingly subvert their closing 
prayer that affairs may turn out favorably despite their lamenta- 
ble prospect by adding the ill-omened clause which we noted 
earlier in our discussion (255-7): “May prosperity crown these 
events, just as Olytemnestra wishes. . . .” 

Again, in the first stasimon, the chorus begins by celebrating 


*8 Compare Cho., 1031 f. 
2? On this point see E, T. Owen, The Harmony of Aeschylus (Toronto, 
1952), pp. 65 f. 
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the vengeance of Zeus upon Paris, but ends with dark allusions, 
which, though presumably meant as generalizations, point 
straight to Agamemnon: the anger of Zeus against the man 
fortunate without justice (464), the wroAurdpOys (472, the very 
term used in addressing Agamemnon at 782) responsible for 
many deaths (461), praised to excess (468, as Agamemnon by 
Clytemnestra). In the same way in the second stasimon, a 
consideration of the divine vengeance taken upon Paris and Troy 
leads to ill-omened statements suggesting that the same fate 
awaits Agamemnon. The parable of the lion cub in the house 
prefigures Clytemnestra’s murder of the king no less than it 
recalls the doom of Priam’s house through Helen.*® The desig- 
nation of Paris as alvóAekrpos (718) suits Agamemnon as well 
(he is called Svc8apap at 1319). When the chorus speaks of that 
Justice which, “with no reverence for the power of wealth 
stamped with praise” (Oóvajuv od oeßovoa wAotrov wapdonpoy aivo, 
779£.), deserts the house that possesses it, and honors the 
righteous life (evaioıpov . . . Blov, 175), they are unconsciously 
prophesying the fusion of wealth and disproportionate praise 
which the treading of the purple symbolizes; Agamemnon later 
implies that Clytemnestra’s praise is not righteous (évaicipus 
aiveiv, 916 f.), and shows some hesitancy about “ruining the 
house” by spoiling its wealth, represented by the tapestries 
(948 1.) : 
Toàn yàp aldus Suparobhopeiv rosiy 
Qpovra wAovTOY .... 


‘Clytemnestra also directs the ill-omened utterance of the chorus 
at the house of Atreus when she praises its wealth (962, 1043) : 


weveoda: 8° obx Erioraraı Öönos. 
3 4 m ^ f 
. GpxatomAo)Toy OegToTOy moAAN Xapıs. 


The kledön comes true quite literally when Agamemnon is en- 
meshed in “the evil wealth of robe” (zAXo)rov eparos kakóv, 
1383). 

The chorus has watched Agamemnon walk over the tapestries, 
summing up and fulfilling in that one gesture all their judg- 
ments about the fate that awaits wealth, praise, and injustice. 


°° The interpretation is that of Bernard Knox in “The Lion in the 
House,” C.P., XLVII (1952), pp. 17-25. 
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They have seen Clytemnestra effortlessly inducing her husband 
to do this deed, and, by her flattery, strengthening the applica- 
tion of their klödones to him and the house. Clytemnestra’s 
climactic prayer to Zeus Teleios to accomplish his own and her 
designs, which are now so clearly one and the same, brings home 
to the chorus the realization that events are truly turning out 
ws ÜcAe. 168° üyxuorov “Arlas yaias povddpovpov épxos. These cumu- 
lative revelations, added to their abiding preoccupation with 
inevitable destiny, lead the chorus to the mantic terror which 
opens the third stasimon and the abulic despair at its close. 
Reproducing the run of the sense in this ode is complicated by a 
number of things: a hopelessly corrupt text in the second 
strophe, the emotional agitation of the chorus itself (xurAoduevor 
Kéap, 997; Lwwvpouvpévas dpevds, 1084), and its fear of expressing 
its premonitions too explicitly. Nonetheless, the following para- 
phrase is offered, not without some trepidation, as a generally 
workable reconstruction of the poetic logic of the passage, its 
verbal content as well as the unspoken assumptions that give it 
support, impetus, and direction. 

975-1000: The problem is that the chorus has seen Aga- 
memnon and the army return safely. Yet they are more and 
more terrified by what they have since observed in Agamemnon’s 
behavior and Clytemnestra’s apparent plans, and by their own 
conviction that no one does what Agamemnon has done and 
escapes retribution. Feeling (kardias 977, thymos 993, splanchna 
995, kear 997, kardia 1028, phrenos 1034) mantically knows for 
a certainty what the rational, calculating mind only vaguely 
apprehends—the imminent murder of Agamemnon. Is any 
remedy possible? 

1001-16: Some critically dangerous states are remediable. 
Two such critically dangerous states are excessive wealth and 
health, for sickness is next-door neighbor to health, and unin- 
terrupted prosperity, like a too direct sea-route over hidden 
reefs, leads to its opposite. But remedies are at hand for both. 
Excessive wealth a man may himself remedy before disaster 
occurs by the timely jettisoning of excess cargo; as for the 
sickness that comes from famine (vgorw vócov, 1016), Zeus can 
remedy that after the event by bestowing abundant crops in 
compensation. 

1017-34: By contrast, the present situation involves a man’s 
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death, for which there is no remedy. Zeus’ moira has made the 
situation irremediable on two counts: (1) after the event, there 
is no resurrection to compensate for death (like abundant crops 
after famine), for Zeus has nullified the efficacy of incantations 
to raise the dead (witness his treatment of Asclepius); (2) 
furthermore (unlike the timely action of jettisoning cargo), 
any words before the event are fruitless, since Zeus’ moira— 
here the automatic retribution which follows upon such actions 
as Agamemnon’s—makes Agamemnon as good as dead already 
and keeps the chorus from accomplishing any timely purpose 
whatever. 


Their speech has all along served another purpose than their 
own; it has provided Clytemnestra with klödones endorsing the 
congruence of Zeus’ moira and her own designs. No words (or 
actions) running counter to that moira and those designs can be 
expected to succeed. If anything, they make matters worse by 
hastening the destined events. The paralysis of will and despair 
reach the point of metaphysical formulation in the closing lines 
of the ode (1025-33) : 


> * , 
ei 06 un reraypéva 
potpa poipay èk Pedy 
T x 4 $ 
eipye un mAcoy dépev, 
mpobfäcaca kapdta 
^ * 703 tét 
yÀéocapy dy rad’ é&éyet. 
- 9 € ^ / [4 
viv Ò imo oxóro Ppepe 
Gupadyyns re Kal odder EreAron£- 
va, wore Kalpıov EkroAvreicerv. .. . 


This formulation in turn receives its dramatic demonstration 
in the pathetic escape from action into inane discussion which 
follows Agamemnon’s death-cry (1343-71).** Here they restate 


** Up to this time they had made a few abortive attempts to save 
the king, couched in language too oblique to be understood. Their 
sinister remark that they had cause for fear in Agamemnon’s absence 
(550), and the disguised suggestion that Clytemnestra’s boast of con- 
jugal fidelity is false (615f.) are both utterly lost on the simple 
Herald. The too general nature of their warning to Agamemnon himself 
(782-809) obscures the more immediate source of danger in Clytem- 
nestra’s plot. 

3? On this scene, see the excellent analysis by Garry Wills, “ Aga- 
memnon 1346-71, 1649-53” H.8.0.P., LXVII (1963), pp. 255-62, 
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a previous observation (1017-24) about the impossibility of 
words to charm life back into a corpse (1360 f.)— 


Svopnyave 
Adyoısı tov Üavóvr! ävıoravar wédkw— 


and end on the sheer edge of comedy with the limp epistemo- 
logical principle that the mantie inference of murder requires 
more substantial grounds than outcries to that effect (1366-7): 


7 yàp Tekpumplowıy ÈE olpwypdruy 
pavrevoöneoda ravöpös às 6AWÄDTOS 5 


Distrust in the efficacy of language to accomplish or signify any- 
thing other than Zeus’ preordained purpose can go no further 
than this cledonomancy-in-reverse. 

By contrast to the chorus’ despair and inaction, Clytemnestra’s 
elpis 9? is based upon the conviction that her plans congrue with 
the moira of Zeus?* While they complain of being able to 
accomplish nothing kairion by speaking (1033), she can boast 
after the murder of having used language kairiös (1372). But 
Clytemnestra herself does not escape the implications of her own 
unpropitious utterances—klédones so far as the audience is con- 
cerned—though their fulfillment does not occur until the 
Choephorot. Her vigorous rejection of dream portents (275) 
will be her undoing in the second play. Her own ironic “ dipping 
of bronze” simile (xaàxoŭð Badds, 612) points ahead not only 
to Agamemnon’s death but to her own and Aegisthus’ as well, 


33 She is characterized by her &Arlfov xéap (11), the chorus, by the 
precise opposite: xukAoUuerov kéap (997); for her, od... . $ófBov uéAaOpov 
émis Eumarei (1434), while they by contrast have no éXmíbos iior 
páros (994). The relationship of elpis to Clytemnestra’s industry 
and the contrasting inaction of the chorus coincides with the repre- 
sentation of elpis in the Prometheus Bound as the gift of Prometheus to 
mankind to replace the animal certainty about death, thus clearing 
the way for ambition and industry (248-50): 

Hp. Synroös y’ mavea un mwpodépxerfar uópov. 

Xo. TÒ otov ebpwv TCE dappakov vócov; 

Ip. TvjAàs év abrois ¿Arias karokoa, 

** After the murder, Clytemnestra can boast of having been the 
instrument through which a divine avenger worked (1497-1504). Com- 
pare 912 f.: 

rà & Aa ópovris oby Önre yırwadın 
650ev—Dwales abr Beois eluapuéva. 


PM 
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for in the second play Orestes is to strike with “swift-footed 
bronze” (o8óxe yaAxedpart, 576), “forged ahead of time” for 
the usurpers by Fate (vwpoxaAkeóe 8’ Aloa d$acyavovpyós, 647). 
When she speaks of Orestes as the guarantor of her and Aga- 
memnon’s marriage pledges (878), 


~ ~ f 
éuay TE Kal Gy KöpLos TicTOMÁTOV, 


she has ironically designated him as her murderer, for as 
kyrios of the pledges, he must recompense his father for their 
violation. Later, in the Choephoroi, the exposure of her breasts 
and the accompanying plea for mercy (896-8) — 


Erioyxes, © mal, Tovde Ò’ aidecat, rékvov, 

pacTóv, xpos & av TOAAG 8H Bpi£ov dpa 

obAouty. eEjuertas eurpabes yáAa, 
initiates the fulfillment of her portentous nightmare as it was 
described at line 531: 


airy vpogéaxe pacTóy éy rwveiparı. 


Her excuse for taking a lover in Agamemnon’s absence is that 
it is painful for women to be kept from their men (920)— 
ill-omened words now that Aegisthus is dead:*^ 


äAyos yuvatéiv ävöpös etpyyeaDat, rékvov. 


Finally, her exegesis of the dream snake as Orestes is immedi- 
ately followed by the dream’s fulfillment (929). As for her 
paramour, Aegisthus, he fares no better. In the Agamemnon in 
addition to the klédén at 1652 (which served as our starting- 
point in this essay), he slips as badly as the Herald at another 
point (1610): 


M ` x - , 
ovTw KaAdy Ò) Kal TO KarOavety Euoi— 


“With things as they now stand, I would consider even death 
a beautiful thing.” 

In the Choephoroi, Orestes and the chorus are quite conscious 
of the power of language to affect events. He explicitly warns 
them against ill-omened utterances (581)— 


' 55 [n the same vein, Orestes had earlier said to his mother: gideis ròp 
dvipa; Tovyàp èv rair rady/xelog (894f.), and after the murder, he 
refers to the victims as ¢fAor õè kal viv (976). 
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ipiv 9' émawó yAGacay ebdnpov dépaev, 


and bids them speak only ta kairia (582) ; they themselves search 
for means of fulfilling this injunction (720 f.): 


mote Ô) oropdrov 
Sei€ouey ioxiv em’ *Opéory } 
One of their pious remarks (780)— 
peAcı Geoicw dyrep àv uéAg wept, 


closely echoing Clytemnestra’s prayer to Zeus in the Agamemnon 
(974), bodes well for Orestes, suggesting the shift of divine 
support from Clytemnestra to her son. But they too slip un- 
consciously into klédones later fulfilled contrary to their inten- 
tions. They have in mind, of course, Agamemnon’s murder when 
they speak of slaughter rousing up an Erinys from those slain 
in the past to bring fresh disaster upon disaster (402-4): 


Boa yàp Aoıyös "Epwov 
mapa Tov mpotepoy dÜuiévoy arnv 
érépay Erdyovoav én’ ary. 

But the words themselves refer as well to Clytemnestra’s murder, 
the attack of the Erinyes upon Orestes, and the seemingly un- 
diminished power of disaster (evos drys, 1076) with which the 
play ends. And just as the Argive elders warned Cassandra 
against ill-omened words, yet seemed to bring on Agamemnon’s 
death by too explicit reference to it, so here the coryphaeus, 
apprehensive about Orestes’ allusions to his exile and possible 
death, warns him to use more cautious language (1044 f.)— 


und exLevyOps ordpa 
dyn wovnps pyè éxtyAwooe kaká— 
yet his own untimely allusion to the murdered pair as snakes 
(8pakóvrow, 1047) seems immediately to conjure up the Hrinyes, 
wemhextavnpévar muxvois Opákovow (1050) .?° 


39 Por the Erinys as snake, see Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion? (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 232-7. On p. 37 
(fig. 55) Miss Harrison reproduces a scene from an early black-figure 
“ Tyrrhenian " amphora (cf. also J.d.I., VIII [1893], pl. 1, and Pfuhl, 
M.u. Z., fig. 207), in which a snake is rising up out of the body of a 
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In the Eumenides, cledonomancy has no part, mainly because 
the speakers are for the most part gods. But in addition to 
that, the attitude toward language and its power has changed 
together with nearly everything else in the apocalyptic conclu- 
sion of the trilogy. In the Agamemnon, the chorus’ hopeless 
inertia was the result of a determinist view of the world to- 
gether with a belief that language accomplishes only what the 
gods have preordained to happen.5 * Where words can accomplish 
no autonomous purpose and can only expedite the fulfillment 
of one’s worst fears, silence is all that is left. Language is 
tortuously indirect where it is not actually repressed (like the 
Watchman’s—fots éri yAucoy péyas Béflqgkev, 39) or suppressed 
(like Iphigeneia’s $6óyyov dpaiov, 237), and even the most direct 
and primitive form of oral communication—Agamemnon’s cry 
for help at 1343 and 1345—is left unanswered allegedly for lack 
of supporting evidence. By contrast, the Ewmenides concentrates 
upon the secular, civilizing efficacy of language. After an in- 
effectual bout of mutual verbal abuse by Apollo and the Erinyes, 
we are presented with Athena's peitho as a paradigm of language 
free of superstitious dread and capable of accomplishing the 
union of opposing forces without which the community cannot 


murdered woman (Clytemnestra? Eriphyle?) to pursue the killer 
(Orestes? Alemaeon?) as he escapes with drawn sword. 

3* Cf. Paul Vicaire, “ Pressentiments, présages, prophéties dans le 
theatre d'Eschyle," R.E. G., LXXVI (1963), pp. 339 f.: “Les présages, 
signes du monde physique (ou du monde mental, comme les réves), 
doivent étre déchiffrés et interprétés avec attention, étant des annonces 
de linévitable. Dans la tragédie ils font prévoir, de facon parfois 
ambigué, mais toujours troublante, que les événements vont étre dirigés 
dans un certain sens, voulu par les dieux, et que, spontanément ou non, 
les personnages se feront les aides des forces surnaturelles qui sont à 
l'oeuvre." 

38 The chorus’ attitude verges on that of some primitive societies in 
which the taboos on naming fearful objects are so intense and numerous 
that the extinction of all speech is a rea] threat. Cf. Heinz Werner, 
Die Ursprünge der Metapher (Leipzig, 1919), p. 77. This work is an 
exhaustive analysis of the origins of metaphor as a deliberate substi- 
tution to avoid the frank designation of tabooed objects. See also 
Wayne Schumaker, Literature and the Irrational (Washington Square 
repr. New York, 1966), pp. 91-108. 
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exist. This peitho is a free and active instrument, and its use 
contrasts sharply with the passivity and fatalism which cledo- 
nomancy involves. 

JOHN J. PERADOTTO. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORE 
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? Discourse is, of course, an indispensable element of the whole 
concept of communal life and especially of the polis. For an Athenian, 
the opposite of anarchia was peitharchia (Antigone, 676), obedience to 
the laws based, as the word implies, upon persuasive speech rather than 
fear of brute compulsion. In Thucydides’ classic description of stasis 
at Corcyra, the internal disintegration of the polis is accompanied 
by the decomposition of traditional verbal meanings (III, 82, 4). 
One of Aristotle's proofs that man is by nature a politikon zdon is that 
he alone among animals possesses speech, the natural purpose of which 
is to communicate that for which the polis-partnership is formed—the 
advantageous and the harmful, and therefore the right and the wrong 
(Pol., 1253a8-19). 


THEOCRITUS AND POLYPHEMUS. 


Theocritus’ eleventh Idyll, the “Cyclops,” consists for the 
most part of Polyphemus’ monologue, but this is preceded by 
an introduction of eighteen lines which is useful for a reader 
at our remove in time as a means of testing the validity of his 
perspective on the complaining lover. The lines are addressed 
to Nicias, a friend of the poet, a physician, and a poet himself. 
They say that the nature of love is known and constant (lines 
1-6) :! 


1 The text of Theocritus is from A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (2nd ed., 
Cambridge, 1952). The present article discusses ways in which the 
combination of introduction and monologue in Idyll XI makes good 
sense. But Ph.-E. Legrand, Eiude sur Théocrite (Paris, 1898), pp. 
408-10, is right in observing that song is presented as both symptom 
(line 13) and cure (line 18) of love. “ Dans Pidylle XI, la transition, 
à vrai dire, n'est guère bien ménagée entre énoncé de la loi générale 

. . et la chanson du Cyclope amoureux; on peut méme estimer qu'aux 
vers 13 et 14 le rapprochement des mots deíów» et kareräkero est de 
nature à rendre assez douteuse la vertue curative de la musique... 
Il est incontestable que la répétition du même verbe (v. 13 delöwr; 
v. 18 dec) avant et apres le mot dAAá a quelque chose de choquant 
en elle-méme.” I accept the solution to this problem put forward by 
Hartmut Erbse, “ Diehtkunst und Medizin in Theokrits 11. Idyll,” 
Museum Helveticum, XXII (1965), p. 234: “Die heilende Wirkung 
des Gesanges wird also in allen Phasen vorgeführt, und vermutlich 
könnte das Lied diese seine Kraft nicht entfalten, wenn es nicht vom 
Dichter Gelegenheit erhielte, in einer Stimmungskrise des Gepeinigten 
einzusetzen. Polyphems Worte bilden also gewissermassen eine káĝapeis, 
sie schreiten (im Sinne dieser Bestimmung) vom zunächst scheinbar 
erfolglosen zum endlich erfolgreichen Singen fort, und da sich beide 
Stationen ebenso wie alle anderen im Liede repräsentieren, ist das 
gleiche Verb (delöer) durchaus angemessen." It is possible, too, that 
the meaning of $dppakov should be taken more freely, since Theocritus, 
with humorous intent, may not have envisaged being wholly freed from 
love, but only from some of the pain of it. See lines 80-1 and p. 35 
of the present article. The idea of less than a total eure may be 
implieit in some of the scholia (C. Wendel, Scholia im Theocritum 
vetera [Leipzig, 1914]: line 1, oók Sort mpós Trà ToU Epwros yn oüre 
&yxpıorov obre Emlmacrov el pù al Motcar. [The poem does not allow one 
to say whether or not love can exist wholly free from pain.] Line 7a, 
à... Kókhwy xa’ davriy Gdwv érexovdliero mohd ToU Époros týs Takarelas. 
Line Ta, <diay’> Epepe kal bméuewe). 


22 
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*& % » 
Ov8éy morröv Cpora, repixe. Pdppaxov dAXo, . 
t - / 
Nixta, ovr’ éyxpwrrov, épiv Soxet, obT' extractor, 
w ~ # 
Ñ tat Iliepides‘ koUov É rt ToUro Kat adv 
? 355 3 7 to» 3 3 t£ ¥ 3 
yiver’ Er’ dvOpérots, cipeiy F ob pddwy Eorı. 
yırwakeıy 8° olal rv kaAós larpóv éóvra 
x ~ H 7 ` Pi N ; 
Kai rais Evvea 01] wrepiAnpévoy é&oxa. Moicats. 


The style is a graceful form of friendly address, touching lightly 
on the professional capacity of both men to know the remedy 
for love, one as a poet, the other as a physician and poet as well. 
Appreciation of the similarity of love to a wound,? and of the 
singular relationship between love and poetry, is thus presented 
as closely related to the identity of both persons, figures for 
whom profession, grace, restraint, and lightly ironie amusement 
are distinguishing characteristics. Such a scene is rare in Theo- 
critus. It presents directly the cultivated world from which 
pastoral scenes are viewed and appreciated, a world whose rele- 
vance is always felt, but whose inhabitants are seldom seen in 
his poetry. 

What is to be made of this juxtaposition of different places? 
“ Depuis les Bergers de Longus jusqu'à ceux de Trianon, la 
vie pastorale est une Eden parfumé où les âmes tourmentées 
et lassées du tumulte du monde ont essayé de se réfugier."? One 
cannot extend this view back to Theocritus. Only the fact that 
he seldom represents his own world directly would allow such 
an interpretation of his work: the opening of the “ Cyclops ” 
shows no trace of weariness or strain that might make Poly- 
phemus seem free and unspoiled by contrast. The combination 
reflects something perhaps simpler: awareness that nature is 
world-wide, but that culture is not. Allowing this view to in- 
clude time as well as place, the writer can describe the youth 
of a figure from the mythical past. 

Philosophy makes a contribution to this awareness—its strong 
emphasis on the nature of man, and its sharp distinction between 
rational and irrational. The Hellenistic sense of humor about 


® Gow, “On Three Passages of Theocritus," C.Q., XIII (1919), p. 21, 
said “ Love, besides being a fire, is also a wound, but it is not, in Theo- 
eritus at any rate, a disease,” a view correctly modified now in his note 
on Idyll YII, line 17, Gow, II, p. 67. 

ST. E. Page, P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica et Georgica (London, 1898), 
p. xii from George Sand, Frangois le Champi. 
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love, in pastoral man and urban alike, depends on its being 
regarded as an irrational aspect of life in a creature who is 
also, at least potentially, rational. One way this view is expressed 
is in talk about love as a wound or a disease at once pleasant 
and painful, & paradox implicit in Theocritus! amiable way of 
talking about & cure for it. The modesty of admitting that the 
remedy is hard to find is appropriate for a nature both rational 
and irrational.* 

The juxtaposition of two places, one superior to the other in 
self-consciousness and niceness of expression, makes the “ Cy- 
clops? an example of * the old pastoral" described by William 
Empson: 


“The essential trick of the old pastoral, which was felt 
to imply a beautiful relation between rich and poor, was to 
make simple people express strong feelings (felt as the most 
universal subject, something fundamentally true about 
everybody) in learned and fashionable language (so that 
you wrote about the best subject in the best way). From 
seeing the two sorts of people combined like this you 
thought better of both; the best parts of both were used. 
The effect was in some degree to combine in the reader or 
author the merits of the two sorts; he was made to mirror 
in himself more completely the effective elements of the 
society he lived in." 5 


‘That this way of regarding love was germane to current medical- 
philosophie interest in music is apparent from V. Magnien, “La méde- 
cine et la philosophie dans le ‘Cyclope?’ de Théocrite,” Acropole, II 
(1927), pp. 97 #. The fact that pre-philosophie descriptions of love 
anticipate later views accommodates itself nicely to Theocritus! way 
ef looking at Polyphemus. For a figure as remote as Hesiod to have 
something in common with the Hellenistic poet invites thought about 
culture and nature. See Theogony, lines 120-2: “Epos . . . mávrwov 8 
Bewv mäyrwv T' dvÜpómwv | Sduvarac Ev orýleor: vóov kal émópova BovAjr. 

5 William Empson, Some Versions of Pastorel (London, 1935), pp. 
11-12, Empson’s description is strikingly full and illuminating, but has 
some salient features in common with earlier observations. See Georg 
Rohde, De Vergili eclogarum forma et indole (Berlin, 1925), pp. 38-9 
(now p. 41 of his Studien und Interpretationen zur antiken Literature, 
Religion und Geschichte (Berlin, 1963]): “ Ubique enim Theocritus id 
agit, ut pereipiamus homines simplices et inferioris condicionis loqui. 
et est delectatio quaedam in eo posita, quod hi homines, quamvis 
sordidae et tenues res eorum sint, tamen eadem vi amoris affieiuntur 
atque ceteri omnes. inter omnes constat poetas illius aetatis plurimum 
operae amori depingendo navavisse et e veteribus fabulas eas praecipue 
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The terms “rich” and “ poor” are only slightly out of focus for 
the “Cyclops.” The contrast between Cyclops and poet is made 
primarily in terms of manner and self-awareness. At the end of 
the poem the value of “gold” (not necessarily much of it) is 
weighed and found wanting in comparison with that of the 
Muses for unhappy lovers. Implicit is a contrast between a 
cultured society like Theocritus’ where money is the normal 
means of exchange and a more primitive one like Polyphemus’ 
where a person’s possessions are all his wealth. In this poem 
such a comparison involves companionable recognition of dif- 
ferent local norms as “equivalents” of one another. On the 
other hand, rural wealth cannot help but seem poor compared 
to urban, despite (and partly because of) Theocritus’ emphasis 
on emotion as the main point of similarity between the two 
worlds. So understood, the poet’s acceptance of natural equality, 
of local or social differences as equivalents of one another, and 
of the Muses as the most precious form of “ wealth” for lovers 
can be taken as corresponding to the “ beautiful relation between 
rich and poor” in Empson’s description. Within the framework 
of these ideas, a good part of the present analysis will be com- 
plication of the phrase “simple people express strong feelings 
. . . In learned and fashionable language.” 

In the poem’s introduction, distance between poet and char- 
acter is indicated in a nicely balanced way (lines 7-8): 


elegisse, quarum tale aliquid proprium erat. itaque hoc nobilissimum 
argumentum carminis illius aetatis est. Theocritus hunc affectum 
transtulit ad homines inferioris condicionis: qua re repugnantia quae- 
dam, sed quam ipse poeta vult, oritur inter descriptionem affectus et 
adumbrationem rerum sordidarum et vilium.” See also the review of 
Rohde’s work by Friedrich Klingner, Gnomon, III (1927), p. 580. 
“Theokrit hatte zu seinem Freunde Nikias gesagt: Nimm dir ein 
Beispiel am Kyklopen! (A common view of the “occasion” of the 
poem, but one that finds no support in the text, is that Nicias needs 
help. For the correct view see Erbse, pp. 235-6.) Indem Nikias seine 
Erregungen unter dem Bilde der Verliebtheit des närrischen Tölpels 
ansieht, gewinnt er eben dadurch Abstand. Es entsteht so im Gedicht 
ein Mittelding zwischen spielender Verlegung eigener innerer Bewe- 
gungen in das Leben der kleinen Leute und dem lächelnden Geniessen 
der fremden Naivität, die man sich wie eine köstliche Kuriosität 
anschaut: eine für Theokrit charakteristische Haltung.” More recently 
a very fine study of Idyll VII has some interesting points of contact 
with the thesis of the present article: Josef-Hans Kühn, “ Die Thaly- 
sien Theokrits (id. 7)," Hermes, LX XXVI (1958), pp. 40-79. 
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. odrw yov diora day’ 6 KokXonj 6 wap’ ápiv, 
ópxatos ILoAvdapos. 

The deferential underplaying of the generalization is suitable 
for friendly conversation, where emphasis on validity may be 
sacrificed to the entertainment of a single illustration. But the 
choice of illustration is a provecative one. Polyphemus’ name 
recalls episodes far from genial. The description ópyatos tends to 
confirm the allusion to the Odyssey. But this is balanced by 
ó wap’ ápiv, which identifies him as a fellow-Sicilian of the poet. 
So the epic connotation of the name is tempered in a way that 
lets one know that closeness and distance are relevant aspects 
of the perspective on the Cyclops, and that pleasantry is in- 
volved—an amusing perspective is created on the poet in turn. 
He is hardly, yet is, comparable to the Cyclops. Nor is he the 
only figure so affected. His opening words about love apply to 
Nicias and all others as well as to himself. 

The next phrases bring the Cyclops closer to the poet’s 
“world” (lines 8-9): 


6x’ nparo tas Tadareias, 
x z ~ ^ t x f 
dptt yeveadodwy Tepi TÒ OTORa TOS KpoTddus Te. 


The Polyphemus to be described is not yet himself as he will 
appear in the Odyssey, but a young man, a figure understand- 
able in terms of ordinary human behavior. Down on the lip and 
temples is so commonly recognized as a sign of young manhood 
that he could be placed in any period with equal fitness, an 
impression that supports the poet’s general view that love is 
always the same. 

The momentary impression of closeness between poet and 
character is at once balanced by light parody of the strong 
feelings displayed by the Cyclops in his courtship (lines 10-11): 

Nparo 8’ où ndkoıs odè póde o002 kıklvvors, 
GAN’ épOais paviats, üyeiro 06 rdvra wapepya. 


° Odyssey, IX, 105-566. In Philoxenus’ dithyrambie “Cyclops” or 
“ Galatea," each of the “dramatis personae” stood for a single living 
person, so that the broader satirical intent of Theocritus would 
seem to have invited comparison (appropriate on other grounds any- 
way) with that work. For Philoxenus see Gow, II, p. 118; Erbse, 
p. 232; and Denys Page, Poetae Melici Graeci (Oxford, 1962), fr. 815 ff. 
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Ordinary signs of infatuation, lovely and piquant as signs of 
mid-summer madness, are left far behind. The increasing in- 
tensity of the sentence, which reaches its climax in GAA’ ópfais 
paviaıs, conveys the speaker’s effort to express adequately the 
extremity of Polyphemus’ madness. This trace of burlesque em- 
phasizes a permanent part of the poem’s structure: the inequality 
between a creator and his creation, and in particular between 
the generalizing surveyor of the human scene in the introduc- 
tion and the primitive, isolated figure, victim of his own emo- 
tions, who serves as his illustration. There is no possibility of 
Polyphemus’ turning the tables on the poet and making him an 
example of anything at all. But Theocritus would be quick to see 
the point and appropriateness of that’s happening, and com- 
pensates for its impossibility by so creating and presenting 
Polyphemus as to put himself in an amusing light. Insofar 
as he and Nicias are susceptible to the same wound as the 
Cyclops, the vantage point from which they view him is hardly 
impregnable. | 

These fundamental distinctions between Theocritus and Poly- 
phemus are supplemented if one notices that the parody of 
strong feeling is expressed in language that exhibits signs of 
exemplary art.” The illusion of intensity in the speaker is itself 
as much an aspect of art as of nature. But more telling, 
because at first sight merely incidental to the dramatic situation, 
are the ways in which the poet’s control of his medium reveals 
itself in grace, refinement, technique. For instance, a word 
occurring twice in the same line (line 10) occupies different 
metric positions: o$0é has the ictus first on its second, then on 
its first syllable. Again (and also in line 10), the lengthening 
of e in arsis before fodw imitates a feature of Homeric verse 
linguistic in origin but for Theocritus a stylistic choice.? 


* Exemplary metrical art was not yet Callimachean for Theocritus. 
Or, if chronological conclusions are to be avoided, “gli idilli piu dorici 
(i.e. those of the Dorie Idylls that have fewest Homeric forms) sono 
quelli che piu si allontanano dalla tecnica callimachea,” Vincenzo di 
Benedetto, “Omerismi e struttura metrica negli idilli dorici di Teo- 
cerito,” A. 8. N.P., XXV (1956), p. 58. 

8 See Walter Headlam, Herodas (Cambridge, 1922), on Mime VI, 
line 48. 

? A. Meillet et J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues 
classiques (Paris, 1900), p. 46, sec. 61. Legrand, pp. 318 f. 
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Amidst these other reminders of Homer even “epic” correption, 
though not confined to epic, will have allusive value: $ó8e ovd€ 
(line 10). 

The introduction, then, foreshadows a pervasive aspect of 
Polyphemus’ song, where parody of strong feeling is expressed 
in language modulated by such “incidentals” of the art of 
poetry. It is a style that answers to Empson’s phrase about 
simple people expressing strong emotion in learned and fashion- 
able language. By using his art on the monologue of a primitive 
figure the poet makes his presence felt in his absence from the 
scene, thereby maintaining the perspective created on the 
Cyclops in the introduction. He also gives rise to a question 
that goes to the center of his style: how much niceness of ex- 
pression can be attributed to unschooled nature. Theocritus, 
committed (and not wholly by choice) to nature both schooled 
and unschooled, never lets the question come to an answer, or 
even to overt expression. He allows it, rather, to give his poetry 
an incidental air of importance, as though it were written by 
someone conscious that questions are open about the place of 
nature and craft in the arts, and of the importance of civiliza- 
tion in the world. 

In the introduction, where the poet speaks “in propria per- 
sona,” he is subtler in his way of alluding to Polyphemus’ 
wound than he will be later in the giant’s monologue. He 
adopts a mock-heroic manner to speak of it. But it is not the 
wound memorable from Homer (lines 15-16): 


y LÀ € / 7 
éxÜwrov Exwv troxdpdioy EAkos, 
Kémpibos èk ueyákas ró oi rarı wake Bédepvov. 


So described, Aphrodite resembles the Athena, not the Aphrodite 
of Iliad V. But speaking of love as a wound would not have 
seemed archaic to Theocritus’ contemporaries, who made Eros’ 
bow and arrows a literary commonplace. In the fusion here of 
archaic image and current idiom, the distancing effect of parody 
dominates, but only for the moment. It is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a compliment to Polyphemus, who is said to have 
found the remedy the poet himself had called hard to find. 

Belief in the perennial freshness of human experience is ex- 
pressed in the introduction to Theocritus’ “ Hylas,” Idyll XIII, 
where the person addressed, the view put forth, and its illustra- 
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tion by a single example from mythology are all points of 
similarity to the opening of the “Cyclops” (Idyll XIII, lines 
1-1): 


Ox ápiv Tov "Epwra póvots érex', ws Edoreupes, 

Nixia, rut roUro Gedy roxa Téxvoy €yevro* 

oby ápiv rà kaÀà mpárow KkaAü halverat ner, 

ot Üvaroi weAöperda, TO 5° abptoy otk écopápes* 

GAA Kal "Audırplwvos ô xaAkcokdpOtos vids, 

Os Tov Atv tréuewe Toy dypiov, Nparo vai00s, 

TOU xapievros "YAa. 
The similar view expressed in the introduction of the “ Cyclops ? 
continues to be operative during the Cyclops’ song, where one 
identifies something as rustic, or at least as rural, then recog- 
nizes it as like something in society in general. The result is 
that the boundary between rustic and non-rustic remains unfixed 
except in terms of setting and the more superficial aspects of 
manner, both of which are less fundamental than the emotions 
common to the two sorts of person. 

Polyphemus’ opening question is one any lover might ask 

in similar circumstances (line 19): 


Q Aevkà Taddrea, ri röv duXéovr' &árofldAAq ; 


An obvious answer presents itself—his looks do not please her, 
a common possibility but an extreme instance of it. One might 
wonder if any nymph could ever love Polyphemus, but he has 
no such broad view of the situation. His question suggests in- 
experience if not doltishness. But lovers are notoriously dis- 
tracted and unreasonable. With such responses a “ spectator ” 
provides a more reasoned accompaniment to the lover’s complaint. 
His question turns at once into a description of Galatea’s 
charms, a telling mixture of pleasure and pain (lines 20-1): 


Aevkorépa makräs morıdeiv, dradwrépa ápyós, 
; - 
póoxo yavporépa, btapwrepa Öpdbakos Opes ; 


These country metaphors connect his fondness to his limited 
experience, but his inability not to express his attachment is an 
instance of a weakness perhaps common in lovers. The sensuous 
lucidity of the comparisons (though the meaning of ġiapwrépa 
is uncertain) similarly counterbalances the suggestion of rus- 
tieity. There is also elegance in the arrangement of words and 
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in the rhythm.'? Of four parallel phrases the two middle ones— 
one at the end of a line, the other at the beginning of the next— 
are of comparable length syllabically and a word shorter than the 
phrases that enclose them. Their arrangement is chiastie: &raAo- 
répa dpvés,/ póoxo "yavporépa. The enclosing phrases, the first 
and fourth, are each three words long rather than two, and are 
approximately parallel in word order: comparative adjective in 
the nominative case followed by noun in the genitive followed 
by a modifier: Aevkorépa waxrads morıdeiv . . . diapwrepa Sudaxos 
óuàs. The arrangement of words, then, shows the art of a poet. 
Yet Nicias said in reply to Theocritus’ poem 


qv ap’ åànlès roüro, Ocókpure* of yap "Epwres 
romras moA\o0s &öldafay rots xply dpovaous.* 


With regard to even this aspect of the language, then, the line 
to be drawn between poet and character need not be a fixed one. 
If the Erotes are as good as the Muses, grace can be attributed 
even to Polyphemus in love. But Nicias’ words may be ironic. 
They say that love is inspiration, but perhaps also that some 
poor poetry is written under its influence. If such irony in 
fact exists in them, it resembles the ambiguity in Theocritus 
about strong feelings, “felt as the most universal subject, some- 
thing fundamentally true about everybody,” but also felt, in 
contrast to “learned and fashionable language,” as an aspect 
of rusticity. In Polyphemus’ language the combination of rural 
imagery and strong feeling makes such feeling, in view of his 
obliviousness to his limitations, look like rusticity, so that his 


190, Ribbeck, “ Theokriteische Studien,” Rh. Mus., XVII (1862), 
p. 565, gives a perceptive account of the corporate and inner symmetries 
of lines 19-24, treating the last line as the counterpart of the first, 
separated from it by two groups of two lines (20-1 and 22-3) defined 
by the various parallels and echoes in them. 

^ Preserved in the scholia. Gow, II, p. 209, observes that Nicias’ 
“opening couplet has no very logical bearing on T’s proposition ” 
(‘Poetry is the only cure for love’). It makes better sense if taken 
as a response to the whole poem rather than to the introduction alone. 
By the time the poem is over, the impression of song as a symptom of 
love is much stronger. See Erbse, pp. 234-5. Nicias’ lines also respond 
to the idea in the Idyll that love is operative in relating “ rusties” and 
artists: the museless become poets, This is the reverse of Theocritus’ 
implicit proposition that love turns even poets into rustics. 
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feeling is a parody of all lovers.’ Moreover, superior self-con- 
sciousness is not sure protection against such comparisons, for 
the relation between self-awareness and self-control is open to 
question: one may avoid rusticity, yet be brought by love to 
the Cyclops’ state. 

The line that separates rustic from non-rustic is kept in 
motion. Polyphemus speaks of Galatea’s appearance in his 
dreams as though she actually visited him at night (lines 22-4) : 


doris 9' abl’ otrws Okka, yAukds Vrvos Exn Me, 

oixn 9 ebhüs loig’ Gxxa yàvkùs Umvos avy pe, 

hevyes 6° orep dus moAıöv AvKov áfpijcaca ; 
Absurd as that is, it is unguardedly expressed. He seems inno- 
cent of calculation, and one may prefer to consider him naive 
rather than simply stupid.'? 

Any inclination to make this distinction in favor of Poly- 
phemus will be strengthened by his deseription of the lovely 
scene in his childhood when he first saw the nymph and fell in 
love with her (lines 25-9) : 


> 7 u. a ? e 7 = 
npaodnv piv Eywye Teots, Köpa, avixa mpaToy 
T 3 - x x / 3 € , 7 
nvdes éug avv parpi ÜéXow vaktyÜwa. bVAAa 
> y ? N > EQS e , 

éf dpeos Spéwacbat, éyo 9' 6009 dyepóvevoy. 

7 + 3 # \ i 303 vw -- 
radcacdaı 6° soy rv Kal Varepov où Er wa viv 
3 i f 4 3 3 ; 3 M 73 u? 
èk Tivo Stvapat’ Tiv Ò od ueAeı, où pà AC older. 


There seem to be Sapphic traces in these lines. The first is 
nearly parallel for most of its length in sense and rhythm to a 
line of hers (LP 49) :° 


npapav pey éyo oedev, "Arh, maAaı word, 


What is perhaps the consecutive line in Sappho’s poem may 
increase the possibility that this is more than a chance re- 
semblance: 


12 Ettore Bignone, Teocrito (Bari, 1934), sees in the presentation of 
Galatea here and in Idyll VI an evocation of an undeniable but elusive 
aspect of the sea, alluded to here by the rhythmic ebb and flow of lines 
22-3, and adds (p. 198): “ Anche qui l'invisibilità conserva a Galatea 
la grazia del realistico, nel fascino del mito, e alla poesia di Teocrito 
la lieve malizia dello scetticismo tra veli di fantasia,” a nice descrip- 
tion of the sort of harmony that holds poet and characters in significant 
juxtaposition throughout the poem. 

15] am indebted for this suggestion to Professor Gordon Kirkwood 
of Cornell University. 
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£ Ld F4 3 9? , y 
cpiKpa por TALS eupev’ Ecbaiyeo Kayapts. 


Telling someone the impression that person (as a child?) made 
on her is one of the strikingly direct ways in which Sappho’s 
own emotions (love and its opposite prominent among them) 
are thrown into reljef. Compare LP 55: “ When you have 
died, there shall you lie, nor shall there ever be any remembrance 
of you among men hereafter: for you have no share in the roses 
from Pieria; in the house of Hades, as on earth, unnoticed 
you shall promenade in the company of the dim-seen dead, 
flown from our midst."!* But attacks on personal “ rusticity ” 
(cf. LP 57) are no obstacle to appreciation of natural beauty 
in her poetry, as the translated fragment reveals. There the 
beauty of roses is heightened to something divine, as in her 
description of the sanctuary she asks Aphrodite to visit (LP 2). 
The sight of country things is, in fact, frequent in her poetry. 
The country scene in these lines of Theocritus, with the strong 
impression they give of sight as the lucid medium of amorous 
experience, may owe something to other passages from Sappho, 
for example to similes which may come from one, or more than 
one, epithalamium, and may describe respectively the way a girl 
is viewed before and after marriage by suitors (LP 105a and 
105e): 


oloy tò yAvkÓpaAov Epevdera: xpo Er’ toda, 
äkpov Er’ äxporärwt, AcAdhovro dt padodpornes, 
ob pay ékAcAdÜovr', GAN’ odx eddvarr’ Erikeodar 
¥ x ./ 3 N , v 
olay ray VákwÜov Ev peat moipeves Ävdpes 
# 7 $ £ ? v 
aóoct Karagreißorct, xápat 8€ ve wOpdupoy vlos .. . 


The scene in Theocritus may be an imaginative fusion of aspects 
of such scenes as these. With these particular fragments the con- 
nection may be closer still. Not only mountain-growing hya- 
cinth, but the sweet-apple used metaphorically of a girl (line 39) 
appears in the Idyll. When Virgil wrote his variation on this 
passage, he replaced Theocritus’ hyacinths by “mala,” an ex- 
change that may strengthen the possibility that the two similes 
by Sappho originally occurred together and that they stood in 
recognizable relation to the scene in the Idyll. If so, Virgil 


14 The translation of LP 55 is from Denys Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
(Oxford, 1955), p. 137. 
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will have scored a point in his competition with Theocritus, 
since he will have chosen the object that represents the un- 
married girl, not the married one, from Sappho's metaphors (if 
that is indeed their application) : 


saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala 

(dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem. 

alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat annus, 

iam fragilis poteram a terra contingere ramos. 

ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 
(Eclogue VIII, 37-41) 


Connected with the choice of “mala,” and perhaps a variation 
on Sappho as a “source ” of Theocritus’, is the line “iam fragilis 
poteram a terra contingere ramos,” to which should be compared 
Sappho’s dad’ oix é8tvavr’ Erixeodaı,” a line which, understood 
metaphorically, brings out delicately but vividly the erotic 
meaning in the sturdy declaration of Virgil’s speaker that he 
was old enough and tall enough to be of use at the apple picking. 
In the Idyll Polyphemus blurted reproach at the end resumes 
the rustic note (line 29): 


tiv § où nee, o) pà Al’ ovdév. 


Vis-à-vis the structure of the poem as a whole, the beauty of 
the Sapphic style is that it is appropriate (to some extent in 
different ways) to both Theocritus and Polyphemus. It stirs 
questions about the relation of nature to poetry, love, and the 
passage of time. 

A joke proves an equally effective way for Theocritus to make 
his presence felt and invite comparison of himself with Poly- 
phemus (lines 50-3): 


, [4 à M $ 4 L4 [A T 
al ÖE rot adrös éyov Soxéw Aaciubrepos Hyer, 
> X ` f S € SN =~ 2 f - 
evri Spvds EVA uo, Kal td or0dG dxdparoy rüp' 

$ t ` ~ 4 * ` 3 

kaópevos 8° vr reds Kal rày Vruxày àvexolpay 

x M F 3 5 # m t saé 
kat tov Ev’ óffaAuóv, TH por yAvkepórepoy obdEr. 


The passage is amusing because the language about fire does 
not become figurative. For a moment it looks as though that 
were happening; the third line is vague enough to suggest the 


75 For an instance in the Aeneid where Virgil fused Naevius and 
Naevius’ Homeric model see Scevola Mariotti, Il * Bellum Poenicum e 
Varte di Nevio (Rome, 1955), pp. 40-7. 
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language of love. But the gruesome “foreshadowing” of Odys- 
seus’ blinding of the Cyclops in the next line shows that nothing 
was further from Polyphemus’ mind than a play on words. 
Theocritus has created false expectation in such a way as to 
compel comparison of the rustic and cultivated. Polyphemus’ 
ardor is recognized as the emotional state that makes talk about 
fire and a wound relevant to the subject of love. But the expec- 
tation of figurative language proves too sophisticated. The 
surprising meaning of Polyphemus’ words is a joke on us.1? 

Finally, it seems, Polyphemus is resigned to the hopelessness 
of his love (lines 72-9): 


o Kixroy Kixvow, ma Tàs dpévas écreróraca: ; 

ai K éyOay raAdpus re wAéxots kal ÜaAAóv dudosas 
rais üpveooı depois, ráxa Ka OAD uáAXov Exots vüy. 
ray mapeoioay dpeXye* Tí Toy hetyovra Quokes ; 
evpnoets TlaAdreiav tows Kal kaAAloy’ dAAav. 

mwoAAal oupmaiodey pe Képat trav vixra Ke\ovrat, 
KıyAibovri 96 mácat, éret x’ abtais traxotow. 

85Àov dr” èv Ta ya kiyyówv tis dalvonar jpev. 


But what Polyphemus sees is still not quite what the reader sees. 
There are amusing and rural aspects to what he is saying on 
which he has no perspective at all, including the fact that he 
avoids the depressing conclusion that anything about his appear- 
ance and rustic life may be against him. Rather than attribute 
his failure to anything in particular, he accepts a piece of gnomic 
advice to milk the ewe at hand. After the earlier examples of his 
obtuseness, though, there is room for doubt as to whether the 
girls on his island do indeed flirt with him hopefully, as he says, 
or merely lead him on and make fun of him (lows 8 xarayeAoow 
aùroŭ, says a scholiast ad loc.). At any rate, the Cyclops saves 
his self-respect and remains an amusing and lightly pathetic 
figure. 

The last two lines of the poem return briefly to the more 
self-conscious world of the poet and Nicias (lines 80-1): 


Otrw rot IIoAddanos Eroipnavev rov Epwra 
povolodwy, pgov dé diay’ 1) ei xpvaóv edwxev. 


1€ Gow, “On Three Passages" (above, note 2), p. 20, argued that 
the wood and fire of line 51 are in Polyphemus, not in his cave, an 
interpretation that seems unnecessarily strained to me. 
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The play with language is nicely handled; it describes the 
Cyclops as a shepherd, but is not patronizing (dorelos 8 rò 
erotpatvey ext Tov moınevos àyri rod nerexeipitero, scholiast ad loc.). 
The speaker, as before, sees the common element in the situation, 
and draws a conclusion binding on men in general: in love, the 
Muses can help more than gold. Polyphemus has been success- 
ful in a matter described in the introduction as difficult. His 
success seems to consist of having relieved his feelings by his 
words, and of having saved his self-respect despite the damage 
that might have been done it. The phrase éroipawey röv Epwra 
does not suggest anything as decisive as ending his love. A 
shepherd does not kill his sheep, he keeps them alive and 
healthy. Polyphemus has managed to do the same for his love— 
he avoids despair and so may renew his suit and console himself 
another day with the same illusions and delusions about his 
fitness as a lover.?” 


EDWARD W. SPOFFORD. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


17 For reading earlier versions of this article I thank Professors 
Wendell Clausen and J. P. Elder of Harvard, and James Hutton, Gordon 
Kirkwood, and Pietro Pucci of Cornell. 


CHRONOLOGY OF GREEK SOUND CHANGES. 


The following is an attempt to set forth, in one consistent 
listing, the historical development of Greek phonology, on the 
basis of the most reasonable views and most up-to-date knowl- 
edge. In a few cases where serious differences of opinion exist, 
they are pointed out with brief references to the literature, 
preference being given, naturally, to the writer’s own conelu- 
sions; but for all specific points the problems are discussed in 
standard works such as those by Buck, Sturtevant, and Schwyzer 
which are cited below. Schwyzer presents a chronological table 
on p. 233, but it is far from complete. 

In general, attention is focused chiefly on the developments 
in Attic, the «own, and their descendants; sound-changes occur- 
ring in other dialects are included where they are of special 
interest or importance. The changes are listed, as nearly as 
possible, in chronological order, with indications of the probable 
dates and (where applicable) the dialects involved. It is hoped 
that this presentation will be useful as reference material. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS. 


1. For the present purposes it is assumed that “ Mycenaean 
Greek,” the language of the Linear B tablets, is the direct 
ancestor of the Arcado-Cyprian dialects of the classical period, 
but that the ancestor of the Aeolie and Ionic dialects at the same 
epoch was nearly identical with it and that the contemporary 
ancestor of the West Greek dialects must also have been very 
similar. It is also assumed that the interpretation and chron- 
ology proposed by Leonard R. Palmer in Mycenaeans and 
Minoans (London, 1960) is approximately correct, and that 
Mycenaean Greek therefore represents the state of the Greek 
language between about 1400 and 1200 B.C.; other interpreta- 
tions would merely push these dates back at most two centuries. 
It has not been possible as yet to establish any dialect dif- 
ferences within Mycenaean Greek. 


2. The following are assumed to be the sounds existing in 
Mycenaean Greek about the 13th century B. C.: 


36 
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Vowels: 
ä ä % derived from IE a, o, or nasal vowel (m or m) 
é é 
ï i 
6 6 
ü ü 


Except as noted above, all these vowels were inherited from 
Indo-European. 


Diphihongs: 
ai ai 

el él 

oi öl 

au au 

eu eu 

ou 


Evidence for du and ui madequate. 


Consonants: 


b d g g Voiced stops. 

p t k qu Voiceless stops. 

ph th kh qth Representing both voiced and voice- 
less aspirates of Indo-European. 


m n [ml] Nasals ([y] is an allophone of /n/ 
occurring before gutturals). 


l T 8 
j w Semi-vowels. 
h Initial and intervocalic, usually derived from 


original s. 

is č dz § Affricates (see discussion by R. W. Tucker 
in A.J. A LXXI [1967], pp. 179-80; and by G. R. Hart in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Colloquium on Mycenaean Studies 
[ Cambridge, 1966], pp. 125-34). 


Consonant combinations (partial list) : 


pt kt bd gd phth khth 
mp mb nt nd yk ng 
ks ps ns (nts?) 


sp st sk sq? (with or without following r or 1) 
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l and r could stand before almost any other consonant, and 
after the stops and aspirates 
most of the consonants could be lengthened (doubled) 


3. Quality of e and o: There is no direct evidence as to the 
quality of these vowels in the Mycenaean period, but in view of 
the dialect split that ultimately developed we may perhaps guess 
that the long and short vowels were appreciably the same in 
quality, whether all open or all close, or somehow intermediate. 
At some prehistoric date, however, perhaps not later than the 
10th c., à and 6 came to be open and ë, 6 came to be close in 
most dialects. But in certain Doric dialects (e.g. Laconian, 
Heraclean, Cretan) sometimes called “ Doris severior,” and in 
Arcado-Cyprian, a different development occurred: the short 
vowels as well as the long became open. Or else, if the original 
quality was open in all cases, we have a change affecting € and 6 
in the majority of dialects, with conservative preservation of 
the original state of affairs in the Doris severior. 


4. h in general Greek (there is some evidence for it in Myce- 
naean) is derived primarily from s, which even before the time 
of the Mycenaean documents had become h between vowels and 
also initially before vowels, r, w, I, m, and n. (Before m two 
pronunciations, one with s and one with h, apparently survived 
side by side for several centuries, so that there is literary evi- 
dence for ojukpós, etc.) The h-sounds of this origin were sup- 
plemented between Mycenaean times and the beginning of alpha- 
bete writing by the development of 7 into A (see sec. 6 below). 


5. is assumed for Mycenaean Greek. In some cases derived 
from the accidental juxtaposition of t, d, ih, and s (as in dat. 
pl. *pod-si) ; but often derived from ¢ before 1, as in didöti (pre- 
served in West Greek dialects)» *diddtst (> Att., ete. Si8wor). 
It must be assumed that the i was pronounced with a slight 
palatal onset, something like the semi-vowel 7, which as it grew 
stronger produced the ts combination, somewhat as in the Slavic 
languages, particularly Russian and Polish. In Modern Greek i 
is enunciated in this way after 7 and n, and it may be asked 
whether such treatment of + has perhaps been characteristic of 
Greek from the earliest times to the present. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY. | 


6. ca. 1100 B.C.? ]- > h- In all dialects 

This would seem to be the last phonological development 
shared by all dialects, except the subsequent loss of -h- of what- 
ever origin, which occurred in all dialects, but perhaps at dif- 
ferent dates, before the early records. See below, sec. 9. (Some 
dialects, as Laconian and Argive, later developed a new inter- 
vocalic h, derived from secondary -s-, which also tended to dis- 
appear later.) Under this rule, jos > és, *jümös > opes. Where 
j is merely a glide between ? and another vowel (graphic in 
Mycenaean), it probably disappeared leaving no trace; likewise 
w disappeared where it was a glide between u and another vowel. 


7. ca. 11th c. B. C. Disappearance of the labio-velar series. 

qu >t, gu >d, quh > th before i, e; they > p, b, ph before a, o, 
and consonants; they » k, g, kh before and after u. 

The development of these sounds is very complicated, and 
varies from dialect to dialect; *gqWis > Att. ris, Ion. xis; *quetores 
> Att. rérrapes, Homeric «íovpes. Before u the labialization of 
the consonant is lost in Attic, or the labial element itself de- 
velops into an independent vowel, and the guttural remains: 
"gund > yuvn, but Boeot. Bavá, Aeol. Bávva ; discussed by H. Hirt, 
Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidel- 
berg, 1912), sec. 222, note 2 (p. 205). See C. D. Buck, The 
Greek Dialects (Chicago, 1955), 8 68, pp. 61-3. 


8. ca. 1000 B. C.? ts>s 
As in swor < *didöti, dat. pl. root < *podsi, ordos < *statis. 


9. 10th e. B. C.? Loss of -h- 

Occurred in all dialects sometime between 1200 and 800 B. C. 
Thus skeleha (spelled in Mycenaean Gk. ke-re-a:)» oxédea. But 
in compounds whose second element begins with a rough breath- 
ing, the aspiration could be preserved, or restored by analogy 
at any time, probably as long as any aspiration existed in the 
language; occasionally written in inscriptions, as àópwv (C. I. A., 
I, 481, 1) and ebópkov (C. I. A., I, 23, 6) ; cf. also $povpá < rpo- 
öpa, and the Latin transcriptions Euhemerus, Polyhymnia, 
Panhormus. 
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10. ca. 9th c. B. C. & [a:] > [e:] (later written 4) Attic, Ionic 

(Affects also the long diphthongs, orig. ai, au, which we 
write 7, 7.) 

Most authorities say that in Attic all original à's underwent 
this change, and that after e, ı, and p the vowel later changed 
back to [a:]; see H. Zinsmeister, Griechische Grammatik, Teil 
I (Munich, 1954), p. 32; Buck $ 8b, p. 21; ete. The evidence 
to this effect seems inconclusive; see discussion in E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik? (in Müller’s Handbuch), I (Munich, 
1939), pp. 187-9. If the reversal is to be taken as a fact, its 
date must be ca. 800 B.C. at latest (before the loss of post- 
consonantal ¢ in Attic). However that may be, in Attic as we 
know it the change does not occur after e, ı, and p. To begin 
with, [a:] and [z:] were allophones of a single /ä/ phoneme, 
but the [z:] quickly developed into an independent phoneme 
which later fell together with original & = [e:]. 


11. ca. 800 B. C. Loss of n before s 

Occurred in most dialects, usually (as in Att.-Ion.) with 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, and presum- 
ably with a preliminary period of undeterminable duration when 
the vowel was nasalized; thus *panst > aac, 1st decl. acc. pl. 
-ans > ās, 9nd decl. -ons »-0s [o:s] now written -ovs, -ens > -ës 
[e:s] now written -es. This produced for the first time the 
long close vowels é and 6, later written « and ov (“spurious 
diphthongs ”), contrasting with the original open vowels which 
we write „ and e. In a few Doric dialects the lengthening did 
not occur (this is questioned by W. F. Wyatt, Jr., in T. A. P. A., 
XCVII [1966], pp. 617-43, who argues that the short vowels 
are analogical), and we have, e.g., -os in acc. pl.; also, a few 
dialects preserve -ovs. 


19. ca. 800 B. C.? č > t-, -tt- Attic, ete. 
X 8-, -88- Ionic 

The Attie development is shared, e. g., by a number of Doric 
dialects. In addition to the twofold development shown, the 
affricate was apparently preserved in a few dialects until long 
after the introduction of the alphabet. This is shown by the 
use at Halicarnassus and elsewhere of a special letter for a sibi- 
lant in these cases; see Buck, p. 18, and E. S. Roberts, An 
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Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part I (Cambridge, 1887), 
p. 177. l 


18. ca. 8th e. B.C. Loss of f [w] Attic, Ionic 


Possibly a little earlier in East Ionic, probably a little later 
in some of the islands (Central Ionic); but this was a trend 
which affected the entire (Attic-)Ionic area (as well as Doric 
Thera), and later extended in part and under varying circum- 
stances to most of the other dialects—for details see Buck, 
Bechtel, and other handbooks on the Greek dialects. In Attic 
the ¢ simply disappeared, but in Ionic if it followed a consonant 
its loss caused compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
e.g. * xdpey > Attic kópņ, Ion. xotpy; &evpos > Att. &évos, Ion. 
£eivos. The ¢ seems to have been lost first before an o-sound; 
so in Homer and in some dialects where it is usually preserved 
in other positions. 


14. ca. 8th c. B. C. Psilosis Asia Minor, Elis, Crete 


The loss of remaining h-sounds (mainly initial) occurred in 
Lesbian, Hast Ionic, and the adjacent Doric dialects of the 
western fringe of Asia Minor and the near-by islands shortly 
before the date of the earliest known inscriptions, although 
evidently after the introduction of the alphabet into Ionia; also 
occurred about the same time in other scattered localities. It 
applies also to such combinations as hm-, hw-, e.g. in puxpds < 
opixpds, Dor. and Elean ra8ós < *swädus (but presumably ‘adds 
in dialects that preserved the aspiration). Tradition makes 
initial p always aspirated, but gives no similar evidence as to 
p; perhaps this indicates that all dialects lost the A in conjunc- 
tion with u at an early date, although there is some epigraphic 
evidence for the aspirate. The supposed loss of h- in Cyprian is 
not conclusively proved by the inscriptions. 


15. 8th-5th e. B.C. Vowel contraction esp. Attic; also (in 
part) lonie, etc. 

The rules are given in all grammars and other textbooks. 
This was a continuing phenomenon, effective for some centuries 
whenever new word-formations or other sound-changes brought 
two vowels together. Most consistently carried out in Attic, but 
applying to other dialects as well, though with some variation 
in the particular form of the contraction (compare Attic «+e 
> a, Doric e-+ «» 9). 


— 
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16. ca. 700 B.C. Metathesis quantitatis Attie (to some 
extent in Ionie 
also) 

möAnos > möAews, TyAmddyo > yAniddew, Bao > Baorded, Ands 
> Aeds. Actually there is metathesis of quality as well as of 

quantity, as in A«ós > Aeós, where long open e plus short close o 

becomes short close e plus long open o. (Occurred after loss of 

f, as in Anpos; thus afós > Anpös > Ands > Acós.) 


17. ca. 6tha B.C. [uly[y] Attic, Ionic 
also [uj]>[yj] (v) 
The fronting of v, both long and short, may have occurred in 
West Ionic (Euboea) as late as the 5th century. Dialects other 
than Attic and Ionie unaffected. 


18. 5th c. B. C. th, ph, kh (6, $, x) become spirants 
Lo, £, x] Laconian 

There is evidence only for the spirant pronunciation of 6 
(as in Eng. thin); it may only be guessed, with no certainty, 
that the corresponding development applies also to $ and x. 
This is the forerunner in one dialect of a change which occurred 
generally some 6-7 centuries later. (See below, sec. 31.) On 
both occasions it must be assumed that there was an intermediate 
stage when the sounds were affricates: th > [t0]» [0] ; the affri- 
cates would then have appeared in Laconian ca. 500 B.C. or 
earlier—this stage may have lasted 50 years or much longer 
(note that in German in some cases such an affricate has existed 
for over 1000 years). 

19. 5th-3rd c. B.C. Boeotian vowel shift ^ Boeotian 
[e:] (end [ej]) > [i:] (9 
[e:] (v) > [e:] (a) 
[aj] (and [a3] _ > [e:] (m) 
[oj] (oœ) (and [5:3] > [y] or [g] (v) 

These changes later occurred in all other dialects (see below, 
secs. 23, 25-7, 29). The Boeotian shift, as precursor of the later 
development, appears as one consistent series of changes, between 
450 and 350 B.C. 


20. Early 4th e. B.C. [2:] (— 9 « 8) becomes [e:] Attica, 
Ceos 
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See R. W. Tucker in T. A. P. A., XCIII (1962), pp. 490-501; 
the argument is rejected, to be sure, by W. S. Allen in Voz 
Graeca (Cambridge, 1968), p. 70, n. 2. Thus 446€ becomes 
identical with $46. This change had already taken place in 
East Ionie ca. 700 B. C., in West Ionic (date unknown, possibly 
6th century), and in most of the Central Ionie islands 6th-5th 
century. Affects also the long diphthongs y, qv where they come 
from orig. di, àu ; having passed through the stage [ze :j, e:w], 
they now become [£:j, e:w], identical with orig. &&, eu. In East 
Ionie the shift was fairly rapid (perhaps in two generations) 
from [a:] through [z:] to [e:]; but Attic and some of Central 
Tonic remained in a state of arrested development, at [ze:], for 
several centuries. 

21. Early 4th c. B. C. [ej, ow] > [e:, o:] Attie 

That is, the diphthongs «a, ov become long close vowels, 
identical in sound with the “spurious diphthongs.” This change 
had occurred in the various Ionic dialects at various dates, and 
in Corinthian about the 7th century. It will be noted that this 
change, together with that of n [z:] to [e:] about the same 
time, represented the beginning of the simplification of the 
Greek vowel system: a reduction of one in the number of vowels 
and of four in the number of diphthongs. This tendency to 
simplification was to continue for many centuries. 


22. 4th c. B. C. [o:] » [u:] (written ov) Attic 


Possibly occurred in the 5th century in Ionic. When it oc- 
curred also in Boeotian, this sound became identical with v (pre- 
sumably in all Doric dialects as well), and v both long and 
short was then written ov when the Boeotians adopted the Jonian 
alphabet. l 


23. Late 4th e. B.C. [e:] (written «) > [i:] before con- 
sonants Attie 
This change had recently occurred in Boeotia (see above, 
sec, 19); perhaps it merely spread from there. At any rate, it 
occurred gradually throughout the Greek world during the next 
two centuries. (Covers the original diphthong as well as the 
spurious diphthong.) 

24. 2nd c. B.C. Loss of second element in long diphthongs 
with ı (“subscript”); i.e, [a:jl(g)»[a:], 

[»3]1(9)»[9:] lej] (m)>Le:] 
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Simplification of y may have occurred a little earlier than 
that of the other two diphthongs (4th-8rd c.). See E. H. 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? (Philadelphia, 
1940), 60-2 (pp. 56-7). Occurred at earlier dates in some dia- 
lects; see Buck, § 38. 


25. ca. 100 B. C. [e:] (written e)» [i:] before vowels 

Occurred in Egypt in the 2nd century, and spread to other 
areas by the end of the first century, thus completing the de- 
velopment which started in Boeotia ca. 450 B.C. 


26. 1st c. B. C. [e:] (7) > Le:] 


Started in Egypt, perhaps about 100 B.C., and spread 
throughout the Greek world. 


27. Ist c. A.D. [aj] (a)>[e:] 

In Egypt ca. Ist century B. C. (developed long before in 
Boeotia; see sec. 19 above), then spread to Syria and Greece 
proper. 


28. Ist-2nd c. A.D. Psilosis (bis) 


The loss of À had been gradually spreading for centuries 
` (there is evidence of uncertainty as to its use at Athens ca. 
400 B. C.), and now extended to all the Greek world. Scholars 
of Greek nationality and those in other countries who specialize 
in Modern Greek and Byzantine studies frequently assign a 
much earlier date to this change and to other features which are 
characteristic of Modern Greek. 


29. 2nd c. A.D.  [ojl (o) > [gi] > [yi] > Dy: L;Dyjl (w) 
also» [y :] 


This development of o: was also foreshadowed in Boeotia ca. 
400 B.C. 


30. 3rd c. A. D. fe, o] > [e, >] 

As a result, when vowel quantities were no longer distinguished 
(see sec. 35 below), o and e came to be identical; but e and 7 
continued to be different in quality, because „ had previously 
become close ([e:]; sec. 26). 


31. 3rd e. A.D. Aspirates become spirants; i.e., [ph, th, 
kh] ? L£, 6, x] 
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Repetition in the xowy of the Laconian development of the 
6th century B.C. (sec. 18 above). 


32. 3rd c. A.D. Loss of pitch accent 

The musical nature of the accent and the differentiation of 
acute, grave, and circumflex give way to a stress accent, remain- 
ing, to begin with, on the same syllable which had been accented 
before. Discussion in Sturtevant, pp. 104-5. 


88. örd-4th c. A.D. Voiced stops become spirants; i. e. 
Boy» Lv; ð, g] 
There is some evidence that this change occurred sporadically 
between vowels from the Hellenistic period on (see Sturtevant, 
pp. 87-8) ; it was generalized before the 7th century A. D. 


34, 4th c. A. D.? [dz] (£) > [z] 

The character of £ is much disputed. It is generally con- 
sidered to have represented [dz], but there is also evidence that 
it was [zd]; see the discussion in Sturtevant, pp. 92-3. Pos- 
sibly these sounds were distributed among different dialects; 
or possibly they co-existed in Attic, And possibly the simplifi- 
cation to [z] may have occurred as early as the 4th century 
B. C., at least in Magna Graecia. At any rate, it was generalized 
throughout Greece before the "th century A. D., perhaps about 
the 4th century. It may be noted here that o before a voiced 
consonant in the same word or in the next word had long— 


perhaps always—been pronounced [z]; this appears to be merely 


an allophone of the /s/ phoneme. 


95. 4th c. A. D. Loss of quantitative distinctions in vowels 

This is a consequence of the development of the stress accent 
(sec. 32). Essentially, the long vowels became short, with a 
slight tendency of all vowels to be half-long when accented in 
open syllables. As a result, a. and e were now identical, also 
o and v, also w and o. 


36. 4th-5th c. A. D. Shortening of long (double) consonants 

This development was likewise a consequence of the disappear- 
ance of the pitch accent. A fairly strong stress accent often has 
this effect; it occurred in post-classical Latin, and at various 
times in English, German, and Dutch, but has been resisted in 
Hungarian and Finnish. 
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37. ca. 5th c. A.D. av, ev, qv > [av, ev, ev] 


The spirants resulting from v in these diphthongs became 
identical with 8 (see sec. 33 above). 


88. 5th-7th c. A. D. Loss of o in -ıos, tov 


This may be regarded as a contraction (perhaps not strictly 
a phonological change). Frequently the o has been restored by 
analogy or by literary influenee, so that in some cases the con- 
tracted form and the full form now exist side by side, as in the 
name Photios or Photis (and the surname Papaphotis). The 
genitive pl. ending -iwy seems not to have been affected, the o 
being always necessary for analogical reasons. 


89. ca. 8th c. A. D.? Loss of final n 


The n is frequently preserved or restored by analogical or 
literary influence, so that it can still be heard today, except in 
the forms that exist only in the vulgate, namely the neuter nouns 
in «4 (-é) like yið, oxvdAi. 


40. 8th-9the A.D. [e] (p » [i] 


This trend began in Egypt as early as the 2nd century A. D. 
(when the long vowel was still distinguished, thus [e:] » [i:]), 
spread to Syria about the 4th century, to mainland Greece about 
the 6th century—the pronunciation evidently prevailed in Mace- 
donia at the period of the invention of the Cyrillie alphabet, i. e. 
by the end of the 8th century—, and reached Constantinople 
‚about the 9th century. 


41. 9th e. A. D.? [p, t, k] > [b, d, g] after nasals 

Thus in Modern Greek europırds is emborikos, "Eyropı is 
Engomt, Kovoravrivos is Konstandinos, etc. This restored to the 
language a series of voiced stops, even appearing to exist inde- 
pendently of a (pronounced) nasal sometimes where a syllable 
has been lost, as in boro (propé) or Dinos (Nrivos). 


42. ca. 10th c. A. D. [y] > [i] 
Applies to v, o, and w This completes the reduction of all 
the front vowels (except [e]) to [i]. 


48. ca. 11th c. A.D. [g] > [j] before e, +; and [xl > [el 
(as in Ger. ich). 
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44. ca. 11th e. A. D. [pt, kt] > [£t, xt] 
Thus vroxós > [f£toxos], óxvó > [oxto]. 


45. ca. 12th e. A.D. Accent shift in hiatus 

Where 4 or e was immediately followed by another vowel and 
the first vowel bore the accent, this accent was shifted to the 
second syllable, and the 4 or e became a semi-vowel ([j]). (The 
same development occurred also in the Romance languages.) 
Examples: wovdi, pl. moviá (for *wovdia) ; surname Hoŭ from 
"HAlas, ‘Pwpaios > "Pojiós.. A few exceptions need to be accounted 
for; for example, üpaios still seems to be the genuine popular 
form (not *ópis). 


Nore: The above listing omits the change, in Attica, Euboea, 
and some other areas, of -po- to -Bó-, which is of uncertain date. 
It is described by Buck as “ assimilation," but seems to be rather 
another instance of the development of s to A, such as occurred 
on a number of occasions in Greek; and it could have taken 
place in connection with one of those occasions, possibly even 
antedating the Mycenaean period. However, M. Lejeune (Traite 
de phonétique grecque | Paris, 1947], pp. 106-7) says these dia- 
lect changes are “ partout récentes," pointing out one example, 
xößßn = lon. kópoņ, Lesb. «ópea, to show that in Attic the change 
is later than the reversion of s to à (or its preservation?) after 
p, and thus should be dated about the 8th century B. C. 


R. WHITNEY TUCKER. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


AESCHYLUS’ VICTORY IN THE FROGS. 


The very last round of the contest between Aeschylus and 
Euripides in The Progs—the deciding round, in which each is 
asked to formulate a policy for Athens (vv. 1435 ff.)—is unfor- 
tunately mired in difficulties. The text does not seem to make 
sense as it stands, and editors from the Alexandrian period on 
have been forced to treat it as corrupt. Interpolated lines, lost 
lines, misattributed lines—all these are suspected, often in com- 
bination. And almost all the suggestions, whether simple or 
ingenious, seem attractive, so easy is it to improve the present 
text. But none of the arguments seems decisive. The possibili- 
ties for “ fiddling” with the passage are limitless—which has 
made all the fiddlings seem equally valid. But the options are 
narrowed considerably if, as I suspect, we have been misinter- 
preting one key verse (1462). 


1. Verse 1461 


A brilliant discussion of this passage, dealing with the whole 
range of earlier solutions, was undertaken by Heinrich Dorrie 
in 1957 (Hermes, LXXXIV, pp. 296-319). One striking de- 
parture from his predecessors was his attribution of v. 1461— 
"Exel ppdoatp’ àv, évOadi & od BovAopa:—to Euripides. Dörrie (pp. 
311-12) argues that Aeschylus is too pious to make this flat 
Tejection of the god’s request.” But Aeschylus is characterized 
throughout this play as haughty and self-willed. His attitude 
here is consistent with the earlier reluctance to compete at all: 
his proper arena is among the living, where his poetry still lives 
(866-9). And great poetry not only lives on, but keeps alive the 
men who made or inspired it (Theognis, 245-52)—-something 
Pluto recognizes when he tells the Chorus to resurrect Aeschylus 
by singing him (1525-7); 


1T, Kock, in his edition of the play (1898), also thought the line 
out of character. Aeschylus, here presented as the molder of good 
citizens, would surely be patriotic enough to give the city his advice 
without recompense, But Kock thinks the line part of an interpolation 
(1460-6), in whieh he did not expect consistent characterization. 
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f 
mponeparere 
m" "~ $ 
roigıw TovTov TOUTOy ueAegiv 
Kai noAraloıv KeÄAadovvres. 


Aeschylus, meanwhile, commits the chair of poetry to Sophocles, 
who will keep it for him in case he should return (1515-18). 
The words suggest that this is not likely to happen: to the 
present general condition Aeschylus adds dpa (“just in case,” 
LSJ B6) and woré (“if ever”). The point of the play is that 
Aeschylus will not return: he is living still. 

Thus it is not surprising that Aeschylus should wait until 
he is resurrected to guide Athens forward. The surprising thing, 
given the emphasis elsewhere on his poetry’s living force in the 
world, is that his determination not to speak below is broken so 
easily. In the text as it stands, Aeschylus assumes his lofty 
attitude, Dionysus speaks one line urging him to speak, and 
Aeschylus launches at once into the specifics of policy—even 
though, as we shall see, this seems to reflect an acceptance of his 
imprisoned state below. 


2. Verse 1462 


Dionysus pleads with Aeschylus in religious language; he 
seems almost to pray to him: My dyra od y’, &àAX év0€v8' avle 
rayada. Yet ihe line, as it is commonly interpreted, is also 
strangely harsh. According to the scholiast, v. 1461 reverses 
the proverb éxei fAémovca, Ödevp’ dvier rayadd. Thus Dionysus 
seems to be saying, “Since you are to remain here (£vdade 
BAérov == Erei BAérovoa), send your blessings there.” Not the 
most effective form of persuasion when the whole contest is to 
decide which poet will rise again! 

An even more serious objection to the standard interpretation 
is posed by the ellipse My 95ra od y(e). Stanford, in his edition 
(1958), paraphrases, * Oh please don’t do that "—namely, hold 
his silence there: My Syra ot ye (BovAov awräv évOadi)—the idea 
supplied from the last words of Aeschylus, (dpd€ev) evOadi & où 
BoóXAoua. But this is a clumsy way of expressing the sense 
editors need if this line is to break Aeschylus’ resolution to 
hold still. In the first place, one expects the same ellipse in 
Dionysus’ line as in Aeschylus’ (dpdfew, not wear), especially 
since ó5ra usually “echoes” in this way: cf. v. 1456, où O5 
exeivy y’ (Hera rois movnpois). Second: why the emphatic, ex- 
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pressed oú and the isolating ye? “Please, don’t you hold your 
silence here.” Does that mean Euripides has a better right to 
demand resurrection before he speaks out? Third: 8#ra is the 
wrong word for disagreeing totally with one course and suggest- 
ing its opposite (“No, don’t do that, do this”). The particle 
is usually assentient (connective and progressive in questions, 
echoing the questioner in answers—this latter a particularly 
Aristophanic use?). An apparent exception is what Denniston 
(p. 276) calls “passionate negative commands or wishes, pi 
zra.” But the passion arises, in these commands, from the 
conflict of general assent with particular disagreement (on a 
point signalized by ye). Aristophanic examples are Lys., 35-6 


— Bowriovs re mavras E£oAwAEvaı, 
- , 
— Mn 8yra wdvras y’, GAN dere tas Eyxekeıs. 


“(Right), but not all the Boeotians; spare their eels.” Or Nub., 
695-6: 

— Exdporricdy Tt TÓv acavroU mpaypdrer. 

— Mn 850, ixeredo, "vravÜd y’. 
*(Right), but not here (on the couch).” Sometimes the limi- 
tation supplied by the ye must be explained in an appended 
clause, as at Eq., 959-61: 


— Ilap' éuov de rovrovi Aaßwy raptevé pot. 
— My à5rá mo y’, à &éomor', ávrioAG c^ èyó, 
Ifpiv dv ye tov xpyopav àkovogs rv épàv. 
“Well, all right, but not like this—i.e., before hearing my 
oracles.” 

In v. 1462, then, yy öyra should echo Aeschylus’ position, tak- 
ing exception to it only in the respect signaled by ye and the 
appended &ààd-clause. “I prefer not to speak here,” the poet 
says, and Dionysus answers, “(Right), don’t you (speak here— 
as Euripides just did), but send your blessings up from here.” 
Dionysus goes along with Aeschylus; but what he passionately 
desires is that he will speak what the god is now confident will 
be raya@a: “ No, don’t answer here, not a man of your stature; ® 
but be sure to deliver the goods up above.” 


2J. D. Denniston, Particles, p. 276 (3). 
® Compare v. 1457, ob fr exelvn y’— Thats not what's wrong with 
this city—it is forced to accept bad leaders.” 
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Deliver the goods. One reason commentators have forced the 
sense of p) Spra is that they think dvi« means “send up from 
here (while you remain here). But the scholiast rightly glosses 
the word with dvdewre. The two terms are interchangeable, as 
we can see in the two great summonses sent to the underworld 
in Aeschylus’ plays. In the Persians, the request is that Aido- 
neus should raise (dvie, X dvdrepwov) Darius (650); that the 
deities escort him up (aéprere & dyo, 645, méupar Evepdev yvy 
és dus, 630)—all this so that Darius may himself bring blessings 
up to them (222): 


éoOAd cou menmev Téxve Te yas CvepÜcev és dios. 


In the Choephoroe, Orestes prays to Zeus, kdreÜev åpréprov 
berepózowov ärav (882-8). This dra is to take the form of Aga- 
memnon's resurrected spirit (ó Tai’, dves pot warep’, 489), which 
wil be a sómos . . . rar éoÜAGv dvo (147). Since the verb 
áyiéva, is a technical religious term for the dispensing of blessings 
from below, Plato says Pluto is named after the rAoöros he 
brings out of the very depths of earth (Crat., 403A4-5, or èk 
Tis yns Karwbey dvierat ô HAovros and 403E5, ds ye kai rois évOdde 
rocadra ayaa ävinow). In ihe case of Darius and Agamemnon, 
the spirit of the dead itself rises in order to dispense its bless- 
ings; it is the róuros in a own that delivers räyadd. There is, 
then, no reason to think the sending of blessings from below in- 
volves remaining below; quite the opposite. The scholiast has 
misled us by focusing attention only on the single line of a 
proverb that includes the words éxet BAérovea. What Dionysus 
says to Aeschylus is, “ You should not speak here—so long as 
you send your blessings up from here (by speaking above).” 


3. Verse 1466 


In the present text, the aira of 1466 has no antecedent: Ei, 
mAnv y 6 Ökaorys aùrà karamiver povos. Critics like to extract an 
implied xpruara from rópov in the preceding line, and make it 
the antecedent. They want the words to mean: “ Treat your 
income as helplessness.”—* Yes, since the juror consumes it all 
by himself.” That is, any addition to the treasury would simply 
lead to a higher dole for the dicasts—a not very pointed exag- 


t Cf, Aesch., Eum., 1008. 
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geration. The trouble with this attempt at meaning is that 
what the line actually says is not “ Yes, since . . .” but “ Yes, 
except that (adj yc). . . ." This whole passage is full of con- 
nectives that tug against the meaning men have imposed on it. 

If, however, vv. 1461-2 mean that Aeschylus does not formu- 
late policy in this scene, then vv. 1463-5 cannot be genuine. 
And if that is the case, their removal gives aird a perfectly clear 
antecedent in räyada at the end of what is now the preceding 
line. Dionysus says “ Take your blessings up from here." The 
next line must then be assigned to Aeschylus, who answers “ AU 
right—except that the dicast consumes them all by himself." 
Like his ereator, this Aeschylus wonders what good can be done 
for a city preyed upon by Philocleons. 

This interpretation of the line gives greater point to the word 
Karazive, One of the running jokes in this drama is the inver- 
sion by whieh *the other world" means just the opposite of 
what it means to the living. If the Mysteries performed by 
living men reveal the arcana of the after-life, then the under- 
world Mystae must “ reveal” the oddities of the “ before-death ” 
—oddities like Archedemus and Callias (419-30). These under- 
world celebrations turn men’s thoughts not to rois xdrw but rots 
dvw (420) ; they console men, not with the thought of departed 


5 Cedric Whitman has just revived Croiset’s attempt to make sense 
of the line (as spoken by Dionysus): “It is impossible to take this 
line, as is usually done, as a reference to the embezzlement of public 
revenue by the judiciary; by the judge he must mean himself, and by 
‘swallow’ he must mean ‘ believe’” (Aristophanes and the Comic Hero 
[Harvard, 1964], p. 256— cf. M. Croiset, Aristophane et les partis po- 
litiques @ Athenes [Paris, 1906], p. 266). The verb has the wrong 
tense and person to be understood this way: although the metre will 
not allow Croiset to “correct” the form given in the text, he translates 
as if it were kararlopaı (“je serai seul à goûter ce conseil”). Also, 
the judge at an artistic event is a xpırys, not a Sixarrys (cf. Acharn., 
1224; Av., 445, 447, 1101; Eccl, 1142, 1154; Nub., 1115, and the pas- 
sages collected by Pickard-Cambridge on pp. 96-9 of Dramatic Festivals 
[Oxford, 1953]). Also, it is very doubtful that xararlver can mean 
goûter (with the sense ' approve?) or swallow (in the slang sense 
“ believe"). The only parallel Whitman offers is Acharn., 484, where 
Dieaeopolis braces himself for debate by reflecting that he has the 
verbal strength of all the Euripides he has ingested (“comme un 
cordial,” as the Coulon-van Daele edition puts it; for a “ posset” in 
the quaint English of Starkie). 
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ones living on in the underworld and waiting for them, but with 
the picture of a Cleisthenes still living in the upper world but 
yearning after his lost love as he prims himself amid the tomb- 
stones (422-4). If living men say “Strike me dead if... .” 
then the dead must say “ Strike me alive” (dvaBiolny, 177). So 
it is with v. 1466: the religious formula of the preceding line 
has summoned a dead poet to bestow his gifts upon the living, 
and Aeschylus’ wry xaraziver turns his act into a reverse liba- 
tion. The dead man pours his offering to the living—but one 
bloated class, clustering around the sacred offering (rdyadd), 
gulps it all down. 

Aeschylus, as he is portrayed in this drama, is far from ebxodos. 
But he resembles Sophocles in one respect: he is not scrambling 
to “ desert" the underworld, like Euripides (80-2). His accept- 
ance of Dionysus’ offer is grudging: he has misgivings about 
the men he must get “ back in shape” after their Euripidization. 
If he returns to the world, it will be to rebuke it. Still, the 
bargain is struck. If he is to speak again, it must be among 
the living. Dionysus agrees he should not speak below (y 
657a. od y') ; but he should bestow his blessings above. Aeschylus 
will go, though he doubts the world's worthiness. Pluto can say 
kpivors dy in the next line, and Dionysus does not hesitate longer. 
His trust in Aeschylus is entirely restored. 


4. Verses 1442-50 


If vv. 1461-2 indicate that Aeschylus does not formulate a 
poliey for Athens at the end of this play, then vv. 1463-5 are 
not genuine—something suspected already on other (though not 
conclusive) grounds.? And if Aeschylus makes no policy, then 
vv. 1442-50 must also be struck from the text. For Dörrie has 
proved (pp. 304-9) that these cannot be assigned to Euripides, 


° The device, which is nothing more than the standing Themistoclean- 
Periclean strategy, does not seem an imaginative enough contribution 
to lead to Aeschylus! victory. In fact, it is no contribution at all. As 
Wilamowitz noticed, the advice is not even particularly appropriate to 
the year 405 and the straits in which Athens found herself when the 
play was first presented. Besides, it is not in character for the oli- 
garchical Aeschylus of this play to be promoting the naval policy of 
Pericles. The lines—a stranded protasis without an apodosis—are 
insecurely anchored in their place, 
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as they are in the manuscripts. A new speech is begun at 1442 
(éyo uév .. .), and this speech contains advice that occurs in 
four other places—twice in the parabasis (686-705, 718-37) and 
twice in comments made by Aeschylus (1431-2, 1454-5). The 
plea of the famous parabasis, which we are told was so popular 
with the audience, is that pryouxaxia not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the city’s desire to use oligarchical talents now “ out 
of currency.” The whole matter is summed up in v. 735, xprjotc 
rots xpyoroiew (cf. xpupeda in vv. 725 and 731). Aeschylus later 
shows that these are his standards when he says (1431-2) that 
Alcibiades should be put to the city’s use (his earlier crimes 
forgotten) and when he asks whether the city is following the 
best leaders (xpyraı .. . xpyorois, 1454-5). The speech at 1442- 
50 also argues that the city is relying on the wrong sort now 
and must adopt their opposites (cf. xoópe0a and ypnoaipeĝa, Vv. 
1447-8, and compare the xpgarà 75 móde at 686). The obscure 
idea in 1443-4 comes to the same as neraßaAövres rods vpÓTovs 
at 734—a point made clear by the correspondence of 1447-8 
and 735. 

It is inconceivable that Euripides, in the last exchange with 
Aeschylus, would be made to agree with him and with the 
play’s parabasis; and moreover that he would then be rejected 
as offering inferior counsel.” It is a case of aut Aeschylt aut 
nullius. Aeschyli, Dörrie decides. But it must be nullius if we 
take seriously the language of 1461-2, which indicates Aeschylus 
does not make any reply to Dionysus’ question at 1435-6. This 
is a conclusion reinforced by several other factors. 

The lines have, like 1463-5, been challenged on other grounds. 
They do not make sense as they stand in the texi—Dórrie must 
shift them around to make his interpretation work (he makes 
them come after 1462, which means he must suppose that some 
lines were lost linking 1450 with 1463). The lines are clearly 
misattributed to Euripides. Like 1463-5, they contain another 
stranded éray clause with no apodosis (1443-4)—-Dörrie thinks 


* Dorrie (pp. 308-9) tries to argue, as well, that vv. 1442-50 cannot 
be spoken by Euripides because they are anti-Sophistic in tendency, 
attacking the relativistic reliance on things that appear mira to the 
state (cf. Plato, Theaet., 167C). The argument is a bit too finespun 
to be itself moréy. 
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the clumsiness of these protaseis is for some reason eased if they 
are spoken by the same character.® 

If these considerations help us in rejecting vv. 1442-50, so 
do Dérrie’s own arguments. As he demonstrates, the idea sug- 
gested in the lines has already been given full expression in the 
parabasis and brought into play in the two comments of Aeschy- 
lus. Why should Aristophanes hammer at his moral like a 
preacher running out of time? The text as Dorrie reconstructs 
it descends dishearteningly from the high comedy of the word- 
weighing (performed, no doubt, with elaborate stage business 
out of the Psychostasia) to weak and iterative pamphleteering. 

If 1442-50 echoes the general point made elsewhere in the 
play, and echoes the play on xpjedaı and xpyorol, that very fact 
may explain its intrusion into the text. It is indeed a “ parallel 
passage,” one easily cited in connection with 1454-7 and then 
copied into the text. This mechanical stage of the error seems 
well marked from the fact that vv. 1451-3 are cut off from the 
lines to which they respond (1437-41), and a speech-opening 
{eyo pév ..) is allowed to stand in the middle of a rhesis, 
with no paragraphus.? 


® Dörrie reconstructs the text so that Aeschylus not only speaks 1442- 
50 but continues to speak 1463-5. But the aristocratic sympathies of 
1442-50 sit ill with the Perielean naval poliey of 1463-5. Dörrie makes 
the connection between the two passages occur, conveniently, in his 
lacuna after 1450. Furthermore, one of the old arguments against the 
authenticity of vv. 1437 and 1452-3 (see note 9 below) was the fact 
that, if retained, the lines gave Euripides two answers to Aeschylus” 
one at the climax of this neatly symmetrical contest—and this after 
Dionysus had expressly asked each to give only one piece of advice 
(play yvounv, 1435). Dörrie’s text maintains this asymmetry by giving 
Aeschylus two answers to Euripides’ one. 

? Another way to solve the problem of the inconcinnity of what 
precedes and follows 1442-50 is to count its immediate setting as 
spurious. That is, in fact, the oldest and most popular expedient for 
dealing with this scene. The V scholia to 1437 and 1452 tell us that 
Aristarchus deleted 1437-41 and 1452-3 because the lines describing the 
plan to “bomb” the Spartans with Cleocritus and Cinesias are “dull 
and unworthy” (doprixdrepol els, kal ebredeis). Unworthy, one suspects, 
not so much of Aristophanes as of Euripides—a criterion that would 
lead to orgies of deletion in the corpus of Aristophanes, where Euripides 
is outrageously manhandled. A more serious objection is that of Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, also reported in the scholia: each contestant should 
give only one response. But this objection is met just as efficiently 
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Nor is: it surprising that another passage (1463-5) was 
imported into the text at this place. Tucker pointed out how 
liable a scene of this sort is to the suggestion of alternative 
readings: any revival of the play would tempt men to insert 
political advice appropriate to their own time or to some more 
general situation than the specific one Aristophanes addressed in 
the play’s first performance.*® It would be easy, too, for Aeschy- 
lus’ deliberate silence in this place to be misunderstood, leading 
men to think he should have some lines to speak. Van Leeuwen 
and Radermacher, in their commentaries (1896 and 1921), 
thought the Periclean advice of 1463-5 might have been taken 
from lines spoken by that statesman in Cratinus’ Demot; but 
this cannot be established because there are too many possibili- 
ties, and even probabilities, that will explain the insertion of 
the verses. 


by excising 1442-50 as by striking 1437-41 and 1452-3. Indeed, where 
interpolation is suspected, there is an a priori case for treating the 
interrupted passage as genuine rather than the interrupting one. 
Neither of the ancient arguments constitutes a serious case against 
1437.41, 1452-3—not, certainly, a case of the sort that can be made 
against 1442-50. Besides, there are positive considerations in favor of 
the authenticity of a bombing plan. It has often been noticed that the 
debate between the old education given by Aeschylus and the new one 
offered by Euripides (937-1098) is cast in the same terms as the agon 
of the two Logoi in The Clouds. The Sophistry of Socrates and the 
"Adtxos Aéyos reveals itself, there, in the concoction of gvernpa (Nub., 
143) like the measuring of flea-leaps by construction of flea-boots (144- 
"53), or the squaring of hunger’s circle with mystic powder and reason's 
compass (175-9)——hare-brained hocus-pocus that makes Strepsiades 
think he can outwit creditors with theories of word-gender and ad- 
vanced meteorology. These schemes all have the bubble-headed ingenuity 
of Euripides’ bombing strategy, and rightly so: Euripides is once more, 
in The Frogs, made “ guilty by association” with Socrates the clever 
(vv. 1491-9) and he is described as offering all kinds of practical ad- 
vantages to be derived from his teaching, even “household hints” 
(ras olkías olxeiy äueıwor 7 wpd rot, vv. 976-7). It is no wonder that, 
when Euripides announces this program for Better Living Through 
Poetry (971-9), Dionysus rejoices like Strepsiades that men will now 
be able to find out who has been snitching the garlic (980-91). Thus, 
not only is the bombing scheme in character for Euripides; it is de- 
cidedly “in character,” in his normal satiric manner, for Aristophanes 
to make fun of a Sophist by attributing demented Rube-Goldbergisms 
to him. 
19 Aristophanes, Frogs 1435 sqq.,” O. R., XI (1897), pp. 302-3. 
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5. Conclusion 


Is there a dramatic gain to the interpretation I offer for 
vv. 1461-2 and 1466 (with the consequent rejection of vv. 1442- 
50 and 1463-5)? I think so. Instead of basing his climactic 
scene on the choice of some definite policy (and one that, in the 
present text, makes no sense), Aristophanes makes comedy, not 
propaganda. His consistently drawn Aeschylus remains con- 
sistent. The master of impressive silences (911-17), who dis- 
dained contest with the dead (866-9), has won back his old 
admirer—“ bamboozled” him, Euripides would say (919-20)— 
by his old arts: by haughtiness, grandeur, heroic loftiness. Not 
by tricky details of policy. He has stood throughout for the 
opposition of wisdom to gadgetry. He was angered at Euripides 
attempt to “computerize” poetry (vv. 797-804) and his own 
£óveow is contrasted with the empty ingenuity of Socrates (1482- 
9), with the reduction of poetry to the level of Home Economics 
(971-01). Euripides has a Palamedes-type invention to offer 
Athens—a Cleocritus-Cinesian air raid. Aeschylus does not 
meet him on his own level, but moves the debate to higher 
ground: Athens will live if it desires the resurrection of 
Aeschylus. The mere willingness to listen to him, to its best 
self, its heroic past, will effect a salvation that no scheming 
could accomplish. That is what the “conversion” of Dionysus 
signifies. He did not get what he expected, but something better 
—not Euripides’ devices, but the living Aeschylus. If Athens 
learns, like its festival god, to yearn once again after that, then 
it needs no further prompting on the externals of policy. 
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HORACE AND AUGUSTUS. 


In an essay some years ago I sought to define the factors in- 
volved in Virgil’s acceptance of Octavian. This does not appear 
to have been as foreordained as Virgilian students have generally 
implied, and it was not accidental that Virgil finally gave his 
allegiance in the period just after 40 B.C. when Octavian was 
shifting his outward line of policy from vengeance for Caesar’s 
murder to that restoration of order ana Roman ways associated 
with the name Augustus.* 

During the course of the argument an incidental comparison 
between Virgil and Horace suggested that the former, once 
having decided to accept Octavian, never thereafter wavered, 
but that the same could not be said of Horace, “whom Augustus 
won and then lost.” This comment has evoked queries, particu- 
larly perhaps because students of Horace’s life and poetry do 
not seem to have considered the possibility that he turned away 
from Augustus, consciously or unconsciously. Yet, if this view 
has any merit, we must account Horace’s full support of 
Augustus as a phase of the poet’s life which was of relatively 
brief duration rather than his guiding principle throughout his 
later life. In considering the situation more fully, indeed, I have 
found that it sheds interesting light on the climate of Roman 
opinion in the years on either side of 20 B.C. 
` Asa young man Horace showed very strong political and social 
feelings, a point to be kept in mind when one investigates his 
later life. He committed himself so far to the cause of Brutus and 
Cassius as to fight in their army as a tribune. No poetry of this 
era survives—if any were written—to indicate why a freedman’s 
son took this step; but two observations may be made about it 
with some certainty. In the first place, Horace’s was a genuine 
commitment of spirit, for in later years he referred to his part 
repeatedly, without undue apology.’ 


1“ VirgiPs Acceptance of Octavian,” A.J.P. LXXVI (1955), pp. 
34-46; see also my Civilization and the Caesars (New York, Norton 
paperbaek, 1965), pp. 171-93. 

* Odes, II, 7; III, 4, 26; Satires, I, 6 and 7; Epistles, I, 20, 23; II, 2, 
46 ff. 
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Secondly, Horace’s adhesion was for aristocratic rather than 
for democratic reasons. The tyrannicides had killed Caesar in 
the name of libertas, a term which in the Late Republic con- 
noted especially senatorial privilege and authority; and the poet 
who began his Homan odes odi profanum volgus et arceo shows 
elsewhere abundantly his distrust of the masses, fickle and poor 
in judgment. The poetical works of Horace also make clear 
his desire for the approbation of the upper classes—me primis 
urbis belli placuisse domique, he boasts at the end of Episile, 
I, 20— and his belief in the necessity of a structured society at 
Rome.* 

After the defeat and deaths of Brutus and Cassius, Horace 
returned to Rome. Whatever landed property at Venusia his 
father may have left him was confiscated for the benefit of the 
veterans of the triumvirs; somehow Horace saved enough from 
the wreck to buy the post of quaestor's clerk. Here, though 
the position had its importance, he passed a bitter life in the 
late 40's; his earliest surviving poetry includes the despondent 
Sixteenth Epode, in which he trenchantly criticized contempor- 
ary Rome and urged flight to the Isles of the Blest. 

His poetry nonetheless brought him the friendship of the 
young Virgil who introduced him to Maecenas, the minister 
of internal affairs for Octavian. At this time, the first years of 
the 30's, Octavian was struggling to maintain an insecure posi- 
tion in Italy against the threats of Sextus Pompey, master of 
the Western seas, and was rapidly changing his program along 
the lines already suggested. Whether Maecenas could see prac- ' 
tical utility in gaining the support of a promising but bitter 
poet we do not know; but in the end, after a delay of nine 
months, he accepted Horace. From this point, probably late 


? Odes, III, 1, 1; but on the limited weight of odi here, ef. Eduard 
Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 263. See also Odes, I, 1, 7; 35; 
II, 2, 17-21; III, 2, 20; Epistles, I, 1, 76; 19, 37; Satires, I, 6, 17-18; 
and on libertas Ch. Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome 
during the Late Republic and Early Principate (Cambridge, 1952). 

* E. g., Odes, III, 1, 14-15, aequa lege necessitas / sortitur insignis et 
imos. 

* See my essay, “How Did Augustus Stop the Roman Revolution? ” 
C.J., LII (1956), pp. 107-12. Relations with Maecenas: Armand 
Fougnies, Mécène (Brussels, 1947), pp. 49 ff.; and especially Satires, 
I, 6, 49-64. 
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in 88, onwards Horace had support which eventually extended 
beyond encouragement to the gift of a Sabine farm; through his 
patron he became acquainted to a limited extent with Octavian. 

Order thus had been brought into his life by Maecenas, as it 
was to be restored to the Roman state by Octavian across the 
30s and early 20s. There can be no doubt that Horace became 
sympathetic with this vast effort to stabilize anew the Roman 
frame of life. Together with Virgil he helped to create the 
canonical picture of the wicked Cleopatra, contaminato cum 
grege turpium / morbo virorum. The year from Actium to 
the fall of Alexandria may have represented for Horace (but 
not for Virgil) the high point in his commitment to Octavian; 
but thereafter his Roman odes, and many others in the first three 
books of Odes, can be read only as a genuine expression of grati- 
tude and support for that program which resulted in Octavian’s 
taking the name of Augustus in 27 B. C. On this evidence, which 
has often been surveyed, there is no need to tarry.” 

For even in this era there was another side to Horace’s 
thought. Perhaps the most complicated personality of the 
Augustan age, Horace could fluctuate between the frankest 
hedonism and the blackest pessimism; and scholars have long 
noted that even his praise of Augustus was marked by an under- 
tone of detachment. A recent work thus distinguishes in 
Horace’s Roman odes between his sinceritd, a quality genuinely 
present, and an autenticità, i.e., a deep spiritual commitment, 
which is lacking.? This distinction cannot be drawn for Virgil, 
in whom one never senses doubt or disagreement with the 
Augustan system. In the Aeneid Augustus is the prince of 
peace; Horace continues to hanker for military vengeance on 
the Parthians and for the conquest of Britain, echoing the 
sentiments of the military aristocracy of Rome.® While Virgil 


* Odes, I, 37, 9-10; cf. Epodes 1 and 9. 

T See, among many, A. G. Amatucci, Conferenze Augustee nel bimille- 
nario della nascità (Milan, 1939), pp. 48-53; Fraenkel, Horace, pp. 
260 ff.; Laura O. Sangiacomo, Le “Odi Romane” (Rome, 1942); 
Friedrich Solmsen, “Horace’s First Roman Ode,” A.J. P., LXVIII 
(1943), pp. 337-52; Tadeusz Zielinski, Horace et la société romaine au 
temps d'Auguste (Paris, 1938). 

® Antonio La Penna, Orazio e Videologia del principato (Turin, 1963), 
p. 24. 

° Odes, I, 35; III, 2, ete.; Dio Cassius, LIIT, 22, 5; 25, 2; Strabo, 
IV, 5, 3. Cf. H. D. Meyer, Die Aussenpolitik des Augustus und die 
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sensed the sorrows of life, he remained fundamentally optimistic ; 
Horace drowned his fears in wine or sought to withdraw to his 
Sabine farm. In particular, his expressions of support for the 
religious and social reforms of Augustus had a shade of doubt 
with respect to their efficacy, a doubt which accorded with the 
sceptical attitudes of his aristocratic friends.!? 

Horace’s personal relationships with Augustus are illuminated 
both by the poetry and by the ancient life of the poet. Horace 
certainly felt sure enough of Augustus’ support to parade it 
in the matter of freedom of speech," yet twice in the Epistles 
he insisted on the necessity of setting poems before Augustus 
only when the princeps was in a good mood—let us not sollicito 
damus aut fesso. This stiffness and formality in the relations 
between the two, however, seems to have been due primarily to 
the poet. Horace refused the position of private secretary to 
Augustus, probably in 25 B. C.; later we have a letter addressed 
to Horace in which Augustus jestingly inquires, “Do you fear 
that you will be reproved by posterity for seeming to be an 
intimate of ours?” 38 

The evidence that Horace supported Augustus in war and in 
the restoration of order across the 30’s and early 20’s is thus 
abundant; yet even in this period one cannot describe the poet 
as a man who had given body and spirit to Augustus. Always 
there were shadows of doubt and pessimism, born of the poet’s 
cast of mind. We must remember too that Horace had wide 
contacts in the aristocratic circles of Roman society, not all of 
which surrendered their independence of views to the Augustan - 
system. Was it likely that a man of such complicated character 
could hitch his wagon permanently to Augustus’ star and find 
no flaws either in the new system or in its results? 


Augusteische Dichtung (Köln, 1961); C. E. Stevens in Aspects of 
Archaeology (London, 1951), pp. 332 ff. 

1? Note the pessimism at the end of the Roman odes (ITI, 6, 46-8). 

M Satire, IT, 1; N, W. DeWitt, “ Parresiastic Poems of Horace,” 
C. P., XXX (1935), pp. 312-19; Agnes Kirsopp Michels, “ IIAPPHZIA 
and the Satire of Horace,” O.P., XXXIX (1944), pp. 173-7. 

12 Epistle, I, 13 (sent with the first three books of the Odes); II, 
1, 219 ff. 

18 Suetonius, De poetis (ed. Rostagni, p. 117). T. Frank, “On 
Augustus’ References to Horace," C.P., XX (1925), pp. 26-30, would 
put the offer earlier; but cf. H. Bardon, Les empereurs et les leitres 
latines d'Auguste à Hadrien (Paris, 1940), p. 36. 
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On the surface, as one reads Horace's later poetry, the answer 
would àppear to be so affirmative that Horatian scholars have 
generally pictured him as a continuingly enthusiastic supporter 
of Augustus. Personally, indeed, there may even have been a 
closer acquaintance of the two after the publication of the first 
three books of Odes in 28 B. C.;** and certainly the poet yielded 
obedience to the master’s requests or directives. The Carmen 
Saeculare was officially commissioned in 17; the fourth book 
of Odes celebrated Augustan victories 17-13; and Horace wrote 
an epistle on literary matters for Augustus after receiving the 
letter quoted above. Much of this, however, is “ external,” 
rather than reflecting Horace’s deepest sentiments. The praise 
of Augustus in the later Odes, thus, is of a conventional nature 
which reminds one of Ovid’s mode of flattery; 75 and the epistle 
to Augustus seems to have a flat air as if Horace were irritated 
at the command to compose it. 

To gain some inkling of what Horace was thinking about, one 
must turn to his Epistles; and here both the general flavor and 
some hidden tones are very suggestive. It would appear that 
Horace had become much concerned with philosophic matters, 
eclectic in approach though now more deeply tinged with 
Stoic doctrine—and Stoicism, it may be observed, was not to 
prove itself entirely compatible with the principate over the 
next few generations. In part this shift may be explained by 
Horace’s sense that he was growing older;!9 but also he was 
evidently much concerned with the tone of contemporary society. 

And there was much indeed to alarm a moralist inclined to 
aristocratic standards in the society of Rome during the years 
23-20, when the first book of Epistles was composed. This fact 
may tend to escape us if we idealize the Augustan system and 
dilate on the relief which the Roman world found in the restora- 


^ So Fraenkel, Horace, pp. 355-6, who finds Horace “ perfectly at 
ease? in writing his epistle to Augustus (p. 383). 

15 So especially Odes, IV, 5, 5-8; 17-32, which assemble the themes 
later poets were to use to flatter their Caesars; cf. La Penna, Orazio, 
pp. 25, 116 ff. 

18 Cf, Epode, 14; Satires, II, 3, 1-16; Epistle, II, 2; Walter Wil, 
Horaz und die Augusteische Kultur (Basel, 1948), p. 268. Augusto 
Serafini, “ Inquietudine de Orazio," Maia, VI (1953), pp. 257-70, is a 
significant essay on his later period; see also Wili, pp. 291 f., and 
Ed. Courbeaud, Horace, sa vie et sa pensée à l'époque des épitres (Paris, 
1919). 
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tion of order; for that moral corruption which becomes terribly 
evident in the earlier works of Ovid did not begin suddenly in 
the 10’s. Politically, for example, there was repeated disorder 
in the elections for consul, M. Egnatius Rufus sought to assert 
himself in the mode of a Republican demagogue, and the com- 
mon folk at one point sought to make Augustus dictator. 
Morally, Augustus was already being forced in 18-17 to cope 
with the rampant materialism, brutality, and egotism unleashed 
as a reaction to the chaos of the 30’s and its cessation in the 
early 20's.!* 

One of the deepest reflections of this situation, which has 
been remarkably ignored, lies in Horace’s ever sharper attack on 
the getting of money and its use in gluttony or display. The 
theme was not entirely new in Horace’s work, but in his youth 
it had been muffled by a somewhat callous man-of-the-world 
attitude; in the Epistles, however, he reiterates the old aristo- 
cratic shibboleth that wealth and virtue are not synonymous 
and assaults the ways of the parvenus. The Greeks love poetry, 
he charged in the Ars Poetica, while we learn to count money; 
how then can we make poems? !5 

Key words in this philosophic attack on materialism are liber, 
libertas, and their derivatives. Earlier the slave Davus had 
advanced the Stoic principle that all men are slaves of passion 
and had defined the man truly liber as being sapiens sibi qui 
imperiosus, / quem neque pauperis neque mors neque vincula 
terrent ;!? otherwise the term seems to mean only frank, unre- 
strained, freeborn. It is at least interesting that the words are. 
employed only twice in the first three books of the Odes.” But 
from the First Epistle on, fiber-kbertas appears in a philosophi- 
cal sense, the concept of freedom as opposed to external burdens 
of wealth and ambition;?* and in Epistle I, 18, dedicated to 
liberrime Lolli, Horace relates it to the problem of courting 
favor and getting along with the great men of the world. 


"U Of. Dio, LIV, 1, 3-6; 10, 1-5; 13; 16; C. A. H., X (Cambridge, 
1934), pp. 143-50, 434-52. 

18 Ars Poetica, 323-32. 

10 Satires, IT, 7, 83-4. 

2° Odes, III, 5, 22; 24, 12. The term does not appear in Odes, I, 12. 

31 Epistles, I, 1, 69 and 107; 7, 36; 10, 40; 16, 63ff.; 18, 1 ff. Note 
too that in Odes, IV, 14 he refers to the Raetians devota morti pectora 
liberae, which is a way of looking at Rome’s enemies not often to be 
found in Horace earlier. 
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Generally the term libertas is embedded in Stoic common- 
places, büt its bearing was not purely theoretical In Epistle 
I, 7 Horace rejected Maecenas' request that he return to Home, 
a rejection which broadened out into Horace’s declaration of 
independence from his patron. Maecenas, he claimed, did not 
make him rich merely to enforce obedience; but if the poet 
must give up all to be free, he would: nec somnum plebis laudo 
satur alium nec/ otia divitis Arabum liberrima mulo. If 
we set against Horace’s ever more conventional eulogy of 
Augustus this bitterly eritical analysis of that materialism which 
was swelling in Roman society by the late 20's, I cannot but 
feel that in the deepest spiritual sense Augustus (as well as 
Maecenas) had “lost” Horace. 

This suggestion must be a subjective one, as is much else in 
poetic analysis; and it is not my intention to argue that Horace 
turned consciously against the princeps himself. The term 
libertas seems always to have been used by Horace in a social 
rather than a political sense, though one must remember that 
libertas had social as well as political significance for the aristo- 
crats of the Late Republic with whom Horace had once fought. 
To Augustus Horace continued, for a while, to give the poems 
which were ordered; on his death he made Augustus his heir 
at law.’ But that external tribute, I think, was all that Horace 
had left to give the master of the Roman world. 

Poets and artists alike often “feel” the verities of a situation, 
rather than analyzing them coldly; and the evidence of Horace’s 
-later poetry strongly suggests that he had turned sharply away 
from the practical results of the principate. In that unconscious 
turn Horace, more than any other great figure of the Augustan 
age, foreshadowed the intellectual temper which produced Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Juvenal; and it is not without interest that he 
did so within less than a decade after the great outward 
restoration of the res publica In 28-27 B.C. 


CHESTER G. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


22 Suetonius, De poetis (ed. Rostagni, p. 123). In his epistle to 
Augustus, largely concerned with the relations of ruler and poets, 
Horace did not object to patronage, but yet justified the independent 
role of the poet as vates. 


THE PALLAKE OF PHILONEDS. 


The pallake of Philoneus, Antiphon, 1, 14-20, almost uni- 
versally has been pronounced a slave. Lipsius alone rightly 
objected but apparently has not won adherents.* 

The contention that she was a slave rests on two arguments: 
1) she was tortured? in a judicial investigation and 2) Philo- 
neus seems to have exercised ownership over her. The first 
argument is suspect because it touches upon a controversy which 
has not yet been definitely settled, i.e., were free non-citizens 
liable to torture in private prosecutions. That they were liable 


1 J. Lipsius, Das attische Recht (Leipzig, 1905-1915), p. 895, n. 122. 
Meier and Schémann, Der attische Process (Halle, 1824), p. 685, 
n, 92, were in doubt and made no decision. To A. Philippi, Der Areopag 
und die Epheten (Berlin, 1874), p. 38, the only distinction to be made 
was that she was a «ene, not an Athenian, and certainly not a slave. 
Everyone else has branded her a slave: W. Becker-Göll, Charikles, III 
(Berlin, 1878), p. 338; M. Guggenheim, Die Bedeutung der Folterung 
im attischen Prozesse (Zürich, 1882), p. 23, n.; R. C. Jebb, The Attic 
Orators, I (London, 1876), p. 65; Wilamowitz, “Die erste Rede des 
Antiphon," Hermes, XXII (1887), p. 195; E. Hruza, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte des griechischen und römischen Familienrechtes, II (Er- 
langen, 1894), p. 82; L. Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé, I (Paris, 
1897), p. 103; L. Gernet, Antiphon (Paris, 1923), p. 42, n. 2; M. 
DeVries, Pallake (Amsterdam, 1927), p. 16; J. Thiel, “De Antiphontis 
oratione prima, I," Mnemosyne, LV (1927), p. 325; R. Bonner-G. Smith, | 
The Administration of Justice, IY (Chicago, 1938), p. 130, n. 4; S. 
Wijnberg, Antiphon’s Herste Rede (Amsterdam, 1938), pp. 98 and 118; 
K. Maidment, Minor Attic Orators (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), p. 8; K. 
Freeman, The Murder of Herodes (London, 1946), p. 93; W. Erdmann, 
R.-E., s. v. Pallake; A. Barigazzi, Antifonte, prima orazione (Firenze, 
1955), p. 87; D. M. MacDowell, Athenian Homicide Law (Manchester, 
1963), p. 62. 

2 Ant, 1, 20: 7@ yap Sypoxolyw TpoxiÜeica wapedöößn. To Thiel, p. 325, 
the hypothesis that she was immediately put to death was another 
reason for believing she was a slave; the Greek text, however, does not 
say this. Better Turasiewicz, De Servis Testibus (Wroclaw, 1963), 
p. 20: ^. . . Philonei concubina, quae pocula ministraverat, veneficii 
damnata et necata est." Both A. Philippi, p. 38, and J. Thonissen, Le 
droit pénal de lo république athénienne (Paris, 1875), p. 248, had 
assumed that she died on the wheel, but Gernet (Antiphon), p. 43, 
n. 2, followed by Barigazzi, p. 92, haa clarified this point. 
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in public prosecutions is, or should be, recognized. The evidence 
is overwhelming. For private prosecutions, at least in homicide 
cases,* there is substantial demonstration in the torture of the 
Argive xenos,® the Mitylenean zenos,® and the hypothetical tor- 
ture of Theodotus of Plataea." 

It is the second argument which deserves consideration, the 
apparent ownership which Philoneus exercised over her, seen 
in a single clause which Thiel described as verba consulto 
obscura. The speaker introduces the pallake as qv Ei wopveiov 
eueAAe (Philoneus) xaraoryjoaı, generally taken to mean: “. . . 
whom he intended to place in a brothel.” ® 


? Non-eitizens who were either threatened or actually tortured in 
publie prosecutions were the Peiraean barber (Plut, Nicias, 30 and 
De garr., 13) Agoratus (Lys., 13, 25-7), Xenophon (Lys., 13, 54), and 
Anaxinos of Oreus (Aeschin., 3, 223-4; Dem., 18, 137; pseudo-Plut., 
Vita Dem., 848). 

‘That homicide cases were treated as private rather than public 
prosecutions, see G. Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law in Anctent 
Greece (Berkeley, 1927), pp. 9 ff. 

ë Thuc., VIII, 92,2; see also Lys, 13, 71; Lyc., Leocrat., 112; 
Plut, Aic. 25. Lipsius, p. 895, n. 122, places this case in the category 
of homicide (Blutklagen). 

e Ant., 5, 29-30, 49-50. See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit (Leipzig, 
1868), I, p. 180; Thalheim, R.-E., s. v. Basanoi; Lipsius, p. 895, n. 122; 
R. Turasiewiez, pp. 67-8. But cf. A. Heffter, Die uthenäische Ge- 
richisverfassung (Cöln, 1822), p. 313, n. 12; Gernet (Antiphon), 
pp. 122-3, n. 4; K. Maidment, pp. 180-3, n. “c°; J. Jones, The Law 
and Legal Theory of the Greeks (Oxford, 1956), p. 141, n. 2. 

T Lys. 3, 33. See M. Meier, De bonis damnatorum (Berlin, 1819), 
pp. 52-3, n. 165; J. Bremi, Lysiae et Aeschinis Orationes Selectae 
(Gotha, 1826), p. 32; A. Bóckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener? 
(Berlin, 1851), I, p. 253; M. Isler, Neue Jahrb. CHI (1871), I, 
p. 114; H. Wiegand, Die Platder in Athen (Ratzeburg, 1889), p. 9; 
Thalheim; Busolt, Griechische Geschichte (Gotha, 1904), p. 1038, n. 2; 
G. Ammendola, Le orazioni ‘Contra Simone’ e ‘Per Mantiteo’ (Citta 
di Castello, 1914), p. 42; N. Vianello, Le orazioni di Lisia (Torini, 
1914), p. 125, n. 1; Lipsius, p. 895 and n. 122; K, Freeman, pp. 105-6; 
U, Albini, Lisia (Firenze, 1955), p. 414, n. 9. But cf. J. Reiske, Lysias 
(Leipzig, 1772), p. 153; C. Franken, Commentationes Lysiacae (Gro- 
ningen, 1865), p. 31; Gernet-Bizos, Lysias (Paris, 1924), pp. 66, n. 2; 
74, n. 2; J. Petit, Lisias (Barcelona, 1929), p. 41, n. 1; W. Lamb, 
The Orations of Lysias (New York, 1930), p. 70; M. Fernandez- 
Galiano, Lisias, Discursos (Barcelona, 1953), pp. 61, 77; Turasiewiez, 
pp. 68-9. 

5 Thiel, p. 324. 

* Ant, 1, 14. Wilamowitz, p. 204, interpreted it to mean that he 
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To maintain from this clause alone that the power which 
Philoneus manifested over her was that of a master over his 
slave is, at best, only a possibility. On so important an issue, 
such a decision is too precariously established. That the power 
he had over her was other than a purely legal one is, as I 
hope to demonstrate, more plausible. 

The meaning of this key clause is to a great extent dependent 
on the relationship of Philoneus and his pallake, not the other 
way around, as I see it, and our understanding of this relation- 
ship rests partly on the meaning of pallake. Was a pallake free 
or a slave? Hruza!? and Beauchet!* maintained that a pallake 
was generally, DeVries’? always, a slave and they interpreted 
the illustrative passages !? in this prejudicial light. Buermann ** 
to some extent, Caillemer,’® Lipsius 1$ and more recently Wolff 27 
have rightly given the pallake a more honorable position. Wolff, 
indeed, sees in the pallake-relationship a type of personal union 
distinct from the legitimate, politico-religious éyyóg-éx0osws mar- 
riage, but enjoying, to a certain degree, legal protection. The 
term itself, for Wolff, has nothing to do with whether a girl 
is free or slave, but designates rather her social or professional 
vocation.!? 

Though Wolff concedes that many pallakaı in Athens might 
well have been slaves,? I would suggest that the pallake in late 
5th and 4th century Athens was usually a free woman. The 


intended to sell her to a brothel and was followed in this by T. 
Hopfner, R.-E., s.v. Philtron, W. Erdmann, Freeman, p. 93. But cf. 
Thiel, p. 324, and Barigazzi, p. 87. 

1? Hruza, pp. 87 ff. 

7 Beauchet, p. 101, n. 4. 

t2 DeVries, p. 19. 

78 For a rather complete listing of relevant passages see DeVries, esp. 


pp. 11-18. 
"H. Buermann, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil, Suppl. IX (1877-78), pp. 567-97. 
Though his “ . . theory of a ‘legitimate concubinage’ based on an 


éyyin has been generally rejected . . ." (Wolff), he moved in the 
right direction. 

15 E, Caillemer, D. S., s. v. Concubinatus. 

19 Lipsius, pp. 479-81 and 507, end of n. 26. 

UH. Wolf, “Marriage Law and Family Organization in Ancient 
Athens," Traditio, II (1944), pp. 43-95. 

1$ Wolff, p. 73. 

1? Wolff, p. 73: “A slave kept by a man for sex companionship, 
whether he was married or not, was a madAax}j, and this may well 
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passages on this question which are commonly cited are either 
late or refer to early or non-Athenian mores ® or when they 
clearly refer to contemporary Athenian practice they have been 
misinterpreted to suit the slave theory. The following passages, 
all of this latter category, point clearly to the free legal status 
of the pallake: Aristoph. Wasps, 1351 ff.; Lys. 1, 31; Isae., 
3, 39; Dem., 23, 53 and perhaps 59, 122. Further passages, 
though late, corroborate this: Plaut, Trin., 3, 2, 63; Pollux, 
Onom., ITI, 21; and Hesychius, s. v. voPoyévyynra.** 


have been the condition of a majority of raAXakal at classical Athens. 
But a free woman cohabiting in an Informal union with a man who 
kept her in the place of a wife was a waAkaxy as well.” 

?? Homer, Od., XIV, 203; Herod., I, 135, 173, IV, 155, VI, 137, IX, 
76; Plato, Ion, 538B; Xen, Anab., I, 10, 2, Cyr., IV, 3, 1, V, 2, 28; 
Strabo, 625; Plut, Them., 26, 3; Artew., 26, 3; Athen, XIII, 556b; 
Ael, Var. Hist., XII, 34. 

z a., Aristophanes, Wasps, 1351 ff.: 

àv '*yévy 06 um kach vurl yur}, 

éyo o’, Eredar obuós vids dmo0ávy, 

Avodpevos ELw TaAAakQv. 
Philocleon proposes to the fluteplayer that if she is good to him, he 
will free her and make her his pallake. 

b. Lys., 1,31: kal obrw opbdpa 6 vouoderys Ertl rais Yaperais "yvrvoiti 
ikara Tavra hyncaro elvat, wore kal ml rais maikukais rais éAáTTovos 
aklaıs rhy alrhy Sleny éxdOnxe. 

The speaker refers to the Draconian law given in a fuller context 
in Dem., 23, 53 (see below) which permitted one to kill with impunity 
a man caught in adultery with his wife, a mother, a sister, a daughter, 
or a pallake whom one has kept to produce freeborn children. Such a 
pallake would have to have been free. The interpretaton of both of 
these passages as referring to pre-Solonian social conditions by both 
Hruza and Beauchet is rightly discounted by Wolff, p. 73, and n. 140. 

c. Isae., 3, 30: . . . rel kal ol érl waddaxta Sid6vTes ràs davraey måvres 
mpörepov ÖLouoAoyobvraı mepl vOv SoOnropévwv rais makkakais. 

Though Hruza and Beauchet insist that the pallakai referred to here 
are slave girls who were lent out by their pornoboskoi, Lipsius, Post, 
and Wolff, reading the passage as the context clearly demands, tell 
us that these girls were free, probably even citizens. 

d. Dem., 23, 53: éár ris dwoxreivyg Ev Udo dxwv, 7) dv 886 ka8eXóv, 3) 
év wokéuw dyvonoas, À érl óápapri Ñ érl umrpl À em’ á6eA og d) eri Ovyarpl, 
$ éri rahaki fv av Em’ éXevüépo:s maiciv xy, robrwr Éveka uh $ebyew 
kreívavTa. 

See note on ‘b’ above. 

e. Dem., 59, 122: ras uà» yàp éralpas hõovğs Ever’ Exoper, ras 68 waddaxas 
ris kað’ ġuépav Üepamelas ToU cópnaTos, Tas ÖL yuvaixas ToU maldormoLeiodaL 
yınclaos kal ra» črvov púňaka mw Tr Exeiv. 
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The one passage on which the slave theory most heavily relies 
is Plato, Laws, VIII, 841D, E,? where Plato, speaking of 
sexual indulgence with wives, pallakat, and other men, opposes 
the yvy; yaperý io other women described as ayyrais ere aAAw 
órgoUv rpózo kryrais. Even if this last phrase referred only to 
slaves, we might say that Plato's aversion io anything other 
than the legitimate, politico-religious marriage (. . . rais pera 
bev kal iepóv ydpwv éModoas eis Tv oixiav) in the society of 
Laws encouraged him to condemn as unworthy and illegal and 
therefore “servile” those marriages or unions involving not 
only free pallakai but also free prostitutes which might spoil the 
breed. Otherwise, one would have to infer that Plato thought 
of all women as divided into two classes only, that of nobly born, 
free, solemnly married matrons and that of slaves. Better, Plato 
urged a society wherein one restricted open sexual activity to 
one's solemnly married spouse and kept in the dark those 
affairs with pallakaı and prostitutes, whether slave or not. 

If the hypothesis is accepted that Philoneus’ pallake was free 
and that they were bound by the union usually called concu- 
binage, how might we interpret Philoneus’ intentions? Thiel ?° 


Here is the locus classicus for the definition of wife, pallake, and 
hetaira, though Wolff wisely warns (p.74): “ The orator is not dealing 
with the legal conditions of the three classes of women, and no state- 
ment on the legal demarcation of the terms . . . can be based on the 
authority of this passage." 

f. Plaut, Trin., 3, 2, 63: 

... ne mihi hane famam differant ' 
me germanam meam sororem in concubinatum tibi, 
si sine dote (dem), dedisse magis quam in matrimonium, 

g. Pollux, Onom., ITI, 21: ... v660s 62 6 ék évns  waddaxidos. 

This passage merely says that the child of a wene or a pallake was a 
bastard, which is certainly not a slave. Distinctions made by ancient 
sources must be preserved. But ef. Beauchet, pp. 101-2, n. 4, 

h. Hesychius, s.v. vodoyevunra: . . . ol wh "yrücww maides, ddd’ dad 
wépyns 3) blAns 9 SobAns À waXAaxits. 

See Wolff, p. 73. 

?? Plato, Laws, VIII, 841 D,E: rdya & &v, ef Geds EdeAoı, ky Ovoiv 
0árepa Biacalueda wept épwrikOv, Ñ unüéva ToXuàv pydevds drrecda rev 
yevvalev &pa kal éAcvÜdpev adv "yaperüs avroð yuvarkés, &Üvra 06 maXAakdy 
cTépuara kal vóĝa uh aTelpew, unde &yova dppevwv mapà diow: 4 rÒ pèr Tüv 
dppevwv mápjmav áQeXolue0' äv, TÒ de "yvraikOv, eb tis avyyiyvovró reve mM 
rais pera ÜeOv kai iepor Yauwv éMobeas eis rhv olkíav, Wunrais elre ANY 
órwoUr rpére Krnrats . 


23 Thiel, pp. 324-5. 
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has argued that Philoneus, in reality a pornoboskös, intended 
to set up his slave-pallake as an hetaira in his own lupanar. 
This he could do through the legal power of a master over his 
slave. The indignation from our contemporary sense of justice 
which rebels at this thought is somewhat palliated by the theory 
that she was a slave.* However, Thiel has rightly shown that 
zopveiov means not only a lupanar, a brothel where many girls 
might work, but also a private room which an individual prosti- 
tate would use.?5 Taking ropveiov in this latter sense of a private 
room, I suggest that Philoneus’ passion for his pallake had 
cooled somewhat ?® and that he wanted to place her in a wopveior, 
a private room, where she might work as an individual prostitute. 
His motive would have been to exploit her as a means of profit. 

Power of one person over another is certainly not limited to 
legal power. We know the position of a girl in Athens and, 
despite Gomme,?' it was extreme. If it was so for a proper 
girl of a proper family, it was much worse for a girl whose 
family’s social or economic position or lack of one permitted, 
encouraged, or forced a girl to forego the solemn Eyyin-Exdonıs 
marriage. [ am speaking of citizens. The pallake of Philoneus 
was not a citizen, but either a metic or sene, for while non- 
citizens were liable to torture in judicial investigations, citizens 
were expressly protected from such a practice by the decree of 
Skamandrios.** Thus, as a non-citizen but free pallake, she was 


?* Wijnberg, p. 98: “. . . erger is Philoneos’ voornemen haar &ri 
'mopveiov karacryjcat, al is het een verzachtende omstandigheid, dat de 
raakh heir een onvrije vrouw, een slavin blijkt te zijn en de positie 
der vrouw in het algemeen in dezen tijd niet benijdenswaardig genoemd 
kan worden. 

?5 Thiel, p. 324: “id solum ignoremus, quantum wopreior illud fuerit. 
Nam neque voci mopvel» neque olxjuare sensus magni negotii inest; modo 
lupanar significant, ubi plures hetaerae quaestum corpore faciunt, 
modo unius meretricis pergulam." 

*° The hypothesis: karayvobs Tis wahdaxfs. Thiel, p. 323, “ utpote 
pertaesus ”; Wijnberg, p. 98, “omdat hij genoeg van haar had”; Bari- 
gazzi, p. 13, “ stanco della concubina." 

*' See A. W. Gomme, “The Position of Women in Athens in 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C.” C.,P. XX (1925), pp. 1-24. Some may also 
find of interest L. A. Post’s “ Woman’s Place in Menander’s Athens,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 420-59. 

78 Andoc., 1, 43 and Lys. 13, 27. See H. Wade-Gery, C. Q., XXVII 
(1933), p. 23; T. Cadoux, J. H. S., LXVIII (1948), p. 113; D. Mac- 
Dowell, Andokides, On the Mysteries (Oxford, 1962), pp. 92-3. 
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even more exposed to the vicissitudes of fortune than a poor 
citizen pallake. Without a prostates, she was legally, politically, 
socially, and economically helpless.*? This is much more prob- 
ably the source of power which Philoneus held over her and 
which enabled him to exploit her as he wished, despite or quite 
apart from the speakers claim that Philoneus was a xaAös xai 
&yaós.*9 This, then, was what terrified her into resorting to any 
means whatsoever to restore Philoneus' lost love. 

It becomes, indeed, understandable that the wife of the 
speaker's father should feel that the girl was being treated 
unjustly by Philoneus, and consequently formed a bond of friend- 
ship with the pallake, as the speaker says, and invited her in to 
speak with her.°! That she would feel and act in this manner 
seems more probable, unfortunately, if the pallake were free 
than if she were a slave. What part in the actual poisoning the 
wife had is beyond our present knowledge and I find little 
advantage in guessing. The pallake was apprehended, interro- 
gated under torture, convicted, and handed over to the publie 
executioner.?? 

The theory that Philoneus's pallake was a slave is, therefore, 
highly suspect because it is based, first, on a premise which is 
most probably false, that non-citizens were not liable to torture, 
and secondly on another premise which I believe is just as 
questionable, that Philoneus power over her was that of a 
master over his slave. À much more plausible interpretation of 
their relationship is that they lived together in an informal, 
personal concubinage and that the power which he held over her 
derived from the legal, political, social, and economic dependence 
of a non-citizen pallake on her prostates. 


3 See Guggenheim, p. 23, n.: “ Das ausserordentlich harte Verfahren 
gegen das Mädchen (cfr, Philippi, Der Areopag und die Epheten, St. 
38 u. 51) ist viel leichter zu erklüren, wenn wir annehmen, es sei die 
Unglückliche eine Sklavin gewesen. Oder man constatire, dass Per- 
sonen des niedrigsten Standes (Nichtbürger) jeder Unbill ausgesetzt 
waren (namentlich von Seiten solcher, denen sie ein Unrecht zugefügt 
hatten), sobald sie eines besondern Beschützers entbehrten, oder falls 
derselbe ihnen seinen Schutz nicht gewähren wollte.” 

39 Ant., 1, 14. 

= Ant., 1, 14-15. 

82 See note 2. 
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If Philoneus’ pallake is accepted as a free non-citizen, Lipsius 
will have been vindieated in listing her as another example of 
those free non-citizens tortured in private prosecutions. 


EUGENE W. BUSHALA. 
BosTON COLLEGE. 


THE DATE OF NERO'S DEATH. 


The evidence for the date of Nero's death was collected and 
examined a number of years ago by Ludwig Holzapfel in a series 
of articles.  Holzapfel concluded that June 9, 68 was the 
correct date. He based his judgment primarily on the reckoning 
of the length of Nero's reign by Jerome as thirteen years, seven 
months, and twenty-eight days,’ and the apparent confirmation 
of Jerome's statement by Josephus? who says that Galba ruled 
seven months and seven days. But Dio warns us that the 
emperors of this period did not succeed one another exactly 
upon the death of the previous prince: 


From this it results that from the death of Nero to the 
beginning of Vespasian's rule a year and twenty-two days 
elapsed. I make this statement in order to prevent any 
misapprehension on the part of such as might estimate the 
time with reference to the men who held the sovereignty. 
For they did not succeed one another legitimately, but each 
of them, even while his rival was alive and still ruling, 
believed himself to be emperor from the moment that he 
even got a glimpse of the throne. Hence one must not add 
together all the days of their several reigns as if those 
periods had followed one another in orderly succession, but 


1“ Römische Kaiserdaten," Klito, XII (1912), pp. 483-03; XV (1918), 
p. 119; XVIII (1923), pp. 253-8. 

2 Jerome, Chron., p. 36 (ed. of A. Schöne [ Berlin, 1875]). Zonaras 
gives the same length of Nero’s reign. See the footnotes to the Loeb 
edition of Dio's Roman History, LXIII, 29, 3. June 9 is arrived at 
by counting inclusively from Oct. 13, 54. Tac., Ann., 12, 69. 

3 Josephus, Bell, IV, 499. I can find no evidence for the statement 
in the Prosopographia Imperii Romani, IIT, p. 38 (Domitius 129) that 
Josephus imperium Galbae ab excessu Neronis computavit. Galba died 
Jan, 15, 69. Tac., Hist., I, 29. 
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must reckon once for all with the exact time that actually 
elapsed, as I have stated it. (Dio-Xiph., LXVI, 17, 4. 
Translation from the Loeb Classical Library.) 


Josephus gives the length of Galba’s reign without saying 
whether he believes Galba’s rule began with his salutation as 
emperor by his troops or from the day of Nero’s death. Surely 
Galba was considered in power before he knew of Nero’s 
demise: * 


... Deploravit temporum statum consalutatusque imperator 
legatum se senatus ac populi R. professus est. (Suet. 
Galba, 10, 1.) 


He heard of Nero's death several days later. 

Josephus also estimates the length of Nero’s reign (Bell., 
IV, 491). The manuscripts have “thirteen years and eight 
days." This has been emended to either thirteen years (eight 
months) and eight days, or thirteen years eight months. 

Dio gives the length of Nero's rule as thirteen years and eight 
months (Dio-Xiph., LXIII, 3). In Dio's statement concerning 
the length of time between Nero’s death and Vespasian’s 
accession (July 1, 69; Suet., Vesp., 6, 3), he gives the interval 
as one year and twenty-two days (Dio-Xiph, LXVI, 17, 4). 
Both of these computations by Dio point to June 11, 68 as the 
date of the demise of Nero. 

A hitherto overlooked document supports June 11, 68 as the 
correct date for the death of Nero. Vettius Valens? in an 
astrological work (V, 11) gives as an example of a table of the, 
intervals whieh planets take to return to the same position the 
following nativity: sun, Mars, Mercury, and Horoscopos in 
Sagittarius, Moon in Leo, Saturn in Virgo, Jupiter in Scorpio, 
Venus in Capricorn. O. Neugebauer? has computed the date 
for this horoscope as December 15, 37 A.D. at sunrise. This, 
of course, is the exact moment of birth recorded by Suetonius 
for Nero (6, 1). 


t Galba did not assume the title imperator until after the report of 
Nero's death, but he had begun acting the part as soon as so hailed 
by his legions. Suet., Galba, 11, 1 and 10, 2-3; Tac., Hist., II, 11. 

5 Wilhelm Kroll (ed.), Anthologiarum Libri (Berlin, 1908), pp. 233-4. 

*O, Neugebauer and H. B. Van Hoesen, Greek Horoscopes (Phila- 
delphia, 1959), pp. 78-9. 
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The return in this example is that of the planet Saturn 
to the same longitude: 


So in the case of the preceding nativity, the stars at 
the time were sun, Jupiter, (and) Mercury in Gemini, 
Saturn in Virgo, Mars (and) Venus in Taurus, Moon in 
Pisces... .* 


Neugebauer computes this configuration as occurring on June 
11, 68 A.D. when Saturn returns to the exact longitude of 
18 degrees of Virgo. 

Valens has used the return of Saturn during the life of Nero 
to the same position as a concealed example of one method of 
computation and prediction of imperial death date. He con- 
cealed his subject since such activity could involve him in a 
charge of treason.® 

In conclusion I believe that Dio is correct both in his com- 
putation of the length of Nero’s reign and the elapsed time 
between the death of Nero and the accession of Vespasian, that 
the correct reading of Josephus, Bell., IV, 491 is thirteen years 
and eight months, that the death of Nero took place on June 
11, 68, and that he lived thirty years, five months, and twenty- 
eight days. 


BENNY R. REECE. 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY. 


* Translation by Neugebauer. 

8 See F. H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics (Phila- 
delphia, 1954), pp. 248-81. Valens apparently lived ca. 150 A.D. The 
horoscope was probably taken by Valens from a work of Critodemus 
(first century A. D.) ; see Neugebauer, p. 79 and p. 186; for the validity 
of the dates of Greek horoscopes see p. 176. 


AELIUS ARISTIDES’ BIRTH DATE CORRECTED TO 
NOVEMBER 26, 117 A.D. 


When I originally attempted to draw up Aristides’ horo- 
scope, I did not know that accurate tables? had already been 
prepared which would enable me to compute the position of 
Mercury at this period. My initial conclusions were based on 
the belief that a wide deviation was possible in the true position 
of the sun, because occasionally it seemed not to have been com- 
puted but erroneously to have been assumed to enter a given 
sign at the time of that sign's heliacal rising.’ I no longer believe 
that it is consistent with proper methodology to defend my old 
hypothesis on the basis of texts which are either doubtfully dated 
or inaccurately computed. 

Before proceeding anew to the horoscope, I would emphasize 
two controls which bear upon the birth date. 1) The evidence 
of Sacred Tales, I, 31; Il, 16; and V, 20 implies that Aristides 
was born on the fourth day of some month of the Asian calen- 
dar,* which day can be celebrated each month throughout the 
year. Aristides himself claims Hermes as his genius, to whom 
the fourth was sacred.’ 2) The subscription to oration X X XVII, 
combined with the evidence of Sacred Tale, IV, 1 and 71, favors 
a birth date ca. December.? 


1 Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales (Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 1-3, 
where a birth date of January 27, 118 A.D. was proposed. 

2 P. V, Neugebauer, Genäherte Tafeln für Sonne und Planeten (As- 
tronomische Zeitschrift, Bd. CCXLVIII [1933], no. 5937); B. Tucker- 
man, Planetary, Lunar, and Solar Positions A.D. 2 to A.D. 1649 
(1964). 

? E.g. as appears to have happened in P. Osy., 596 (= nos. 139 and 
149 in O. Neugebauer and H. B. Van Hoesen, Greek Horoscopes [1959]; 
ef. also tbid., nos. 95, L-71, L 482). 

tI, 31, from a dream on the second of Lenaeon (January 27), “as 
if my birthday were approaching”; II, 16, slightly emended by me 
Terpàs éxt [Séxa] roð Atorpov (cf. Behr, op. cit., p. 70, n. 40); V, 20, 
a dream with astrological significanee, which occurred on December 27 
(ef. ibid., p. 1, n. 2; p. 104, n. 25). 

5 Sacred Tale, IV, 57; cf. W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum (Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Bd. VII [1908], pp. 16, 
101). 

€ Of. Behr, op. cit., pp. 3, 80-1. It should be noted that the months 
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The data of the horoscope in Sacred Tale, IV, 58 are as follows: 
Jupiter in culmination in Leo and quartile dexter to Mercury, 
both planets oriental. I formerly argued that the quartile aspect 
referred to the planets’ position in the Houses and not in the 
zodiac, because quartile aspect is disharmonious and the horo- 
scope would make Aristides a garrulous fool] However, I can 
find no such usage in ancient astronomical terminology,® and so 
Mercury must be placed in Scorpio. The apparently bad prog- 
nostication seems to have been overridden by the fact that both 
Mercury and Jupiter are at centers (i.e. Horoscope and Mid- 
heaven).? Further, as I earlier recognized, the phrase “both 
planets oriental” is a critical point. It indicates that Mercury 
and Jupiter preceded the sun.'? 

It is computed that Mercury was in Scorpio between October 
8 and December 13, 117 A.D." Therefore only the dates of 


in this as well as in the other subscriptions to orations XXII, XXX, and 
XL are reckoned exelusively. I might add here as an obiter dicium 
that the recent suggestion of F, W, Lenz, “Der Athenahymnos des 
Aristeides,” Rivista di cultura classico e medioevale, V (1963), p. 333 
(hesitantly accepted by J. H. Oliver, The Civilizing Power [Trans- 
actions American Philosophical Society, LVIII, pt. 1, 1968, p. 33]), 
based on oration XXXVII, 29 and the subscription to that oration, that 
Aristides was born between 126 A.D. and 134 A.D. eannot be right. 
Lenz argued that dudorépwy rO» Barı$kdwr in XXXVII, 29 referred to two 
emperors (i.e. Marcus and Verus), yet we know from Sacred Tale, 
IV, 75, which reports an event of the same time, that Aristides spe- 
cifically used fasiuév» to refer to “the Emperor and his son” (i.e. 
imp. Pius and Caesar Mareus). 

* Cf. Ptolemy, Tetrabibl., I, 13; III, 13. 

*'The closest parallel to this alleged usage would seem to be in L 75, 
lin Neugebauer and Van Hoesen, op. cif. However, the aspect of two 
planets to one another is not involved in that text. 

? Cf. Manilius, II, 685 (= ante v. 331 Housman, with a different inter- 
pretation): minor est numeri quam cardinis usus; A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
L'asirologie grecque (1899), pp. 170-1. 

1 Cf. Ptolemy, Tetrabibl, III, 3; Bouché-Leclereq, op. cit., p. 102. 
Neugebauer and Van Hoesen, op. cit., pp. 113-14, interpreted the phrase 
as referring to Leo and Jupiter, which seems pointless, and translated it 
as “morning rising" in the sense that Jupiter's elongation was not 
excessively west of the sun, although in these circumstances they admit 
that such an interpretation “requires some poetical license” To 
minimize the elongation, they consequently chose the date of October 8, 
117 A.D. 

11 Of. note 2. The position was anciently so computed. For the 
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October 27 (Apellaios 4) and November 26 (Aydnaios 4) are 
available to us. The former date is ruled out both by the sub- 
scription to oration XXXVII and particularly by the oriental 
phase of Jupiter and Mercury.!? On the other hand, November 
26, 117 A. D. perfectly satisfies all the evidence. Then Jupiter 
was in Leo 23° in culmination; Mercury in Scorpio 14° at the 
horoscopic point ;7* and the sun in Sagittarius 4°. Thus a birth 
date of November 26, 117 A.D. for Aristides is in every way 


confirmed, 
C. A. BEHR. 


New YORK CITY, 


Stobart Tables, which survive as contemporary evidence for this year, 
place Mercury in Scorpio between October 13 and December 16, 117 
À.D.; ef. O. Neugebauer, Egyptian Planetary Tests (Transactions 
American Philosophical Society, XXXII [1942], p. 226 [under year 
2 Hadrian]). 

12 On October 27, 117 A.D., the sun is 215° and Mercury 236°. The 
sun's longitude does not exceed Mereury's in Scorpio until November 
14, 117 A.D. 

1$ The centers are computed from the datum of Jupiter at 143° in MC, 
on the basis of Theon’s tables for sphaera recta and rising times for 
the 5th clima (Hellespont) in N. Halma, Tables Manuelles de Ptolemée 
et de Theon (Paris, 1822, 1823), I, p. 153; II, p. 39. The result is a 
right ascension of 81°, which exactly agrees with the computed position 
of Mercury at the horoscopie point. 
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HERMANN BENGTSON. Grundriss der römischen Geschichte mit 
Quellenkunde, I: Republik und Kaiserzeit bis 264n. Chr. 
Munich, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1967. Pp. xii 
+ 455. Paper, DM 42; linen, DM 48. (Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, ITI, 5, 1.) 


This book replaces the volume with similar title, the work of B. 
Niese whieh appeared in a fifth edition revised by E. Hohl in 1923, 
and has long been out of print. The author, now editor in chief 
of these handbooks in which his Griechische Geschichte appeared in 
1950, having tried in vain to find a scholar to write the Roman His- 
tory, undertook the task himself. Part of the volume covers from a 
different standpoint the period of the Greek History, which was 
earried down to the accession of Dioeletian, the terminal point of the 
Roman History. A seeond volume of the Roman history is expected 
to appear this year, the work of Professor Karl Stroheker. It will 
deal with the three centuries from Diocletian to Justinian, a division 
of material that reflects the great revival of interest in the late 
Empire. 

The first 250 pages of the first volume deal with the period from 
the beginning of Rome to the victory of Octavian over Antony in 
30 B.C., the next 150 pages with the Empire. There follows a list 
of emperors with dates, family trees of the Julio-Claudians and of 
the house of Septimius Severus (why not the Antonines?), detailed 
chronological tables, and an index which is discussed below. There 
are no maps, but the need can be supplied by the readily accessible 
maps in the Grosser historischer Weltatlas I (Munich, 1953), of 
which Bengtson was one of the two major authors. 

. Bengtson’s chief emphasis is on the role of Rome in Weltgeschichte, 
that is on the Empire rather than on the capital and Italy. That 
emphasis has affected the discussion of sources, a major feature of 
the volume, and also the bibliography. The significant Greek inserip- 
tions from the period of the conquest of the Hast are listed some- 
times one by one, but the Latin inscriptions receive summary 
treatment. There is no reference to Attilio Degrassi’s Inscriptiones 
Latinae Liberae Rei Publicae, of which the first volume has appeared 
in two editions in 1957 and 1965, the second in one in 1963. In the 
second volume (no. 1271 a) Bengtson would have found a dedication 
to Castor and Pollux from Lavinium which would have contributed 
to his discussion of Greek and Latin contacts in the sixth-fifth 
century. Although Degrassi’s great work on the consular fasti is 
known to Bengston, he has clearly not examined the volume.’ See his 


* Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, 1, Fasti Consulares et Triumphales 
(Rome, 1947). Bengtson apparently does not know Degrassi’s great 
work on the calendars (Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, 2, Fasti anni 
Numani et Iuliani, published in 1963), a book that is important for 
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statement, p. 43, that the Capitoline Fasti were “im Jahre 2 v. Chr. 
an der Regia angebracht.” Ruth Stiehl’s monograph, Die Datierung 
der Kapitolinischen Fasten (Tübingen, 1957), which he cites as 
authority instead of Degrassi, shows full awareness of Degrassi’s 
demonstration that the Fasti were not on the Regia but in the 
openings of the triple Arch of Augustus beside the temple of Castor. 
The most important document for Roman constitutional history dis- 
covered in recent years, the bronze inseription known as the Tabula 
Hebana, giving a law of A.D. 19, is mentioned (p. 275) for its 
information about the shadowy assemblies of the Empire, but not 
for the evidence it supplies for voting methods in the centuriate 
assembly. The “ allerwichtigste ” bibliography on that assembly, cited 
p. 51, n. 4, omits Mommsen’s remarkable discussion, Röm. Staats- 
recht, III, pp. 240-99, and Tibiletti’s demonstration (Athenaeum, 
XXVII [1949], pp. 210-45) that Mommsen’s theory on voting 
methods is confirmed by the Tabula Hebana. 

In the bibliography on the Roman constitution Bengtson usually 
cites not the Staatsrecht but Ernst Meyer’s excellent Römischer 
Staat und Staatsgedanke, now in its third edition (Zürich, 1964). 
But however much Mommsen may emphasize Systematik rather than 
historical development (see Bengtson, p. 6), the Staatsrecht, as I 
think Meyer would recognize, remains the best place to find a col- 
lection and evaluation of all the evidence available in 1887 (and 
that is most of the evidence). And the student should be encouraged 
to seek in the Staatsrecht contact with a scholar of giant intellect 
who, better than any modern man, perhaps better than any Roman, 
understood the Roman constitution. 

Extensive bibliography of the past two years came out too late to 
be used by Bengtson. De Sanctis’ Storia dei Romani, IV, 3, which 
appeared in 1964 and brought the narrative down to the fall of 
Numantia in 133 B.C., and Alföldi’s Early Rome and the Latins, 
which eame out in the same year, are referred to in notes, but no 
account of them is taken in the text. The confirmation provided by 
the Punie and Etruscan inseriptions from Pyrgi (see p. 25, n. 1) 
for Polybius! date, accepted by Bengtson, for the first treaty be-. 
tween Rome and Carthage is not mentioned (see Pallottino, Studi 
Romani, XIIL [1965], pp. 1-13). It is puzzling to find no reference 
to the first issues of victoriatus and denarius, now, as a result of 
discoveries in the Princeton excavations at Sicilian Morgantina, as- 
signed to 213 and immediately succeeding years.” On the censorship 
of Appius Claudius Caecus in 312 one misses a reference to Frac- 
earo’s classic article, published in Athenaeum in 1933 and now avail- 
able in his Opuscula, II (Pavia, 1957), pp. 149-70. 

Comments on omissions in the volume are dangerous, for they 
have to depend largely on memory, since the index, a dependable 
feature of the old volumes of this series, is as unsatisfactory here 


general historical studies as well as for Roman religion. It is still 
little known because the publisher, the Italian Libreria dello Stato, sent 
out no review copies. 

*See Rudi Thomsen, Early Roman Coinage, II (Copenhagen, 1961), 
Chap. VIII. On Roman-Campanian silver Bengtson, p. 63, n. 1, refers to 
Thomsen’s work. 
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as the reyiewer has found the index in another recent volume of 
the Handbuch, Kurt Latte’s Römische Religionsgeschichte (1960). 
Bengtson evidently did not make his own index, for he would not 
have listed the Römeroden under Vergil and would not, I believe, 
have been guilty of the lack of analysis, the listing of insignificant 
details, and the omission of much that is important. I cite for 
instance the entries under Kolonien, with no separation of Latin 
and citizen colonies, nowhere to be sure adequately distinguished in 
the text. I looked for help under tus Latii but found there only 
two references, for one of which read 319 for 219. Under Gallien, 
Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul are not distinguished except in 
confused fashion in the last part of the entry. Degrassi, the fore- 
most Latin epigraphist of this century, is represented in the index 
only by a citation of his date for Pompey's first triumph. The only 
American scholar in the index, Tenney Frank, comes out better, 
for the one reference is to the work of Frank most often cited in 
the book, the much valued Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, whose 
reprint is welcomed. 

Bengtson’s interest in world history has affected the seale of his 
treatment, sometimes with advantageous results. Thus under Caesar’s 
first consulship the struggle of Caesar with his colleague Bibulus 
is barely mentioned, and there is stress on Caesar’s extortion law 
and its lasting influence on provincial administration. But the 
account of the conquest of Italy, which prepared the way for Rome 
as a world power, is much too brief. The first 56 pages of the book, 
going down to 450, with acceptance, against Hanell, Gjerstad, and 
others, of the consular lists as evidence for the founding of the 
Republic, are not inadequate, but the ten pages devoted to the 
erucial years 450 to 280 are decidedly insufficient, particularly in the 
treatment of the Samnite wars. The first treaty and the first war 
between Rome and the Samnites are rejected. The tradition is cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory, but Livy’s magnificent legends were created by 
events of significance. If E. T. Salmon's Samnium and the Samnites 
(Cambridge University Press, 1967) had been available, there would 
‘have been a firmer basis for comprehensive discussion. 

With the war with Pyrrhus the book comes alive. Especially vivid 
and wide ranging are the chapters on the first two Punie wars and 
on the eonquest of the East, the latter considered in some detail in 
the Griechische Geschichte. Diseussion of the western empire is 
briefer, but the essential material is included. There is a good 
treatment of Roman social problems in the time of the Graechi, but 
in general city politics are minimized, with the not unjustified 
implication from time to time that they have been too much in the 
foreground.’ One lives in these pages, as many a Roman citizen did, 
not H the eity but in the eivilized, and sometimes the uneivilized, 
world. 

Caesar, whose achievement “put deep in the shade all that the 
Romans had aceomplished before him” (p. 235) is held to have 
been greatest in military and administrative organization. Bengtson 


* An example of inaccuraey in dealing with events in the eity is the 
statement on p. 219 that there were no regular magisterial elections in 
54 and 53 B.C, 
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does not eredit Caesar with any intention of founding a dynasty; 
the adoption of Octavian is held to have had no such significance. 
He does not share the view of some of us who hold that the choice 
of his grandnephew as heir was one of the dietator's most brilliant 
acts, suggesting that even in a boy he recognized administrative 
genius. Caesar's policy, like that of his suceessor, is described as 
Roman and Italian rather than Hellenie or eosmopolitan. 

On the Augustan poets there are exactly eight lines (p. 273) in 
the interesting ehapter on the prineipate of Augustus, only two of 
them on the Aeneid. In the laek of attention to men of letters, 
including Vergil and Horace, who not only reflected but also helped 
shape the prineipate, Bengtson follows the traditions of Niese and 
Hohl. In seattered comments there is warm appreciation of Cicero 
and Tacitus, but Seneca alone among Roman writers receives a 
detailed estimate, introduced by the statement that the first century 
after Christ produced at least one “überragende Gestalt des geistigen 
Lebens?" (p. 292). Juvenal and Martial are not even mentioned, 
though both make eontributions to our understanding of the Empire. 
Epietetus, Plutarch, and later Aelius Aristides and Plotinus loom 
larger than most Latin writers. 

"The narrative of the first and second centuries stresses the char- 
acter of each emperor's rule, with much on social conditions, less 
perhaps in the second century where the author refers to the excel- 
lent treatment of the East in the Griechische Geschichte. The two 
final chapters on the third century have much more on social con- 
ditions, showing the deeay and the barbarization of the imperial 
system. With emphasis on the jurists, on Plotinus, on the increase, 
with attendant abuses, of military power, on the development of 
Christianity, these ehapters are extraordinarily interesting. 

‘In closing the reviewer would emphasize not omissions and curtail- 
ments but the abundant riches available in this volume, and would 
eommend it as salutary and illuminating reading, partieularly for 
other denizens of the eity of Rome. 


Lity Ross TAYLOR. 
BRIN MAWR COLLEGE. 


J. A. O. Larsen. Greek Federal States: Their Institutions and 
History. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1968. Pp. xxviii + 537. 
$14.40. 


The reader will not be surprised to learn that the latest book by 
the dean of American students of Hellenic history, Greek Federal 
States, which replaces E. A. Freeman’s History of Federal Govern- 
ment in Greece and Italy published in 1863, deserves a warm recep- 
tion. The author knows well not only Polybius and other writers 
but the inscriptions, and he handles epigraphical material skilfully. 
The accuracy and documentation are admirable. He expresses 
himself with lueidity and good sense, and he seems to have read 


everything. 
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The Introduetion tries to define the nature of a Greek federal 
state with treatment of citizenship, executive, cabinet, and other 
officials and assistants. Citizens of one member city could usually 
acquire land and marry in the territory of another member city, but 
Larsen emphasizes the lack of uniformity. 

The book is divided into two parts, Federalism before and after 
the King’s Peace, which dissolved the most influential federal state, 
namely the Boeotian Confederacy, and later the Chaleidie Con- 
federacy, the Greek state with the best chance to hold its own 
against Macedonia. 

In a preliminary chapter on the rise of federalism, Larsen dis- 
tinguishes the federal state called ethnos from the more primitive 
tribal state ealled ethnos such as Illyria still was in 230 B. C. When 
cities grew up and the old ties were not dissolved, the way lay 
open for development into a federal state, unless one eity tried 
to turn the others into perioeci. The word sympoliteia described 
the federal state. Federalism made expansion easier. 

A long chapter reviews the chief confederacies of the first period. 
Thessaly was governed by an elective king (tagos) and its chief 
nobles. After the cities grew up, there was a reorganization into 
four tetrads, and parts of these were further subdivided into kleroi, 
which provided fifty horsemen and eighty hoplites each. This is 
the Thessaly of the great conquests (sixth century). In the fifth 
century a popular movement against the control of the great nobles 
substituted short-term polemarehs for lifelong tetrarchs and made 
other changes. For the institutions of the Boeotian Confederacy 
Larsen used the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia in the excellent edition of the 
late V. Bartoletti, but Bruce's historical commentary was not yet 
available to him. The Boeotians, driven out of Thessaly, were first 
a, tribal state but then broke up. In 447 Orchomenus, not Thebes, 
defeated the Athenians and set up a Boeotian constitution that was 
“ almost as anti-Theban as anti-Athenian.” Thebes, however, gained 
control during the Peloponnesian War with the fall of Plataea 
and the weakening of Thespiae. The Phocian Confederacy was a 
genuine federal state from around 490 B.C. when they drove out 
-the Thessalians. East Loeris, outstanding as a federal state in the 
first half of the fifth century, may have eontributed ideas for the 
Boeotian Confederaey of 447 B. C. Larsen thinks that the Thousand 
of the Opuntians were the Assembly of the East Locrians. West 
Loeris, more loosely organized, made enlightened rules eoncerning 
foreigners and had advanced legislation. The Chaleidians of Thrace, 
eolonists of Chaleis, eoaleseed into something like a tribal union and 
then formed a strong federal state, Their laws came from Andro- 
damas of Rhegium, another Chaleidian colony. The events leading 
up to the Peace of Nicias in 421 are not unfamiliar, but Larsen 
tells them from the point of view of the Chaleidie and Bottiaean 
Confederacies. Aetolia was stil a tribal state in the time of 
Thucydides, but the Achaeans had an advanced union, which by 389 
could expand to inelude a non-Achaean town across the Gulf. The 
Acarnanian Confederacy too seems to have been fully developed by 
the fifth century with a board of generals, a council and a primary 
assembly, even a federal court. Reference to a sanctuary of Zeus 
Homarios supports Polybius on Achaean institutions in the Italiote 
Confederacy. 
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The chapter on Interstate Rivalries has an excellent discussion of 
the origin of the Thessalian cavalry and of Thessalian-Athenian 
relations but becomes much less persuasive on the merits of the 
Thessalian plan for opposing Xerxes, who according to Larsen 
invaded Greece with only 50,000 men, The interest of Athens in 
the Amphietyonie League (see Meritt’s text in A. J. P., LXXV, pp. 
371 £.) is attractively explained on the grounds that “the Athenian 
democrats, who had broken with the Panhellenic policy of Cimon, 
were now trying to acquire as much Panhellenic prestige as possible 
for their city and empire.” The chapter is divided into the periods 
before and after the Peace of Nicias down to the King’s Peace, 
The material is familiar but seen from a special point of view, not 
that of Sparta and Athens. Larsen gives a clear account which 
illuminates, among other things, the intervention of the Boeotians 
in Heraclea and of the Athenians and their allies in Achaea in 419, 
Spartan policy north of Thermopylae from 413 on, and struggles for 
eontrol of the Gulf of Corinth. 

The first chapter of the second part (after the King’s Peace) 
treats the chief confederacies. The Boeotian was the first organized 
or reorganized after the Peace, this time with a primary assembly, 
whereas the earlier Boeotian and Chaleidie Confederacies had repre- 
sentative government. The confederacy as refounded in 378 gave 
Thebes at least three of the seven Boeotarchs and control of the 
primary assembly (damos) which met at Thebes and counted heads 
when voting. By 220 B.C. there were eight Boeotarchs, one from 
each city, and by 197 the cities voted as separate blocks in the 
assembly. The Arcadian Confederacy, which arose after the defeat 
of Sparta in 371, had an annual strategos, a federal council, and a 
primary assembly called the myrioi. Though there may or may not 
have been a property qualification for active citizenship, Larsen sees 
the constitution as a democracy of the middle and upper classes. In 
the Aetolian Confederacy there was much local independence not 
only for cities but for districts (tele) and yet there was a strong 
federal government (strategos, synedrion of well over 550, a small 
council of apokletoi, and a primary assembly that remained active 
very late). Larsen views isopoliteia as granted to enlarge the Con- 
federacy by a loose union with other states. The Achaean Con- 
federaey, revived in 281 B.C., became the most important of the 
Greek federal states. It had a strategos, a board of ten damiorgoi 
(apparently called gerousia in Polybius, XXX VIII, 12-13), hipparch, 
nauareh, hypostrategos, tamias, and nomographoi. A large council 
consisted of representatives chosen proportionately from the con- 
stituent cities. A primary assembly cooperated until, shortly before 
185, a law was passed that the many were to be summoned only for 
questions of war and alliance. Synodos could mean a regular 
meeting of the council or of the assembly or of both, while synkletos 
referred to a special meeting. To judge from 220 B.C. there were 
four regular meetings a year. Taxation and coinage were handled 
by local officials. The Lyeians, though non-Greek, developed a Greek 
type of confederacy, as they became Hellenized. Their officials were 
elected in the archatresiake ekklesia, which began, Larsen thinks, as 
a primary assembly and was later changed into a body of repre- 
sentatives (archostatai) from the cities. The council too was repre- 
sentative. The head of the confederacy at first bore the title 
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strategos, later Lyeiarch, and under the Romans during his year 
he served .as high priest of the Augusti with the right to retain the 
title Lyciarch for life, after a good performance at least. Patara 
seems to have been the capital. All Lyeians possessed the right to 
own real estate and to conduct business in every city of the con- 
federacy and to marry where they pleased. Lycia was made a 
province in A.D. 43 apparently to prevent social disorders by the 
lower class. The Acarnanian Confederacy, a Macedonian (or 
Epirote) protectorate from 336 on, was dissolved in 250 B.C. and 
its land divided between the Aetolians and Alexander IT of Epirus. 
It was refounded in 230 with a new capital, first at Leucas (until 
167), then at Thyrrheum. Probably in 216 the temple of Apollo at 
Actium was taken over by the Confederacy from Anactorium, and 
the festival of Apollo at Actium became its most important, so that 
the name of the hierapolos sometimes appeared at the head of 
Acarnanian documents. The Confederacy now had a single strategos, 
a hipparch, nauarch, four promnamones, a council, a primary 
assembly which voted by cities, and a federal court. The Epirote 
Confederacy began as the Molossian Confederacy and eventually 
(around 300 B. C.) united, it seems, the three great tribes of Epirus, 
Molossians, Thesprotians, and Chaonians. The Thesprotians in 
the middle of the fourth might contribute an eponymous prostatas 
of the Molossian Confederacy, whose name stood beside that of the 
Molossian king. About 235 B.C. the limited monarchy of the 
Epirote Confederacy gave way to a republican form of state, in 
which a board of three siratagoi replaced the king. One stratagos 
was eponymous, alone or together with the prostatas. The synedrion 
and its secretary are well attested, and the ekklesia, a primary 
assembly, still convened. The Thessalians were set free in 196 and 
given a new constitution in 194 B. C. There no longer was a primary 
assembly, but a representative body called the synedrion functioned 
as legislature and court. An annually elected strategos served as 
eponym of the Confederacy. The reviewer does not think that one 
should deny the right of Thessalians to acquire land in each other’s 
eity under the Roman emperors, though grants of enktesis were 
‘still being made quite late under the Roman Republic. The tetrads 
still existed if Plutarch’s story (Moralia, 822 E) concerned a man 
who lived after 194 B.C. Larsen finds that Augustus gave the 
Thessalian Confederacy a rather privileged position. Larisa re- 
mained the capital. The chapter ends with brief sections on the 
Magnesian Confederacy, the four Macedonian republics (167-148 
B. C.), and the Phocians. 

The chapter on the Macedonian, Aetolian, and Achaean rivalries 
to 217 B.C. treats the career of Aratus and the formation of the 
Hellenic League of Antigonus Doson as an adjunet to Macedonian 
power politics. Secondly it treats the Social War (220-217 B.C.) 
from the standpoint of the aims of the three rival imperialisms. 
Larsen comments that “since the war had been brought on by the 
selfish intrigues of the Aetolians and Achaeans, while Philip seems 
to have wished to avoid war, he ean hardly be blamed because, when 
the war eame, he placed Macedonian interests above those of the 
Achaeans.” Interesting too is Larsen’s opinion that if Philip’s 
attack on Cephallenia in 218 had succeeded, it would have changed 
completely the balance of power in Western Greece, The war ended 
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as a stalemate when Philip in 217 heard of Hannibal’s victory and 
the Aetolians too began to see the implications. 

The long last chapter (146 pages) entitled * The Federal States 
between Macedon and Rome” begins with an illuminating discussion 
of Roman policy. Larsen thinks the Romans did have a conscious 
policy from before the Second Punie War, not that they planned 
to intervene in Greece as soon as they established in Illyria a loose 
protectorate based on amicitia, but they were led on by events. The 
wars are related from the Greek standpoint with special attention 
to the Roman naval campaign during the Second Macedonian War. 
During the period from 198 to 194 the Romans occupied large parts 
of Greece and created something very much like a provincial organi- 
zation with Elatea as its capital (p. 398). Antiochus clearly would 
not have gone to war if the Romans had not interfered in what he 
considered places that by right belonged to his empire; the Romans 
for their part tried to gain their objectives by threats rather than 
by fighting (p. 408). The latter had expected from the Greeks 
greater compliance with their wishes. The naval operations against 
Antiochus, the interest of the peace treaty with the Aetolians, and 
many other matters are clearly delineated. The appeal of Aegium 
in a purely domestic matter to Fulvius Nobilior in 189 leads Larsen 
to underline the tendency of any Greeks who felt aggrieved to appeal 
to the Romans, but he notes the independence of a few like Philo- 
poemen, The long section on Macedonian and Achaean ambitions 
and frustrations to 146 B.C. establishes a multitude of small facts 
and probabilities with much more precision and clarity. The 
Achaeans consequently no longer seem quite so mad, Larsen reeog- 
nizes that the big change in the Roman treatment of Greece occurred 
after the Battle of Pydna. The main facts and interpretations are 
seldom changed, yet any student of the period will weleome the 
greater precision of details and will have to use this thoroughly 
doeumented and judicious presentation. 

Typographical errors are not uncommon, but slips such as the 
three references to M. Valerius Laevinus as Laevinius on pp. 368f, . 
are very rare. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Fritz SCHACHERMEYR, Die frühe Klassik der Griechen. Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Köln, Mainz, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1966. Pp. 359; 
68 pls.; 5 figs. 


This is a tendentious book. It is a very interesting book, It is 
not, or only incidentally, a history of the period of Themistocles 
and Cimon. It is not even an intelleetual history of the period. 
It is, rather, the exploration of a theory, the theory that in history 
and literature there is the same law of Classieism as is generally 
accepted in the field of art. In classical antiquity as in the Renais- 
sance, art proceeds from the archaic through the early classical to 
the high classical, and so on to realism (baroque, rococo) and 
naturalism (existentialism), and the characteristics of each of these 
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periods and styles have been catalogued by the historians of art. 
Since, however, art may be thought to be only one expression of the 
spirit of a period, and if each of these styles in art represents a 
certain mental attitude on the part of artists and the publie, should 
not the same ‘mentality’ express itself also in the other areas 
of human experience? It is the feeling of the author that it does 
and is traceable, and it is to this search that this handsome volume 
is dedicated. It is an important search, and one to which the author 
has not unreasonably given his heart. The art of the early fifth 
century, “from Exesias to Polygnotus," speaks to us directly; 
or as directly as the sculpture can speak when it consists of frag- 
ments and copies, and lacks the coloring and surface finish upon 
which its impression must have heavily depended. So also and 
even more does the literature: Pindar and Aeschylus, although 
there is much about these impressive poets which we do not know. 
Even granted that we understand them, can understand them, only 
in part, their language is beautiful and their questions and partial 
answers are searching and compelling, But what of the history? 
Why should we concern ourselves with the Persian Wars, except 
as a romantic tale told two generations later by an eloquent story- 
teller? What is Themistocles to us, or Aristeides, or Cimon? Can 
we derive anything more than idle entertainment from trying to 
reconstruct their exploits from inadequate documentaton? There 
is no harm in idle entertainment, of course; historians have often 
to accept no more as a reward for their labors. But if these states- 
men of Athens either reflect or contribute to the extraordinary in- 
tellectual developments which were taking place in the city, if they 
assisted or made possible the work of Polygnotus or of Aeschylus, 
if their less known counterparts elsewhere in Greece contributed 
to the work of Pindar and contemporary artists, then these political 
figures have an importance beyond the purely local. They were 
joint bearers of a cultural movement of vital importance for Euro- 
pean civilization. 

And this is the author’s search, and he pursues it with all the 
erudition for which he is justly known: there are 39 pages of closely 
printed and finely tailored footnotes at the end. The search concerns 
Athens (Part 2, 120 pages) and the rest of Greece, ineluding Sicily 
(Part 3, 105 pages). An introduction of 53 pages gives the back- 
ground, and defines the terminology. Philosophy appears as appro- 
priate in the persons of Xenophanes, Pythagoras, and Parmenides 
(who do not fit the definition), and Heracleitus, who does. As a 
matter of fact, the author confesses that it was Heracleitus who 
gave him his definition of the Classical: coincidentia oppositorum 
(* Aufgehobensein der Gegensätze”). This is the ävrakoı 8% which 
finds a harmony, justice, between all particular things and fire, 
There is a unity of the wet and the dry when properly understood. 
Going beyond the Ephesian, the author thinks of positive and nega- 
tive electricity. The principle applied as well to the sphere of 
morals as of physies, and is perhaps akin to a compensatory prin- 
eiple which has been discerned in Pindar; one man’s gain is another 
man’s loss. It may be noted, however, that Heracleitus claimed 
this as a law of nature, not of his own conduct: and that is the 
essence of the Classical as seen by the author. 

On page 6 he gives his definition in a fine piece of rhetoric, Har- 
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mony and balance, symmetry and emmetry, proper proportion of 
the bodily and the spiritual, relationship of nature and style, of 
Yes and No, of eonstraint and freedom, of myth and reason, of the 
objeetive and the subjeetive; all these are its characteristics. It 
is past the primitive and has not yet reached the routine, rising 
above the naive. It is & ripeness where existence is conselous of 
itself but not yet eritical, and it attains to a higher simplicity and 
an inner security. And more. It produces from itself a better What 
of eontent and a better How of form. It comes at a certain stage 
of human development, when art is stil fresh and possessed of 
confident optimism, and produces a new beauty characterized by 
harmony of ideas and harmony of form. “ Vom Kleinsten bis zum 
grossen Gesamten traten Linien, Abstände, Dimensionen, Räume, 
Teile und Ganzes in ein neues Verhältnis zueinander, das von 
Gerechtigkeit, Toleranz, ja von Liebe bestimmt wurde. Darum ver- 
dankte jedes klassisehe Kunstwerk sein besonderes Charisma der 
freien Unterordnung der Komponenten unter eine innere Formen- 
gerechtigkeit, der zarten Rücksichtnahme der einzelnen Bildele- 
mente auf einander und dem Liebeshauch einer höheren Eintracht. 
So erwuchs aus der bräutlichen Vereinigung von inhaltlicher wie 
bildnerischer Erhabenheit das Mysterium, welches wir als “ klassische 
Schönheit” bezeichnen.” This is eloquence that comes from the 
heart, eloquence that we are more accustomed to expect from a 
lecturer in Fine Arts than from a sober historian. If it may be, 
nevertheless, that the nature of the Classical defies precise and 
objective definition, there is no doubt as to the author’s enthusiasm 
for it; and we are promised a later volume on the Greek Classical, 
if his health permits. But this study deals with the not-yet-quite 
Classical, and with its background. 

It is not difficult for the author to show some form of the recon- 
eiliation of the opposites, or perhaps better a moderation or middle 
ground between them, within his period. The art of the pottery is 
characterized by restraint in the use and character of decoration, 
and has outgrown the stylized awkwardness of the geometrie and 
archaic periods. The sculpture has progressed beyond the mannered 
or, on the other hand, the starkly simple and is moving rapidly in 
the direetion of the idealized naturalistic of the high Classical. 
Aeschylus in his plays is the great reeoneiler between the older and 
the younger gods, between the erudity of myth and the humani- 
tarianism of a benign divine justice. Pindar is the cork maintaining 
its position between water and air. He will say no ill of the gods 
or anyone else, and lives in a splendid balance between aristocrats 
and tyrants, praising and benefiting from both. Aristeides and 
Cimon are aristocrats in the service of the people, and so also, if 
to a lesser degree, are Cleisthenes, Miltiades, Themistocles. Their 
röle is to give the people some voice but not to give it its head. 
Cimon, the wealthy gentleman who threw open his garden and his 
house to his needy demesmen, kept on good terms with Sparta, 
itself a social and political blend of the opposites, and opposed 
Persia, which was no blend of anything. The times are still a little 
stiff, a little unpolished. The high Classical of Pericles and Sophocles 
and Pheidias was still to come. But Athens was well on its way. 

In the presence of so much faith and love, scepticism is ungracious ; 
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and I do-not know that I am sceptical. It cannot escape one’s 
reflection, however, that except for the literature and to a lesser 
extent for the art, we are poorly informed about the precise situa- 
tion in this period. This is particularly true of the characters and 
personalities of the political figures of the time, from Cleisthenes 
down. Except for Herodotus, who was not a contemporary, all of 
our information derives from local tradition and from the later 
loeal histories. We have no contemporary, no first-hand testimony 
to these people. While what was later told about them may well 
be basically true, they were clearly subject both to glorification and 
to denigration. We have much less than the complete picture, and 
some of what we are told is contradictory. We have a slight control 
in the cases of Cleisthenes (Herodotus as against the Atthis; but 
we know virtually nothing about him except for his moment of 
political prominence), Themistocles, and Aristeides, but of Cimon 
we know nothing except what Plutarch has chosen to tell us. They 
have all become types. Cleisthenes is the brilliant democratie re- 
former, Aristeides the honest conservative, Themistocles the artful 
and rather untrustworthy patriot, Cimon the gentleman serving 
his country and receiving little thanks for it. The picture which 
our author draws of them may be correct but it is based on little 
evidence. It is also true that, even in this group, the picture of 
balanee, harmony, and imperturbability does not always seem to fit. 
The clever tricks by which Themistocles reputedly got his way do 
not seem to indicate a balanced and harmonious nature, And when 
we go from Athens to other parts of Greece, to Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, very properly the author warns (p. 233): “ Wir miissen 
uns vor Generalisierungen hüten.” He sees a period of savage elass 
warfare intermixed with tyranny in the sixth century giving way 
to a moderate democracy on the Athenian model (so Argos specifi- 
cally) in the early fifth; but again, we are poorly informed about 
these developments. We may agree with the statement that the polis 
was taking over from the aristocracy (or from the tyrants, as Helmut 
Berve has shown in his recent exhaustive study of the Greek 
'tyranny) the role of patron of the arts, but again our information 
comes almost entirely from Athens. Among the Sicilian tyrants, 
Hieron eomes out well because of his patronage of Aeschylus and 
Pindar and his founding of Aetna: “Für Hieron handelte es sich 
dabei um einen Übertritt aus dem despotischen Machtregime in 
einen Rechtsstaat”; but Hieron as founder would have heroie 
worship there, so his motives were not unmixed. 

So this is a book of faith and hope as well as of wisdom, and 
all who are admirers of the Greeks will enjoy it. In art, in litera- 
ture, and in polities, Greece was on the threshold of greatness in the 
early fifth century, and was still fifty years away from the decline 
and dispersion which took place after the fall of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. Plato would have agreed, at least in his later 
years. Isocrates would not, although he highly approved of Athens’ 
achievement in the Persian Wars; nor would Aristotle, nor the 
philosophers of the Garden and the Porch. There are moderns too 
who do not think that Greece came to an end in 405. But whatever 
one’s attitude toward or field of interest in ancient Greece, Professor 
Sehaehermeyr has performed a signal service in arguing his case 
so exhaustively. He can certainly not be charged with understating 
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it. The strength of his position is evident; so are its weaknesses. 
Every serious student of Greece, whether from the point of view of 
= of literature, or of political history, wil want to read and 
reflect. 

It should be added that this is a very handsome book. The illus- 
trations are excellent and well chosen, the print and paper are 
handsome, the index full. All who have been associated with it are 
to be congratulated. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YALE ÜNIVERSITY. 


HENRY R. ImmMerwaur, Form and Thought in Herodotus. Cleveland, 
Press of Western Reserve University, 1966. Pp. xv + 374. 
$7.50. (American Philological Association Monograph 23.) 


Since 1954 Professor Immerwahr has been making important con- 
tributions to Herodotean scholarship and he now gives us an admir- 
able monograph on a subject which for too long has been neglected 
by English and American students of Greek historiography. This 
book is not, like Powell’s, a study of the genesis of the Histories, 
or, like Myres’, an appreciation of Herodotus’ literary accomplish- 
ment; but in a way it has much to say about both topics. Immer- 
wahr is of the opinion that the Histories are not a collection of 
logoi imperfectly stitched together, but comprise a thematic unity. 
He acknowledges his large debt to Pohlenz, but his independence 
is at once apparent. Pohlenz underlined the explicit statements in 
the Histories to illustrate how thoroughly grounded the work was 
on one main theme—the conflict of Asia and Europe. Immerwahr 
studies the implications of the form of the Histories. “ Herodotus 
is a classic example of the doctrine that thought appears primarily 
in organization and structure” (p. 15). Immerwahr’s approach is 
quite original, and consequently I find myself at one moment con-' 
gratulating the author’s insight, at the next damning the whole 
enterprise as a dangerous heresy, and finally concluding that this 
is an excellent presentation of a thesis with which I cannot entirely 
agree. 

Immerwahr begins with the salutary reminder that in the middle 
of the fifth century there were no conventions for organizing a long 
prose work. Herodotus’ work lacks a title, which in our day is the 
simplest statement of the unity of subject matter. Later historians 
would use the proem to define their scope and theme, but Herodotus’ 
proem foreshadows without defining the theme, and of course does 
not define the temporal scope at all. The work itself gives us our 
only clues to its subject. The bulk of the Histories, I, 141—VIII, 
42, is not (with Jacoby and de Sanctis) a history of Persia, nor 
is it (with Pohlenz) an aceount of Asian-European hostility; the 
unity of narrative in this section is based on a unity of action, 
driven forward by a single motivation—Persian expansionism. And 
Herodotus’ omission of Cyrus’ Iranian campaigns and Darius’ 
Indian campaigns shows that he is chiefly concerned with the growth 
of Asiatic power toward the west. The Croesus logos prefixed to 
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this main narrative underlines the theme of unification and growth 
of Asiatic power, and is specially pertinent because it deals spatially 
with that part of Asia closest to Greece and temporally with the 
hostilities between Greeks and Asiaties most remote in the non- 
legendary age. The Greeks, whose sufferings provide the chronologi- 
eal starting point for Herodotus’ survey of the rise of Asiatic 
power, themselves are the agents by which that power is checked and 
repulsed, This check oceurred at Salamis. From VIII, 42 to the 
end of the Histories the ‘ Eastern line’ of the narrative is replaced 
by the ‘ Western line,’ for the Greeks have taken the initiative. The 
contrast between the Eastern line of the first part of the work and 
the Western line of the last part does not, then, result from the 
evolution of Herodotus’ thought, but reflects Herodotus’ interpre- 
tation of the course of history. 

I cannot recall reading anywhere a more thoughtful and persuasive 
analysis of the theme of the Histories than that which Immerwahr 
gives us in this first chapter. However one may disagree with his 
later chapters, the observations he has made here are of the greatest 
value and, in my opinion, show that the overall structure of the 
en: does express Herodotus’ view of the history of 560- 

Immerwahr next discusses the relationship of style to structure. 
Like other early prose writers, Herodotus wrote in a paratactic, not 
a periodice style. One unit follows another in a chain of ‘ kai- 
members.’ This is true of the relationship of parts of a sentence 
(VII, 176, 3 is a well chosen example), of one sentence to another 
(as in the army lists in book VII), and of one logos to another. 
This paratactic style safeguards the autonomy of the individual 
member, and while it does not subordinate clause to clause or logos 
to logos, it ean nonetheless convey the interrelationship of the various 
members. But since this interrelationship is not explicit, it must 
be discovered. Herodotus ‘unifies’ his subject matter by varying 
the size of the ‘ kai-members,’ by repetition, by irregular emphasis, 
and by anticipatory and coneluding statements which indicate to 


‘the reader that the information thus framed is interrelated. “It is 


by a simple system of external repetition between semi-autonomous 
parts of his narrative . . . that Herodotus has created a large unified 
work” (p. 59). This single chain of logoi was not suitable for 
deseribing parallel actions. The synchronisms which Herodotus does 
note are attached to the chain at single points, as are the great 
ethnographic logoi and most of the Greek logo? (the Polyerates story 
excepted) in the first seven books. Immerwahr defines the following 
units in the chain: 1) The Proem (I, 1-5); 2) The Croesus Logos 
(I, 6-94); 3) Origins of Persia and of Cyrus and Cyrus’ Accession 
(I, 95-140); 4) Campaigns of Cyrus (I, 141-214); 5) Campaigns 
of Cambyses (II, 1-III, 38); 6) Spartan War against Polycrates 
of Samos (ITI, 39-60); 7) Revolt of the Magi and Accession of 
Darius (III, 61-87), 8) The Power of Darius (III, 88-116) ; 9) The 
Five Aneedotes (III, 117-138); 10) The Campaigns of Darius 
(III, 139-VI, 140); 11) The Greek Campaign of Xerxes and 
Mardonius (VII-IX). 

Immerwahr tries to show that each of these great logoi is itself 
unified and is related to the whole work by unifying themes and 
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motifs. Here there is much that is unconvincing. We may call 
II, 1-ITI, 38 ‘The Campaigns of Cambyses, but it is difficult to see 
everything contained therein as relevant to that title. “ The length 
of the Egyptian Ethnographie Logos, which filis the whole of 
Book 2, may seem to obscure the unified structure of this account ” 
(p. 93). This is an extreme understatement. Nor can I accept the 
suggestion that “the section on customs establishes an implicit 
connection with the campaign of Cambyses, since he comes to be 
the destroyer of both Persian customs and Egyptian religious prae- 
tice” (p. 97), or that the comparison of the Nile and the Danube 
serves to establish a relation with Darius’ Seythian campaign. In 
my opinion Immerwahr’s attempt to demonstrate the thoroughgoing 
unity of the Histories founders on Book II. In general, his identifi- 
cation of motifs and parallels leads to mixed results. He con- 
vineingly parallels the role of Astyages with that of Croesus, but 
it is hard to agree that the Euphrates and the Araxes rivers are 
part of a ‘river motif’ in the campaigns of Cyrus. May we not 
assume that Herodotus had heard that these rivers were important 
in the Babylonian and Massagetan campaigns, and that he simply 
reported what he heard? Often the vindication of Herodotus as 
the creator of a unified work must debase his reputation as historian. 
Immerwahr argues that Herodotus included an ethnography of 
Libya because he seriously believed that Aryandes dispatched troops 
to Barea in order to conquer all Libya. Such an argument does 
unite the Libyan logos to the main theme of the Histories, but it 
also implies that Herodotus could not differentiate between a military 
escort and an expedition to conquer a continent. We find Herodotus 
less ingenuous but more discerning if we conclude that he wished 
to inelude some Libyan stories in the Histories and found in the 
Barea episode a convenient pretext for doing so. 

In chapters IV and V Immerwahr contends that the logoi taken 
together reveal a pattern of history in the East and West. Individual 
men or states can be known only if we know their origins and their 
ends. Herodotus had learned that “the very conditions that gave 
rise to greatness are also the conditions of downfall.” These con- 
ditions were for Croesus his pride and confidence in his wealth, 
for Cyrus his position as founder of the empire, for Cambyses the 
legitimacy of his succession, for Darius the limitations of his power, 
and for Xerxes his absolute control over his subjects. Persia in 
general owed her greatness and her downfall to excessive unity. 
Herodotus’ Sparta is somewhat imperialistic, beset by royal quarrels, 
and insular; as a result she meets with inconsistent success and 
frustration. Athens is characterized by strife and injustice, con- 
ditions which kept her weak in Pisistratid times but made her strong 
under Themistocles and Aristides. Greece in general was disunited 
and riven with antagonisms, but owed her survival to this very 
fact, for Xerxes’ invasion inspired among the states and leaders 
of Greece a spirited competition to save her. 

Here again Immerwahr’s thesis is attractive, but he is hard 
pressed to show that all the stories Herodotus tells about this or 
that individual or state are meant to bring out the characterizations 
listed above. The account of the ibises who keep the Arabian snakes 
from entering Egypt emerges as a parable illustrating the balance 
and limitations which will frustrate Darius’ invasion of Europe. 
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Athens’ wars with Aegina show how international injustice could 
bring about the greatness of a nation. In Book III Herodotus 
stresses the theme of Cambyses’ legitimacy with stories about the 
destruetion of children. But are these any more pointed than the 
stories in Book I about the death of Atys, murder of the Median 
children, exposure of Cyrus, death of Harpagus’ or Tomyris’ sons? 
And does Herodotus depiet the relations of the Greek states as 
irregular alternations of friendship and hostility in order to develop 
the theme of Greek disunity, or was it impossible to deseribe them 
in any other way? 

Chapter VI, The Great Battles of the Persian War, contains some 
excellent observations on the symbolie aspect of Herodotus’ battle 
deseriptions, The Athenian attack ‘on the run’ at Marathon is 
central to Herodotus’ account of Marathon. Immerwahr separates 
two levels of action at Thermopylae, one pragmatic and the other 
symbolic. The competitive ramming of ships at Salamis is Herodotus’ 
symbolie reply to Aeschylus’ depiction of an encircling maneuvre 
which was made possible only by the unity of the Greeks. Divine 
aid at Plataea and Mycale overshadows the tactics of the Greeks. 
The five battles together show in confrontation those patterns of 
history which were found in the earlier history of East and West. 

Immerwahr concludes that Herodotus understood history, like 
nature, to consist in “ balance and separation, polarity and identity 
in opposites, permanence in change . . ." (p. 324). Herodotus 
discerned an order behind apparent irregularity, and his work 
conceals behind its own irregular exterior its own order. Immerwahr 
suggests that perhaps we ought not describe this hidden rationality 
as logos in Heraclitus’ sense of the word; but asks whether we 
might not call Herodotus’ logoi, i.e. his work, an account of such 
an order, With Immerwahr we can answer that although most 
readers have found no such order in the Histories it is possible to 
read the work as a coherent sequence of strictly relevant parts. 
Whether Herodotus wrote it that way we do not know. 

Immerwahr’s knowledge of the scholarship on Herodotus is most 
‘Impressive (within the first chapter he refers to assorted Herodotean 
passages and problems four times as “well-known,” once as 
“ famous ” and twice as “ notorious "), so I count it a minor triumph 
to note that he cites but does not fully exploit Erwin Wolff’s “ Das 
Weib des Masistes,” Hermes, 1964, pp. 51-8, an excellent article 
which also finds meaning in the structure of the Histories. Kurt 
Latte’s “Die Anfänge der griechischen Geschichtsschreibung,” Entre- 
tiens, IV, pp. 1-37 should be included in the bibliography given on 
pp. 19 and 47. Walton Morris’ editing of the monograph is again 
admirable. It is unfortunate that Greek type could not be used 
in the body of the text. The subject-index and the index of passages 
cited make the book extremely serviceable. 


Roser? Drews. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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Nurt Rupp, The Satires of Horace. Cambridge, University Press, 
1966. Pp. xi + 318. 


In his preface Rudd states that he is writing primarily “for uni- 
versity students and for teachers of Latin who are not Horatian 
specialists,” as well as for the general reader interested in classical 
literature. To introduce this audience to Horace’s Satires he offers 
a lucid synthesis of translation, paraphrase, and commentary rather 
than a close critical reading of each poem, and while he does discuss 
the Satires individually, he groups most of them into chapters 
according to their common form or subject matter, e.g. “ The Dia- 
tribes of Book I" (Serm., I, 1-3) or “ Horace and Lucilius" (Serm,, 
I, 4, 10 and II, 1). A discussion of the names in the Satires and an 
appendix answering Dryden’s criticisms of Horace and Juvenal com- 
plete the text. The notes summarize the most important scholarship, 
although they seem quite technical for the non-specialist and rather 
brief for the specialist. Where Rudd has incorporated or expanded 
an earlier article into a chapter, he acknowledges this fact in a foot- 
note, but these notes are difficult to find; it might have been more 
helpful to cite these articles fully in the first note to these chapters 
and to indicate how the present discussion differs from the earlier 
one. 

Rudd’s critical method is well suited to the abilities of his audi- 
ence. As he translates or paraphrases a Satire he notes its structural 
divisions and traces the development of its theme. He also discusses 
the relevant literary and historical background, such as the philo- 
sophie sources of Serm., I, 1, the antecedents of Priapus in I, 8, 
and the gastronomie traditions underlying II, 4 and 8. These dis- 
cussions are informative without being too detailed and should help 
the student place the Satires in perspective. When Rudd does 
examine a poem more closely, he usually focuses on Horace’s lan- 
guage, particularly his use of colloquial Latin. Rudd has a keen ear 
for the reiteration of key words such as aequum/iniquum in Serm., 
I, 8 (pp. 6-8), dignus in I, 6 (pp. 49-50), and preces in II, 6 (pp. 
244-6), and he offers some interesting comments on Horace’s images 
and metaphors (pp. 33-4, 232-3). To appeal to as many readers as: 
possible, Rudd ineludes several parallels to the Satires in the works 
of English writers, notably Addison, Fielding, and Swift. He also 
translates all phrases and quotes in Greek and Latin, wisely I think, 
sinee unfortunately many American students cannot translate at 
sight and therefore avoid much valuable seeondary eritieism. Equally 
commendable is Rudd’s generally effeetive presentation of his ma- 
terial, particularly his treatment of Horace’s views on Lucilius and 
satire in Chapter IV. 

Because this study has much to recommend it, it is perhaps un- 
charitable to ask any more of Rudd. Yet since this is the first full- 


1 In the only extensive discussion of Horatian scholarship in the text, 
Rudd argues against Fraenkel’s evolutionary view of the Epistles as 
a development from the Satires (pp. 152-0). After examining the lingu- 
istic and stylistic evidence, Rudd concludes that the number of names 
and amount of autobiographical material in each genre are not so im- 
portant as the fact that the Satires, unlike the Epistles, are charac- 
terized by ridicule and criticism. 
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length study in English of Horace’s Satires, and therefore certain 
to be read by specialists as well as non-specialists, and since Rudd 
clearly is an imaginative critic, I feel obliged to register some 
reservations. First, while much of his material is original, his 
approach is not new; there already exist numerous discussions, in 
articles and limited studies, of Horace’s sources, his place in the 
Roman satiric tradition, his language, and his personality. What 
this scholarship lacks is a close critical look at the poetic aspects 
of the Satires, specifically an analysis of the unity and imagery of 
each poem and of the corpus as a whole. Such a study would define 
Horace’s poetie technique and, more important, his satirie vision, 
in a manner similar to Commager’s study of the Odes or Putnam’s 
and Otis’ criticism on VergiL? Rudd’s remarks on Horace’s lan- 
guage and imagery indicate a talent for this kind of criticism, but 
all too often he adopts the more conventional approach with dis- 
appointing results. To establish meaningful similarities between 
several Satires, for example, one must show that they share a com- 
mon poetic structure, theme, pattern of imagery, and unifying 
devices such as a controlling metaphor or significant verbal repe- 
tition. At the very least one ought to discover a similar poetic form 
and technique. Rudd, however, seldom explains why he groups 
certain Satires together. Serm., II, 2, 3, and 7 are classified as 
diatribes but he does not diseuss the diatribe as a poetic form, and 
it seems to me that Serm., II, 2 might equally well be considered 
with II, 4 and 8 in the chapter “Food and Drink.” Where Rudd 
does discuss elements common to several Satires, his analysis seems 
aac explaining why he groups together Serm., I, 1-3 he says 
p. 14): 


Structurally, then, these poems are alike in having an opening 
theme of about twenty verses introduced by some striking hyper- 
bole or comic effect, and then illustrated in a series of anti- 
thetical pairs. A second, related theme then emerges and re- 
ceives a much more extended treatment, though here too Horace 
avoids the appearance of a systematie arrangement by gliding 
casually from one topie to another. In two cases there is a short 
final section recalling earlier motifs, and in all three the end is 
enlivened by a gibe at the expense of a living person. This 
subtle control can hardly be ascribed to Lucilius or to any 
other satirist before Horace. It is a personal achievement of 
a very high order, and it is one of the factors which caused the 
Roman satura, in spite of its modest pretensions, to be reckoned 
as a serious poetic form. 


These rather superficial similarities in structure hardly seem to me 
to be evidence of “subtle control” or “a personal achievement of a 
very high order.” Again, although Rudd diseusses Serm., I, 6 
and II, 6 separately, he indicates a relationship between them in 
the chapter titles, “Poet and Patron” (1) and (2), but he does 
not explore this relationship thoroughly. One wonders why he did 


? S. Commager, The Odes of Horace (New Haven, 1962); M. Putnam, 
The Poetry of the Aeneid (Cambridge, Mass., 1965); B. Otis, Virgil: 
A Study in Civilized Poetry (New York, 1964). 
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not instead group these two Satires with I, 8 and 9 and study the 
poet-patron relationship in all four poems. Outside of his treatment 
of the poems relating to Lucilius and satiric theory (Serm., I, 4, 10, 
and II, 1), Rudd’s categories seem artificially contrived and deter- 
mined in part by a desire to incorporate his earlier articles. 

Furthermore Rudd frequently presents tantalizing insights into 
the Satires but does not develop these into a systematic reading of 
each poem. In Serm., I, 6, for example, he skilfully shows how 
Horace questions the meaning of indignus, ingenuus, and liber, and 
then (pp. 51-2) eoneludes that 


according to Horace the concepts of nobilitas, dignitas, and 
libertas have been perverted and misunderstood. They have lost 
their moral significance and have become identified with gloria, 
honores, clientelae and all the other prizes of ambitious self- 
interest, As a man with strong Epicurean sympathies Horace 
attempts to uphold the true meaning of these ideas, using all 
the resources of his satiric art. 


But when he comments on the lines about Horace and his father, 
Rudd diseusses the parallels found in ancient lives (p. 46), and 
ignores the poetic justification for these lines—to establish Horace’s 
superior moral credentials. Perhaps closer study of this Satire 
would reveal that Horace’s emphasis on the moral connotations of 
these concepts governs his choice of illustrative examples, images, 
and verbal repetitions. Similarly Rudd suggests that in Serm., I, 
3 the concept of aequabilitas (p. 7), and in II, 7 the contrast be- 
tween freedom and servitude (p. 190) unify these Satires, but he 
does not carry his analysis to its logical eonelusion.? 

Occasionally Rudd avoids the question of poetie technique alto- 
gether. In discussing Serm., II, 3 he first considers the opening 
and closing lines, apparently because Horace and Damasippus 
appear in each, and then he gives the history of the fable, a para- 
phrase of Stertinius’ sermon, the Roman views on insanity, the 
philosophie sources of the ideas in the Satire and, finally, the back- 
ground of the Stoic paradox. While all this material is interesting, - 
it is diffienlt to agree with Rudd that Serm., II, 3 lacks unity 
(p. 186), when he has said so little about the techniques of the poem. 

I am also dissatisfied with Rudd’s treatment of two other topics. 
First, in his remarks on Horace’s allusions to other elassieal authors 
(pp. 31-3), he does not pay enough attention, I feel, to the way in 
which these allusions function in a partieular Satire. To eite one 
example, he compares Horace’s translation of an epigram of Calli- 
machus with the original and then comments (p. 33) : 


As well as reducing the poem from six to three and a half lines 
by the omissions indieated, Horace moves from indireet to direet 
speech and reverses the final sequence so as to give a neat 
chiasmus. 


$ In the case of the latter poem, W. S. Anderson offers an instructive 
parallel in his article, “ Part vs. Whole in Persius’ Fifth Satire,” 
Phil, Quart., XXXIX (1960), pp. 66-81. 
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I would argue, however, that the role this allusion plays in Serm., 
I, 2 is much more signifieant: there it epitomizes the wrong kind of 
sexual liaison, one comparable to an animal hunt, in which lust 
predominates, Furthermore Horace’s choice of words in his transla- 
tion establishes parallels between this hunt and earlier references to 
the adulterer’s pursuit of the matron.* 

Secondly, in his appendix, “Dryden on Horace and Juvenal,” 
Rudd discusses Dryden’s views and then remarks (pp. 272-3): 


Dryden was in no way eccentrie in holding such views. They 
were shared not only by his contemporaries but also by his 
successors in the eighteenth century; and indeed some of them 
flourish today. But however important these considerations 
may be (and they are of prime importance for an understand- 
ing of Dryden’s own approach to satire) they ought not to ob- 
seure the fact that, as far as Horace and Juvenal are concerned, 
Dryden’s essay is wrong and misleading on almost every major 
point. 


Rudd’s appendix proves this last statement in great detail, but it 
seems a rather futile exercise; I should think it would be more useful 
to the student to understand how the seventeenth century theories 
of poetry and satire shaped Dryden’s views. 

It may justly be argued that I am eritieizing Rudd for a book 
which he did not write, but I feel that he is one of the more intelli- 
gent critics writing today and I believe that he could have written 
a better book. I also firmly believe that it is time to supplement the 
historical and philological scholarship already done on the Satires 
with thoughtful literary criticism. The average undergraduate de- 
lights in Catullus, Ovid, and Petronius, but he is often unmoved, and 
even bored, by Lueretius, Horace, and Vergil My own limited 
teaching experience, however, indicates that when students are taught 
the techniques of poetry and literary eritieism and are encouraged to 
apply these techniques they become much more perceptive and en- 
thusiastic readers. 


CYNTHIA DESSEN. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


J. A. PHILIP. Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1966. Pp. x -+ 222. $0.00. 
(Phoenix, Supplementary Volume VIL) 


The first order of business in any study of Pythagoreanism is 
analysis of the sources, Professor Philip has published articles on 
Pythagoras in the “biographical tradition” and about Aristotle’s 
references to the school, and now presents us with a full-length 
study, an attempt to make as accurate an account of the early 
developments as is possible. There is a wide range of possible atti- 


* See my article in this Journal (LXXXIX [1968], pp. 200-8) “ The 
Sexual and Financial Mean in Horace’s Serm., I, 2.” 
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tudes and approaches to the available evidence; “ uneritical,” 
“hypercritical,” “minimalism,” and “ credulity” are among the 
Schimpfwörter to be heard in the diseussion. In general, Philip 
is on the stricter side, but attempts to follow a sensible and cautious 
middle course, and in this way has attained worthwhile results. 
As he sees it there are three main methods open to the student: 
(1) the * intuitive " which selects “among the data of our tradition, 
elements that will yield a credible and plausible reconstruction ”; 
(2) “source criticism,” which seeks “to trace our evidence back 
through the centuries to its original source, and then to evaluate that 
original source”; and (3) “to base our inquiry on the evidence 
of Aristotle.” The first is fundamentally subjective and uncritical, 
and the second, beeause of the complications of the tradition, has 
led to very disparate conclusions; so he has chosen the third, Here 
he joins a recent trend to rehabilitate Aristotle as a historian of 
philosophy,. though it may be emphasized that he knows the whole 
tradition and in fact makes considerable use of non-Aristotelian 
material. But Aristotle had good sources, used them conscientiously, 
and “whatever his defects as a historian of philosophy, remains 
our most acute, impartial, and important witness” (p. 5). There 
are several kinds of allusion to Pythagoreanism in Aristotle’s works; 
Philip is concerned to keep them distinct and draw only such con- 
clusions as the nature of each warrants. Summaries of Pythagorean 
doctrine as such (as in Metaphysics A) are primarily intended as 
introductory to Aristotle’s own views, and we need not suppose he 
deliberately distorted the views of others in order to recognize that 
these summaries are influenced in content and formulation by this 
fact. Again, there are passages where Aristotle is not explicitly 
setting forth Pythagorean doctrine, but merely alluding to details 
in illustration or confirmation of his own theories. Here, with 
suitable caution, we may be able to discern, for example, that a 
certain doctrine was widely enough known that the allusion would 
be intelligible. Finally, we have some fragments of Aristotle’s book 
or books On the Pythagoreans, especially valuable for the legendary 
material they report. l 
Few would question the decision that Aristotle is our best guide 
to early Pythagoreanism, but one wonders if Philip is not perhaps 
overly skeptical about some of the fourth-century sources, notably 
Aristoxenus, Dicaearchus, and Timaeus. It seems perhaps a bit 
odd to give credit to Aristotle for careful research and conscientious 
reporting, and deny it to his pupils. Presumably the historical 
work of Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus was part of the overall plan, 
or at least is in the tradition of the program, of fact-finding research 
whieh their teacher sponsored, like the history of physical speculation 
by Theophrastus, that of mathematics by Eudemus, and so on. If 
Aristoxenus sometimes records ideas or customs that probably were 
more characteristic of the Pythagoreans of his day (which they 


*Philip’s article “ Aristotles Monograph On the Pythagoreans,” 
T. A. P. A., XCIV (1963), pp. 185-98, seeks to establish that Aristotle 
óriginally wrote one monograph mainly on the legendary material and 
another on the doctrines, and that these were subsequently re-edited into 
one. 
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would of course attribute to Pythagoras), this was consistent with 
his task 6f putting down what he found. Aristotle himself surely 
did not hesitate, in his Pythagorean monographs, to record tradition 
whose authenticity he doubted (the golden thigh, ete.). And if we 
have to make corrections and allowances, and sometimes suspend 
judgment, this does not justify rejecting the whole of this evidence. 
Nor is there anything to warrant the suggestion that these men 
had no concern for accuracy.2 To say “ Peripatetic biographical 
tradition" does not clinch the matter, either (ef. pp. 13 ff, 21). 
Though a primary interest in this tradition may have been to 
describe various bioi (ways or types of life), and this suggests the 
addition of fictional detail (as in Theophrastus’ Characters), there 
is nothing to show that this was characteristic of Aristoxenus’ 
Pythagorean works, and we do not know in which of his books 
Dieaearehus spoke of Pythagorean political activities. Aristoxenus 
is also commonly credited with mean personal motives for falsifying 
the facts (“an aggressive and disgruntled man,” p. 14), but this 
is hard to document, except that he put down some relatively 
unfavorable reports about Socrates and Plato. It is an overstate- 
ment to say that he recounted “scandalous tales of his [Socrates’] 
matrimonial misadventures ” (p. 14). Others reported that Socrates 
had two wives, including Aristotle himself (fr. 3 Ross)! 

It was an inevitable consequence of the basic methodological 
approach that certain aspects of Pythagoreanism—those not treated 
by Aristotle—should appear peripheral, and that the picture given 
by the treatise is not as integral as it might be. (This is of course 
not necessarily a bad thing. It is good that the characteristic 
deficiencies of the evidence be kept before us.) An example is 
Pythagorean political activity, where sources difficult to impeach 
show that there was a fuller history than one would guess from 
Aristotle. Philip cannot be accused of sweeping the political evi- 
dence under the rug; he admits its existence and discusses some of 
the problems at length in an appendix. In fact the tentative account 
of the political history which he works out is in many ways satis- 
.faetory. Political “ associations” (“ party,” “faction,” “ hetaireia”) 
make momentary appearances in his argument, and he makes 
frequent use of the “débacle”—as he ealls it—of the mid-fifth 
century. But this evidence is never fully analyzed, nor is there 
any consideration of the possible relationship of political action, 
political thought, and other philosophical views. Like many others 
who have written in this field, Philip is anxious to maintain the 
xopwpós between philosophy and politics. The evidence shows, he 
concludes, “the existence of a political party called ‘the Pytha- 
goreans’ in Croton.” But then “No further inference as to Pytha- 
goras or Pythagoreanism seems justified” (p. 199). 

After an introductory chapter on “The Problem,” and one on 
“The Tradition,” Philip surveys the evidence for Pythagorean 
activities in the fifth century, bridging the gap chronologically and 


*It is not correct that “The reinterpretation offered by . . . Dicae- 
archus and Aristoxenus is without any real pretence at good faith, 
historical documentation being no part of their purpose.” See Aris- 
toxenus, fr. 19 Wehrli; Dicaearchus, fr. 34 Wehrli. 
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carrying on the school’s tradition from Pythagoras himself to 
Aristotle and the fourth century. He concludes (p. 34): 


I ean find no grounds for believing that a “ brotherhood ” 
existed, and none for thinking that any Pythagorean or Pytha- 
goreans pursued scientific or parascientifie inquiries that might 
have debouched in the mathematical disciplines. 


Next follows a series of chapters on various philosophical (and 
paraphilosophieal) topics (opposites, cosmology, number theory, 
astronomy and harmonia, harmony of the spheres). Here the 
primary concern is of course to interpret the Aristotelian reports. 
In the text and in the thoroughly-documented, sometimes discursive 
notes following each chapter, Philip discusses most of the outstanding 
problems, in the main persuasively. He attempts in each case to 
assess the position of the doctrine revealed, in the Pythagorean 
tradition—i. e., its probable origin and Aristotle's means of knowing 
about it. In each case, he finds it likely that the doctrine was early, 
developed in the first generation of the school or *in the mind of 
Pythagoras himself.” This involves a good deal of conjecture, 
beeause Aristotle only very rarely mentions individual Pythagoreans, 
and some of his formulae are vague indeed. Among other indiea- 
tions, the author relies on the relatively simple nature of the 
teachings, their non-seientifie character, the sparseness of historical 
tradition, and the politieal difficulties before and after 450. 

The primary pair of opposites he thinks was Limit-Unlimited, to 
which were soon added Odd-Even; the rest of the list eame later. 
The eoncept of the Unlimited suggests Anaximander, who Philip 
thinks may have influeneed Pythagoras. This would have been in 
lonia “during his formative years and his maturity in Samos” 
(p. 69) ; and consistently this is used to substantiate the conjecture 
that though Aristotle reports no astronomieal theory of Pythagoras 
himself, it “ will have been an aspect of his system as it was of all 
early Ionian systems” (p. 116). Here the word “system” and the 
close association of Pythagoras with the naturalistic Milesians may 
give some pause; but it does seem inevitable that he was at least: 
influenced by their choice of problems. 

Chapter 9, on “The Pythagorean Symbola,” does not analyze 
the symbola or acusmata in any detail. The author takes it as proven, 
by earlier investigators, that they were, or were based on, very 
ancient superstitions and practices, and merely adopted by the 
Pythagoreans “as congenial and appropriate to their way of life” 
(p. 137). He is more interested in questions they suggest about 
Pythagorean organization, It has frequently been suggested that 
there is a connexion between the acusmata and the special group 
within the society known as aeusmatici and distinguished from the 
mathematici, We have reports of differentiation as to functions, 
grades of membership, closeness to the master or the inner eirele, 
and also a development of sectarian hostility. While it is true 
that this tradition is a complicated and even contradictory one, 
and that probably none of the evidence is as early as Aristotle, 
Philip seems to take a rather extreme position in rejecting it all. 
He disbelieves not only in the groupings, but even in the existence 
of a Society at all—or at least of what he calls a “ brotherhood "— 
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to say nothing of the supposed communal organization of part or 
all of the members. This may be to some extent a merely verbal 
argument, for it becomes apparent that he is working with a very 
restricted concept of a “ brotherhood ”—it is a group with a rigid 
rule, an orthodoxy, a superior, postulants, and a novitiate. But 
while he recognizes that there must have been political “ associa- 
tions” in the fifth century, he asserts that they were “ loosely 
organized" and seems reluctant to admit any sort of organized 
society with religious ties, secret doctrines, and so on, He tries 
to substantiate it by maintaining that “any such institution would 
be unique in the Greek world before the Christian era” (p. 138). 
This exaggerates its exceptional character, and is not really proba- 
tory. The Pythagoreans were indeed “anomalous” according to 
the ancient tradition, if not “anachronistic” (ibid.), but this was 
one of their special titles to fame. 

Philip thinks the picture of Pythagorean organization given by 
Porphyry and Iamblichus (based partly on Apollonius of Tyana) 
was drawn after conditions familiar to them in their own times.? 
But this is at best a highly speculative argument which can hardly 
outweigh not only the long tradition but the reports of reputable 
fourth-century writers. 

Thus while Philip’s self-imposed restrictions prevent him from 
achieving a wholly persuasive picture of Pythagoras and his move- 
ment, there is a great deal of value in his book. He has done much 
to destroy the conventional romantic picture of the research institute, 
in the intervals of pious ritual and moral preachment, busily laying 
the foundations of Greek science. Perhaps it is in this area that 
fourth-century legend-building was most active.* 


Epwin L. MINAR, JR. 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY. 


JEAN-PAUL Brisson. Virgile: son temps et le nótre, Paris, Mas- 
pero, 1966. Pp. 404. 


This in many respects is an important and valuable work, with 
new insights into Vergil’s poetic motivations and the continuity and 
development. of his thought; on the other hand, it is at times annoy- 
ing because of many repetitions, a frequent over-dependence on 
several French scholars (especially Carcopino and Bayet), and 


8“ Westugiere has shown (La révélation 2.33-47) that Iamblichus’ 
picture reflects patterns of the third and fourth centuries of our era.” 
Festugiére does not, however, “show” this, but merely conjectures that 
Jamblichus was influenced in his description by contemporary conditions. 
And the items of the next sentence (missionary enterprise, conversion, 
asceticism) are not in Festugiére, who is talking about the scholastic 
character of groups from which the Hermetic writings came. 

“There are more misprints than one would expect, though few are 
serious. For example, from early pages: “The” for “that” (p. 10), 
“Döring” for “Düring” (p. 21), “axpects” for “aspects” (ibid.), a 
wrong accent (p. 22), a line repeated (p. 28), “interlocuter ” for 
“or” (p, 31), “Archytus” for “-as” (p. 33). 
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numerous hypotheses concerning Vergil’s life. In his Introduction 
(pp. 9-10) Professor Brisson apologizes for adding another book 
to the already enormous Vergilian bibliography, but he wishes to 
examine the life and poetic evolution of Vergil in the light of the 
historical events of the time. We know so little about the details 
of the poet’s life that hypotheses are necessary, especially with 
respect to his reactions to the political and social developments, 
and his poetry in turn may throw new light on the situations which 
evoked these reactions, 

Apart from the Introduction (pp. 9-12) and the Epilogue (pp. 
331-9), the body of the work consists of four sections, arranged 
ehronologieally: I (pp. 13-56), from 70 to 45 B.C., two chapters 
on the poet’s infancy and youth; II (pp. 57-153), from 44 to 37 
B, C., four chapters, three on Eelogues I-IX and one on Georgics I; 
III (pp. 155-240), from 37 to 29 B.C., four chapters, one on 
Eclogue X and the arrangement and publication of the Eclogues, 
and three on Georgics YI-YV ; IV (pp. 241-329), from 29 to 19 B. C., 
four chapters on the Aeneid, including (pp. 310-21) a diseussion 
of the Orpheus story in Georgies IV. The Epilogue is followed 
by a series of “ Annexes" (pp. 343-404) 

It is impossible to diseuss adequately in a short review the 
author's various hypotheses and theories about Vergil’s life and 
poetie development. I list below some of the most interesting, and 
also his views on a number of controversial points of Vergilian 
eritieism. 

Vergil's early years were spent with his parents in Mantua, with 
brief visits to his father's country estate (pp. 23-5).? When he 
went to Home as a young provincial only seventeen years old, he 
doubtless had some wealthy protector to sponsor him; Brisson 
suggests Julius Caesar or one of his agents (pp. 82-4). After 
studying with Siro in Naples, he came back to Mantua in 45 or 
44 B.C. (p. 60) and there eomposed his Eclogues; his return to 
Mantua was motivated by a desire to find an ideal Epieurean 
retreat, where he could combine Epieurean doctrine and Alexandrian 
poetry (p. 79). The author derives much biograpbieal detail from 
Eclogues Y and IX: "Vergil involved in the land confiscations 
(p. 88, n. 67) went to Rome in July or August, 40 B. C., to appeal 
to Oetavian; LX was eomposed before the journey (p. 91). After 
the restitution of his property, he returned to Mantua in late 
August or September, and Eclogue I is his poem of thanks to 
Octavian (p. 98), written in haste, hence the “incohérences” in 
the poem. We do not know when Vergil left north Italy, but he 
was back in Campania by 38 B.C. (p. 105). 

Again and again Brisson stresses the Epicurean nature of Vergil’s 
thought (the influence of Lucretius) and the Alexandrian nature 


ı These include 150 Latin passages from Vergil and other poets which 
in the book proper are translated into French, a chronological list of 
events from 106 to 8 B.C., a bibliography, an index of citations, an 
index of themes and proper names, and the table of contents. 

? Brisson agrees with K. Wellesley, “ Virgil’s Home,” VS Lecture 
Summary, XLI (1957) and “ Virgi's Home Revisited," P.V.S., III 
(1963-64), pp. 36-43, that the estate is to be located near Volta Manto- 
vano, about eighteen miles northwest of Mantua. 
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of his poetry (the influence of Catullus). The portrayal of love in 
the Eclogues as an obstacle to the happy life is Lueretian, and the 
agricola of the Georgics “est le modèle de l'homme heureux? (p. 
216), but Brisson admits that in Georgies II-IV Epicureanism is 
combined with Octavian propaganda (cf. pp. 218-22). The influence 
of Alexandrianism is even more pervasive; ef. p. 51: "toute son 
oeuvre porte la marque incontestable d’influences alexandrines"; 
p. 328: “en composant les Géorgiques et l'Enéide Virgile était 
fidéle aux techniques littéraires de l’alexandrinisme, alors méme qu’il 
en répudiait l'esprit." Vergil’s Alexandrian technique is responsible 
for the episodic nature of the Aeneid,* and Brisson suggests that 
Vergil, had he lived to revise the epic, might. even have accentuated 
the Alexandrian structure of the poem and thus inereased * les 
déficiences de son épopée” (p. 263). 

In Eclogue V “le poète atteint à la maîtrise de son art” (p. 75), 
but Brisson does not identify Daphnis with Julius Caesar; rather, 
the poem symbolizes “la toute-puissanee de la poésie pastorale ” 
(p. 76, n. 55). The famous Fourth Eclogue (Brisson calls it “trop 
célèbre,” p. 111) was composed in October, 40 B. C., after the Peace 
of Brundisium, and the puer of the poem is the son of Asinius 
Pollio, surnamed Saloninus.? Horace’s Sixteenth Epode was written 
some months earlier, and Vergil’s famous poem was a reply (p. 119). 
Brisson suggests (p. 112) that, without the Messianic interpretation 
of Eclogue IV, Vergil’s poetry might not have survived. This seems 
quite wrong; the Aeneid was far too famous throughout the Empire 
and the Middle Ages as a basis of learning, especially grammar and 
rhetoric, for his poetry ever to have been lost.® 

The ehronologieal order of the Helogues is as follows: IY, III, 
V, VII (between 43 and 40 B.C.; ef. p. 62 and n, 43), IX, I, IV 
(40 B. C.; ef. pp. 91, 98, 111), VI and VIII (VI late in 40, and 
VIII in August, 39 B. C.; ef. p. 127). Brisson believes (p. 167; 
ef. p. 129) that Vergil planned originally to publish the nine poems 
in their chronological order, with the theme of love in the earliest 
(= II) balanced by that in the latest (= VIII); but with the 
‘addition of Eclegue X in 37 B.C. Vergil decided on the present, 
more artistic, arrangement, with the crucial pastorals of 40 B. C. on 
the land confiseations (I and IX) framing the original eolleetion. 
We should, says Brisson (p. 172), read the Eclogues both in their 


8 Cf. p. 213: in the old man of Tarentum in Georg., IV, 125-46, “on 
identifie clairment le type du sage épicurien.” But others look upon 
the old man as Pythagoras; see G. E. Duckworth, Structural Patterns 
and Proportions in Vergil’s Aeneid (Ann Arbor, 1962), p. 17, n. 21. 

t This ignores the “continuity of narrative” recently stressed by 
B. Otis, Virgil. A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford, 1963 [1964]), 
esp. pp. 68-70, 90-3. Brisson (p. 263, n. 289) refers to the story of 
Nisus and Euryalus in Book IX as a “ véritable épyllion ”; on this see 
G. E. Duckworth, “ The Significance of Nisus and Euryalus for Aeneid 
IX-XIL" A.J.P. LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 129-50. 

5See Duckworth, “Recent Work on Vergil (1957-1963)," C.W., 
LVII (1963-64), p. 201. Brisson (p. 125 and n. 117) reads in line 62: 
cui non risere parentes; see Duckworth, ibid. 

? See, for example, D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (transl. 
by E. F. M. Benecke, New York, 1895), pp. 1-95. 
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chronological order, for Vergil’s early poetic development, and in 
their final published arrangement, in order to appreciate the esthetic 
value of the collection as a whole. 

Book I of the Georgies was written as a unit in 38 B.C. in 
response to the turmoil of the time, with no thought of the other 
three books, and without any suggestion from Maecenas; “le nom 
de Mécène est absent de ce poème” (p. 209).' Books II-IV, on the 
other hand, were composed after the publication of Varro’s Res 
Rusticae and with the encouragement of Maecenas, and (as said 
above) combine Epicurean doctrine and Octavian propaganda. Bris- 
son implies that Book IV deals with bees rather than with birds 
or fish because the life of the bees symbolizes the new society under 
Octavian as leader (cf. pp. 201-5). The temple of song in Georg., 
III, 11-39, is probably not the Aeneid as we have it, but an his- 
torical epic on the exploits of Octavian (pp. 239-40).5 Also, Brisson 
accepts the view of many scholars that the second half of Book IV 
(317-566) was inserted in a second edition of the Georgics in 26 
or 25 B. C. (pp. 180, n. 185; 310-21) .° 

Brisson mentions (p. 244, n. 264) D’Anna’s theory that the 
description of the shield at the end of Aeneid VIII was one of the 
first sections of the epie to be written, but suggests that the deserip- 
tion of Carthage in Book I was also early, composed shortly after 
the foundation of Colonia Iulia Concordia Karthago in 29 B. C.1? 
The ehoiee of Aeneas as the hero of the epie enabled Vergil to 
eombine myth and actuality and thus glorify Octavian and the 
destiny of Rome (p. 252). It might appear that what the mortal 
characters do has little reality and that the real drama of the poem 
takes place in Olympus (p. 278).1! But Brisson admits (pp. 279-80) 
that the divine personages are often symbols (e.g. Juno and Venus 
represent the conflict of cosmic forces), and he stresses the psycho- 
logical development of Aeneas, as, through oracles and dreams, he 
gains an ever-clearer vision of his duty and the future in store for 
him; he is not “un jouet du hasard” (p. 297). 

I agree heartily with Brisson when he says (p. 326) that Aeneas 
was not “une brute” at the end of Book XII; he was justified in 


' The mention of Maecenas in Georg., I, 2, is part of a later addition, 
written shortly before the publication of all four books; cf. Brisson, 
p. 134 and n. 127. 

8 But see Otis (above, note 4), pp. 38-40, and ef. Duckworth (above, 
note 3), p. 14. 

®On this see G. E. Duckworth, “ Vergils Georgics and the Laudes 
Galli” A.J. P., LXXX (1959), pp. 225-37, and, for later discussions, 
Duckworth (above, note 5), p. 204; C. Segal, "Orpheus and the 
Fourth Georgie: Vergil on Nature and Civilization," A. J. P., LXXXVII 
(1966), pp. 307-25. 

10 See also pp. 270-6; in addition to the reference to the new 
colony, Carthage in the Aeneid is important in motivating the later 
hostility with Rome, and it is also & symbol of Oriental luxury and 
decadence. 

11 Such a view ignores Vergil’s emphasis on human psychology and 
the double causation which appears so often in the epic; see G. E. 
Duckworth, “Fate and Free Will in Vergil’s Aeneid," C.J., LI (1955- 
56), pp. 357-64. 
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killing Turnus because of the latter’s treatment of Pallas in X, 
and in so-doing he fulfilled the behest of Anchises (in VI, 853) 2 

Brisson eovers much the same ground as does Otis in his recent 
book, but his approach is far more historical and he lacks the latter’s 
emphasis on subjective style, continuity of narrative, and the value 
of poetic structure. However, in spite of several hypotheses which 
seem untenable, his book contains much of importance for all lovers 
of Vergil. The author lays especial stress on the “ modernity” of 
the poet’s message in his own day and its consequent abiding value 
to present-day readers in translation, even though much of the formal 
beauty of the poetry is lost (pp. 331-9); ef. p. 329: “En derniére 
analyse, l'exemple que nous donne Virgile est celui d'un humanisme 
actif et qui fait converger vers lavenir toutes les ressources du 
passé. 

GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams. Edited by A. S. F. 
Gow and D. L. Pace. Vol. I: Introduction and Text; Vol. II: 
Commentary and Indexes. Cambridge, University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 1+ 264; vi + 719. $45.00. 


This eagerly-awaited edition of the surviving epigrams of Me- 
leager’s Garland resembles, in scope and method, Gow’s monumental 
Theocritus (Cambridge, 1950). The primary responsibility for most 
of the work is Mr. Gow’s. Professor Page has contributed the com- 
mentary on Meleager, except for the Preface to the Garland, A. P., 
IV, 1; but he has also supplied many criticisms and suggestions 
elsewhere. Each editor, moreover, has worked over and made com- 
ments on the other’s contribution; so that for the most part, as 
Gow notes in his Foreword (vol I, p. ix) the eonelusions reached 
represent the eonsidered opinion of both scholars. 
^ The first volume begins with a detailed Introduction, which in- 
eludes, in addition to an explanation of the scope and form of the 
book, a study of the date, arrangement, and contents of Meleager’s 
Garland; a section on the partieularly intricate question of aserip- 
tions; an analysis of the MS authorities for the text of the epi- 
grams (Codex Palatinus, Cod. Ven. Mare. 481, the syllogae minores, 
the Appendix Barberino-Vaticana, the Suda, and the apographs of 
the Palatine MS); and finally, a brief discussion of the “ tiresome 
and insoluble problem” of the dialect of the poems. This is fol- 
lowed by the Greek text, with a brief apparatus eritieus, of well 
over 800 epigrams, arranged not chronologically but alphabetically; 
that is to say, by the first letters of the authors’ names. Most of the 
epigrams are derived from either the Palatine or the Planudean 
Anthology, but about forty are taken from papyri or from citations 
in later authors. Only "literary " epigrams are included; the epi- 


1? See Duckworth (above, note 3), pp. 7, 10; (above, note 4), 
p. 150, n. 77. Cf. also R. B. Lloyd, rev. of Putnam, The Poetry of the 
Aeneid, A.J. P., LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 478-9. 
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grams ex lapidibus are ignored. Regrettably, the editors have not 
seen fit to provide an English translation, along the lines of that 
included in Gow’s Theoeritus, as an adjunet to the commentary. 
This omission somewhat impairs the usefulness of the work. 

The Introduetion is lueid and judieious, full without being ex- 
haustive. It offers a first-rate introduction to the labyrinthine eom- 
plexities of the Greek Anthology. Many of the philological booby- 
traps with which this area of Hellenistic literature is liberally 
bestrewn are explicitly pointed out, and the many limitations to 
precise knowledge, especially in the matter of aseriptions, are freely 
and frankly admitted. But there are few, if any, surprises, and 
little that is fundamentally new is brought forward. This reviewer 
was sorry to see that, as in his Theocritus, Gow onee again austerely 
restricts himself to historical and linguistic particularities, avoiding 
any attempt to formulate broad generalizations with respect to 
literary genre. It is a pity that no discussion of the origin and 
history of epigrammatic poetry was ineluded, 

In establishing their text, the editors made their own collation 
of Preisendanz’ in integro photographic reproduction of the Pala- 
tinus, and “regularly consulted " a reduced-scale photostat of Ven. 
Mare, 481, checking their own readings against Beckby and (ap- 
parently) Stadtmiiller. Oceasional variants in the Syllogae Minores 
and the Suda are reported, especially for the ascriptions. The 
resulting text is severely conservative. The editors have avoided 
conjectures wherever possible, but where emendation seems neces- 
sary, the traditional ones are usually accepted. The editors have 
shown commendable restraint in reducing their own scripsi’s to a 
minimum, and have been correspondingly liberal in their use of 
obeliskoi, square and pointed brackets, and ellipses. In the text as in 
the introduction, the evidence has been carefully reviewed, within 
reasonable limits, but little that is fundamentally new has been 
forthcoming. 

The second volume is devoted almost entirely to the commentary. 
Many readers will find this to be the most interesting and valuable 
part of the work, and not infrequently pluris quam pulpamentum. 
It is extremely detailed, offering almost 680 pages of text, printed 
in smaller types than Volume I, but marvellously legible and accu- 
rate. No commentary on a comparable scale has been attempted 
since Jacobs’ first edition (1794-1813). In addition to an exhaustive 
commentary on each individual epigram, line by line and often 
almost word by word, the editors supply an introduction, sometimes 
brief, sometimes rather lengthy, to each epigram taken as a whole, 
in whieh they state the theme of the poem, cite models and subse- 
quent imitations (if any), discuss ascriptional problems, and deal 
with other generalities as need arises. Because one avowed purpose 
of the collection is to familiarize the reader not only with Hellen- 
istie epigram but also with the epigrammatists, the editors furnish 
an extended biographieal introduetion to each author, in which they 
set forth concisely what is known or may plausibly be conjectured 
about his life and work. Of the two commentators, Page writes 


1Qne exception is Antipater of Sidon XLII, taken from Inscr. de 
Délos, 2549 (Roussel); the aseription is epigraphic. 
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with the greater verve, Gow is the more judieious and sure-footed; 
Page is more concerned with the metrical and stylistie aspect of 
the epigrams (especially in his general introduction to Meleager), 
Gow is more interested in Realien and lexicographical and gram- 
matical questions; Page is inclined, as usual, to write in an aggres- 
sive and hectoring vein, Gow has a tendency to display what, to 
one reader at least, seems irrelevant learning, and is oceasionally, 
sit venia verbo, a little dull. But only occasionally. On the whole, 
the real problems are successfully met, so far as this is possible, 
and the treatment is carefully proportioned, in the standard way, 
to the importance of the problems dealt with. Instead of startling 
discoveries, which in any case were scarcely to be expected, Gow and 
Page have provided a host of minor elarifieations for which we 
must all be grateful. 

The second volume closes with an appendix listing the texts con- 
sulted, both of the Anthology as a whole or in part, and of select 
epigrams and epigrammatists. It is perhaps too bad that no general 
bibliography of monographs and periodical articles, along the lines 
of that included in Gow’s Theocritus, was provided; but many of 
the relevant publications can be looked up in the commentary with- 
out any trouble. There are two full and valuable indexes, one of 
the Greek words referred to in the commentary, and one of the 
principal subjects dealt with in the introduction and commentary. 
In spite of the bewildering complexity of the material dealt with, 
I have found the edition extremely easy to use. Anyone who has 
ever had to struggle through Jacobs’ first edition will be grateful 
for the common-sense expedient of arranging the poets in alpha- 
betical sequence; and the editorial device of numbering the lines 
continuously makes if much easier to use the index and to find 
cross-references quickly. 

The Gow-Page Anthology cannot be considered a pioneering ven- 
ture in any important sense. No doubt it was not conceived as such, 
It is, however, an outstandingly excellent resumptive work. The 
editors, Gow especially, seem to have sifted and evaluated most of 
. the worthwhile scholarship in the field since Brunck and Jacobs, 
have thoroughly digested it, and have added much of their own to 
a plain understanding of the texts. The end result is an absolutely 
indispensable foundation for all future investigation of the Hellen- 
istie epigram from 323 B.C. to 100 B.C. For what they have 
produced, all students of classical literature must be profoundly 
grateful. It is to be hoped that the editors will not stop here but 
will go on to edit on a similarly ample scale the post-Meleagrian 
epigrammatists of the Greek Anthology. 


Stuart G. P. SMALL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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Francois Jouan. Euripide et les légendes des chants eypriens des 
origines de la guerre de Troie à ’Iliade. Paris, Société d'Édition 
“Tes Belles Lettres,” 1966. Pp. 511. (Collection Budé.) 


The largely unknown poem entitled the Cypria is of great im- 
portanee for the history of Greek drama. Unfortunately, however, 
what little we know of the Cypria and other cyclic epics is shrouded 
in doubt and beset with confusions. Jouan’s book is an attempt to 
fill some of the gaps in our knowledge of the relationship between 
the Cypria and Euripidean drama. 

As Jouan observes in his apologia for his subject matter, the 
Cypria holds a particularly important place among the cyclic epies. 
The Cypria in eleven books was the longest epic of Troy after the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Therefore, it is distressing that we know the 
Cypria only through a précis, the accuracy of which is subject to 
dispute, inasmuch as it was written perhaps five hundred years after 
the original. 

The starting point for Jouan’s study is, naturally enough, the 
summary given by Proclus in his Chrestomathy. It was good judg- 
ment on the author's part to print the résumé im toto, since it is 
the basis for all research on the Cypria. 

The Cypria was cited a mere thirty times by name in antiquity. 
We possess only twenty-six fragments, the longest of which is a 
seant twelve verses. Such is the material out of which Jouan has 
fashioned a book of 511 pages. To add to the confusion, even the 
author of the Cypria and the dates of composition are uncertain. 
Aristotle speaks of the author as simply 6 rà Kürpıia covjcas. But 
the name whieh is most frequently given to the composer is Stasinus, 
and the poem is usually dated in the seventh century B.C. For 
the sake of convenience Jouan accepts Stasinus as the author, and 
he dates the Cypria somewhere before 650 B.C. 

In general, the ancient critics did not esteem the Cypria very 
highly, and it would seem that Jouan is wise not to become involved 
in value judgments on the literary worth of the eyelie poem. But 
be that as it may, Jouan in his long and relatively thorough study 
convincingly demonstrates the historical value of the Cypria as a 
source for Euripidean drama. 

It is the author's intention to trace the extent of the influence of 
the Cypria on the several plays of Euripides—both extant and lost. 
After the introduction Jouan presents eleven chapters which offer 
various aspects of legendary myths as found in the Cypria and in 
the work of Euripides. Up to p. 393 the study attempts to be purely 
analytieal. The author treats the episodes in the same order as they 
oceur in the epie eyele. For each episode he poses the following 
questions: 


1) Was the primary source of Euripides the Cypria, and, if so, 
what has he preserved of his model, what has he modified, 
and what has he rejected? 

2) What were Euripides! other sourees of inspiration? 

3) What innovations did Euripides bring to these legends? 

4) Can one indieate or suggest reasons whieh led Euripides to 
choose a particular form of the myth or to modify the tra- 
ditional version? 
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These are significant and well-formulated questions, for, as Koestler 
puts it m The Act of Creation, “the measure of an artist’s origin- 
ality, put into the simplest terms, is the extent to which his 
selective emphasis deviates from the conventional norm and estab- 
lishes new standards of relevance.” Euripides! innovations were 
considerable, and Jouan does much to help us understand and appre- 
ciate them. 

Understandably enough, the author is anxious to show Euripides’ 
debt to Stasinus. In many instances, however, one ean dispute 
whether or not Euripides was consciously acknowledging a debt to 
Stasinus. To my mind this is a particularly dangerous thing to do 
when dealing with oral or semi-oral poetry. These so-called “echoes” 
can often be quite deceptive. Unfortunately, Jouan’s parallels are 
frequently not striking enough to be convincing. In particular I 
have in mind the purported parallels between the Cypria and 
Kuripides’ Helen, which Jouan offers (p. 49, n. 1). 

Jouan is on firmer ground when he discusses the more general 
differences in the approaches to the myths. For example, he is 
surely correct in asserting that Euripides placed more emphasis on 
human responsibility for the war, and reduced the importance of 
“the plan of Zeus.” Even here, however, some of his remarks tend 
to be a bit simplistic and he frequently brings forth sentences which 
are not very striking for their originality (e.g., see p. 63). 

On several occasions the author is a bit slipshod, when he is dis- 
cussing “influences.” It surely is difficult at times to tell whether 
Euripides was using Aeschylus, Sophocles, the Cypria or something 
else. At times Jouan clears this up quite nicely, at other times his 
remarks are so vague as to be almost meaningless, e. g. (p. 414), 


La peinture du sacrifice d'Iphigénie qu'offre Agamemnon, 
également fidéle dans ses grandes lignes au récit des CHANTS 
CYPRIENS, est reproduite dans IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE. 


In actuality the details are quite different, 

Despite the paucity of evidence and some grating oversimplifi- 
' cations, Jouan does occasionally offer us a better understanding of 
the Euripidean fragments. He is able to come to the conclusion that 
Alexandros was a drama of intrigue to be placed alongside Ion, 
Iphigenia at Tauris, Electra, and Helen. He eonvineingly demon- 
strates that in the Alexandros Euripides was eoneerned with some 
of the same problems with which he dealt in other plays: the rela- 
tionships between nature and edueation, between social rank and 
moral value. It is diffieult to disagree, when he eontends (p. 142) 
that the Alexandros reaffirms the lessons of many of Euripides’ 
plays: “ ce ne sont pas la noblesse ou la richesse qui font la valeur 
d'un homme, mais ses qualités intelleetuelles et morales." 

On the other hand, however, one of the bothersome points about 
this book is that the author all too frequently makes the sort of 
remarks and judgments with which one ean half-agree; for example, 
his remarks on the change in Achilles’ character in Iphigenia at 
Aulis: * était un nouvel Achille qu'Euripide présentait aux Athén- 
iens, un Achille au goüt du jour” (p. 286). Now, one ean agree 
that in the Iphigenia at Aulis Achilles has kept his pride, frankness, 
susceptibility, and obstinacy, but no trace of egoism and irritability. 
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He is polite, even timid with women, but then Jouan spoils the 
argument when he states that in the Iphigenia at Aulis Achilles is 
* accessible à la compassion " and implies that in the Iliad he is not. 
This simply is not true, for surely the whole point of the twenty- 
fourth book of the Iliad is that Achilles is “accessible to com- 
passion.” 

Much of Euripides’ material deals, of course, with the Trojan 
War, and, therefore, it is important that we define what Euripides’ 
attitude was toward this legendary war. I am not convinced that 
Jouan’s thesis is anything but a gratuitous oversimplification of a 
complex mythical problem (pp. 289-90): 


. . . linsistanee d’Euripide sur une conception de la guerre 
de Troie aussi étrangére à l'épopée ne peut s'expliquer seule- 
ment par des raisons psyehologiques ou dramatiques. Visible- 
ment, il utilise la légende pour donner aux Grecs un conseil 
actuel: qu'ils mettent fin à leurs divisions, qus réunissent 
toutes leurs forces pour marcher contre le Barbare et chätier 
son orgueil, 


Of all the Trojan pieces, the Iphigenia at Aulis is of partieular 
interest because it is the last Trojan pieee of Euripides and gives us 
the reflections of a lifetime, as Jouan asserts. This may well be 
true, but I am none too certain that the play justifies the attribution 
of Hellenic chauvinism to Euripides. which one finds on page 292. 

All of the Euripidean dramas which eovered the period from 
the departure from Aulis to the landing in the Troad have been 
lost. The three plays whieh dealt with this period were Tennes, 
Philoctetes, and Protesilaus. Thirty-five pages are devoted to a 
discussion of these rather skimpy fragments. 

Following this, Jouan devotes twenty-four pages to the frag- 
ments of the Palamedes. The evidence whieh might allow us to form 
any worthwhile idea of the play’s structure is very shaky. Jouan 
offers his eonelusions in a soft-spoken, almost timid manner. In- 
terestingly enough, the limited eonelusions at which he arrives are , 
all the more suggestive because of the apologetic tone in which they 
are eouched, 

The conelusion to the book is a long one (pp. 393-459). In his 
eonelusion Jouan presents an admirable synthesis of the results of 
his study. At this point he shifts from the chronology of the epie 
events to the ehronology of Euripides! dramas (whenever that ean 
be satisfactorily established; on occasion Jouan’s chronology is 
rather arbitrary). 

The job which Jouan sets for himself is to ascertain the role of 
the’ Antehomerica in Euripidean tragedy—no mean task that—and 
we should not be too critical, if his reconstruction is dubious at 
points. He establishes two categories: of Euripidean plays: 


1) those plays whose subject is a Trojan episode anterior to 
the Iliad; 

2) those plays which do not mention, except in passing, a motif 
from the Cypria in another context. 


In the first group we find: 
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a) Telephus, Skyrioi, and Protesilaus (438-435). 
b) Alexandros and Palamedes (ca. 415). 
€) Iphigenia at Aulis (406). 


According to Jouan, the action of all these plays takes place at a 
moment when the war has stopped and men are bloeking the plan 
of Zeus. In the more ancient dramas, Jouan argues, the accent is 
placed upon the anecdotal character of the episode or on its conse- 
quences for those directly involved. 

In the later plays (e.g., Iphigenia at Aulis) Euripides seems to 
have sunk into pessimism (or cynicism?); grandeur becomes noth- 
ing but a burden. Jouan argues convincingly that in the pieces 
devoted to the beginning of the Trojan War, Euripides seems to 
become progressively more pessimistic with time (see p. 402). We 
are led to believe that the playwright’s feelings were strongly influ- 
enced by the unhappy developments of the Peloponnesian War. As 
we progress through Euripides we become distinetly more aware of 
how little power man has over his own destiny. 

The Euripidean dramas which are richest in allusions to the 
Cypria are, according to Jouan: Andromache (ca. 424-4237) ; 
Troades (415); Electra (413); Helen (412); Orestes (408). Less 
numerous references to the Cypria are to be found in Hecuba (423- 
422); Cyclops (415?); and Iphigenia in Tauris (412-411). 

It is nothing really new, but I suppose that it is not unprofitable 
that we be reminded once again that when there was a conflict 
between the two epie traditions, Euripides more often chose the 
version of the Cypria. If in the past it has been difficult to speak 
in precise terms about the influence of the Cypria, Jouan’s study 
has made that task a little less difficult. 

The book, however, does not make easy reading. It deals with 
a difficult and obscure area. The dubious nature of the evidence pre- 
sented (sometimes abetted by an appeal to or rejection of earlier 
authority) reduces most of the author’s conelusions to personal con- 
jecture. The author himself is cautious and honest enough to admit 
. that this study of the influence of the Cypria on Euripides can 
often reveal only partial results, which are quite conjectural. In- 
deed, a large portion of this book is conjecture, and many of the 
conclusions must necessarily remain tenuous. The reader can see 
that part of the author's difficulty derives from Euripides extreme 
liberty in his choice of the forms of the legends. In his later years 
Euripides was fond of using rare variants of the myths, whose 
origin is extremely difficult to specify. This “liberty” is certainly 
one of the most striking points about Euripides’ art. This is not to 
say that Euripides was a religious infidel. As Jouan so sagely 
reminds us, the myths which Euripides used were not dogma in the 
religious sense, and one cannot make Euripides into a Voltaire (as 
has been tried on occasion). Many crities of Euripides forget this. 
Jouan is certainly correct in stating that we cannot accuse Euripides 
of “sinning against myth as a heretic sins against a revealed Truth.” 

One has the impression that this book is far longer than it need 
have been; and yet at the same time, one might have hoped for 
arguments which would lead to more vigorous and convincing con- 
clusions. The index is adequate enough, but the bibliography is 
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restricted to a disappointing page and a half (albeit there is a 

speeial bibliography at the beginning of each chapter). 
Paradoxically enough, this is an audacious yet eautious work, a 

formidable labor of construction on a giant puzzle, in which all the 


pieces do not yet fit, 
JENE A. LaRue. 


STATE UNIVERSITY or New YORK AT BUFFALO. 


FABIO CuPAIUOLO. Tra poesia e poetica: su alcuni aspetti culturali 
delle poesia latina nell’ età augustea. Naples, Libreria Scientifica 
Editriee, 1966. Pp. 279. (Collana di Studi Latini, XV.) 


The author's aim is to derive from Augustan poetie practice (in 
the absenee of a needed corpus of grammarians, rhetorieians, and 
scholiasts on Augustan poetic theory) a notion of Augustan poetic 
ideals. He treats his subjeet under six heads. 

(1) Poetry and ‘ poetic” Romantie criticism fails to appreciate 
the cultural and ideological values of Augustan poets, since it lauds 
originality as against poetry which is in a tradition, compounded of 
past and present, impregnated with a common experience, To an 
Augustan poet, a poem is an elaboration based upon models, classi- 
eal or contemporary, transposed into the poet’s own key. Augustan 
poets give the impression of taking up the discourse of a previous 
poet, while turning his images, themes, language, and meter into a 
new harmony and a new aesthetic perspective, either by finding a 
new solution to the earlier poet’s aesthetic problem, or by finding 
a new problem to solve. Thus tradition and innovation are one: 
the Augustan poets felt that following tradition without innovation 
was mere copying; while to innovate outside the tradition was to 
build upon sand. The Ars Poetica contributes to our understanding 
here; it is partly a codification of current poetic practice, partly a 
series of happy critical intuitions and solutions of general aesthetic 
problems. 

(2) Augustan elassicism involves a new concept of formal perfec- 
tion (concealed, in Horace’s Satires and Epistles, behind a carefully 
cultivated air of negligence). In the Georgics, tradition is repre- 
sented by the acknowledged debt to Hesiod, novelty by drawing upon 
Lueretius. The Aeneid looks back to Homer as auctor; the novelty 
is in ‘lyric’ characterization; the characters act like modern men, 
but in the old heroie mold of dignitas. Traditional are divine inter- 
vention, myth, prophecy, portent, catalogue, simile, epithet; modern 
are the psychology, the historicity (Roman heroes in Hades; Aeneas’ 
shield), and the linking of myth to actuality. Horace pays homage 
to auctores (Archilochus, Pindar); his innovation lies in making 
lyrie objective. The elegists make their traditional bows to Calli- 
machus or Philetas, but they claim to be complete renovators of an 
old genre, making of fixed themes and traditional clichés (love 
everlasting, suffering submission to the domina, autobiography, glory 
for the poet-lover) a new link between individual and common 
experience. Generally they took themselves seriously; Ovid did not, 
and is therefore left out of account. (Has the twinkle in Horace’s eye 
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escaped our author?) Another Augustan novelty is callida iunctura; 
giving connotations to denotative words, Combining colloquial and 
literary speech was a part of golden Latin artistry (though Patriek 
Wilkinson's book is one of several whieh have escaped our author, 
despite a bibliography of over 300 items, and more in the notes). 
The result is & fusion of image, sound, and sense. What Horace 
wants in the A. P. is not a new art for a new age, but better poetry 
as a result of eonforming to tbe eanons of the new aesthetie, in 
which the poetic art is a frein vital; a legitimum poema takes time, 
kn limae labor, the patience of a she-bear licking her eubs into 
shape. 

(3) The aesthetic of decorum. This is fivefold: (a) Recusatio 
(deprecation) ; e.g., unfitness to write epic. (b) The Golden Mean; 
e. g., between utile and dulce, between over-ornamentation and rude- 
ness of expression. Horace is the model, as both poet-eritie and 
inspired bard; as the type of urbanitas (Cieero in a sense is the 
ereator of the Horatian literary epistle); typieal also is Propertian 
tenuitas, Tibullan lenitas. (e) Saying much in little, leaving much 
unsaid. (d) Unity, where digressions are more apparent than real; 
again, Horace is the model, his Odes a compromise between Doric 
architeetonies (triads) and Ionie linearity (association of ideas). 
(e) Symmetry and proportion (concinnitas, dispositio), This in- 
volves ring-composition, which the author recognizes as typieal of 
the Augustan age (though he is rather severe with Duekworth); 
the Aeneid as bipartite, tripartite, and alternating in strueture; in 
Horace, Odes, III, 1-6 (the ‘Roman’ odes), 7-19, 20-30 have each 
336 verses; Satires I falls into two groups of five, with Maecenas 
heading each; in Propertius the initial ode of each book is pro- 
grammatice. 

(4) The poeta doctus is a connoisseur of poetie finesse. He cites 
sources, names, quotes, or alludes to his auctor, boasts of innovation, 
quotes his contemporaries or himself, does research (Aratus, Nic- 
ander, Varro for the Georgics; prehistory, ethnography, geography, 
Punie studies, military history, history of religions, folklore for the 
. Aeneid). He considers himself a vates, divinely inspired, but with 
an ethico-political function, like a tragic chorus; consider Vergil’s 
‘tormentata adesione? (a fine phrase) to Augustus. Horace, too, 
exalts Italy, celebrates Rome, deifies the princeps: his Odes follow 
the chronology of Augustus’ program step by step. But Augustus 
wanted to educate the common man by reviving the theater (hence 
ne emphasis on drama in A. P.), while Horace scorns the profanum 
vulgus. 

(5) Hellenism, The official aesthetic was Roman, for the masses; 
the aristocratic taste of the avant garde ( Vergil, Horace, Propertius, 
Tibullus) was Greek. One reason for writing the A.P. was to 
inform Augustus of trends; the Epistle to Augustus discusses current 
problems: modern vs. archaic poetry; Greek vs. archaic poetry; 
Greek vs. Roman; the poet’s role in society: Horace is justifying 
to Augustus viewpoints which the princeps must have thought un- 
patriotic, whereas Horace only wants Roman poets to compete with 
(aemulari, not merely imitari) the best Greeks. Imitatio in Augustan 
poets was not mere pedantry; they liked the musie, the exotie sound, 
the lightness of the Greek. In choosing models, they liked the 
bueolic, but they converted Theocritean landscapes into a state of 
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mind, with the same escapism observable in the contemporary vogue 
of urban gardens, and garden frescoes in suburban dining-rooms. 
The Eclogues are Theocritean in structure only, however; what is 
new in them is the sense of dolor, the oracular style, the use of key 
words. The Georgics owe much to Hesiod, but to Hesiod work is a 
curse; to Vergil it is salvation, Georgics, II, 136-76 is a perfect 
example of Augustan Hellenism; the praise of Italy inspired by 
Sophocles! praise of white Colonus. Vergil, as he worked on the 
Georgies, came to appreciate more and more the advantages to art 
of the fusion of ancient and modern. Homer is auctor for the 
Aeneid, but this is only external; Vergil is more profound; Aeneas’ 
pietas 1s finer than Achilles’ brawn or Odysseus’ eleverness; Vergil’s 
gods are less jealous, hateful, partisan than Homer’s; Nausicaa is 
fresh, eandid, romantie; Dido something deeper; a fit foil for 
Aeneas, In her the fusion of Homerie and Alexandrian resonances 
produces a modern note. Vergil involves himself more than Homer 
(consider the recurrence of infeliz, tristis, aeger, maestus; and 
fortunati ambo). Horace is faithful to Greek aesthetics from start 
to finish, but, while he echoes, remains independent, challenging, 
not merely imitating Pindar. He is original in his political involve- 
ment. Propertius acknowledges his debt, but shows his originality 
in the aetiology of Book IV. 

(6) Imitation, in the best Augustans, is only of manner, not of 
context. The strueture is Greek, the spirit Latin. The Greek 
reminiscences are evocative, and challenging, not servile. The most 
characteristic note of Augustan poetry is the revival of classical 
models through modern experience. 

All this is—like Augustan poetry—not new, and the reader sighs 
a little for Augustan brevitas (see 3e, above). But it is well and 
sensitively observed, and the documentation, though careless, is valu- 
able. The author should read Auerbach’s Mimesis, Bailey’s Religion 
in Vergil, Camps’ editions of Propertius, Copley's Exelusus Amator, 
Pease’s Aeneid IV, K. F. Smith's Tibullus, the essays edited by 
J. P. Sullivan on Roman elegy and Iyrie, Wilkinson on Horace. 
He sadly neglects Propertius and Tibullus, and he should not have 
exeluded Ovid. He eannot make up his mind whether Vergil was 
(p. 150) or was not (p. 196) a dilettante farmer. His eomparison 
of Lavinia to Helen (p. 212) is not up to his usual high standard 
Of acuteness. His thesis traps him into over-praise of. Horace, 
Odes IV (p. 232). But despite carelessness, prolixity, and ocea- 
sional lapses of judgment, this is a book worth owning. It deserves 
translation. 

PAuL MACKENDRICK. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Sosio PEZZELLA, Gli Atti dei Martiri: Introduzione a una storia 
dell'antiea agiografia, Roma, Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, 1965. Pp. 
187, Lire 2,000. 


Because of the many problems which still remain with respect to 
the interpretation of the acts of the early Christian martyrs, the 
author of this monograph is of the opinion that the old philological 
and historical techniques have about exhausted their usefulness and 
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that we now need new eriteria and a new methodology for studying 
them. Since the acts are valuable not only “come testimonianza 
di un’irripetibile e ineffabile esperienza religiosa” on the part of 
those who suffered for their faith but are even more “ una preziosa 
fonte storica della vita religiosa, sociale e eulturale delle prime 
comunita eristiane” (p. 9), he suggests that instead of examining 
the acts “alla luce di un eoncetto statieo, quello appunto dell'auten- 
fieità" (p. 63), we should look upon them as “Veco di norme 
disciplinari in uso nella Chiesa, di controversie teologiche, di direttive 
e di atteggiamenti politiei in ordine alla polemica tra Cristianesimo 
ed Impero, tra la concezione pagana della vita e la novità dello 
Spirito cristiano” (pp. 66-7). To illustrate such an approach he 
discusses a number of acts from the viewpoint of their theological 
content, their use as propaganda, and the attitudes they reveal 
toward the Roman empire. Among the specific themes discussed 
are the reticence of the earlier martyrs to pronounce the name of 
God, the gradual development of a formalized ereed, references 
to God as the Creator, the opposition of the martyrs to emperor 
worship, and their hostility to the Jews and to the imperial authori- 
ties, In each of these areas Pezzella believes that a definite pattern 
of evolution may be traced which enables him in his conclusion to 
give approximate dates for the composition of various acts according 
to the way in which they fit into the evolving pattern of Christian 
doctrine and culture—“la matrice storica alla quale essi risultano 
legati e da eui provengono" (p. 178). 

Pezzella’s general thesis, that the acts of the martyrs may be 
profitably studied from their Sitz im Leben, though he nowhere uses 
such an explieit term, is a valuable one, though not entirely new. 
It will, however, have to be used with considerably more finesse and 
restraint than has been shown by Pezzella himself if it is not to 
lead to unwarranted conelusions. In the first place, he seems to 
assume that there was a steady, universal, and quite easily identifiable 
evolution of dogma and diseipline within the early Chureh. But 
this was hardly the ease, as may be seen from the numerous ancient 
eontroversies over such matters as the authority of bishops, the 
rebaptism of heretics, and the reconciliation of the lapsed, and from 
the more modern controversies over the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed and the place of private penanee in the first centuries. 
Pezzella's approaeh also assumes that individual martyrs must have 
been fairly much alike in temperament and tradition; but about 
the only resemblance between a Saturus and a Cyprian, a Blandina 
and a Perpetua, a Polyearp and a Maximus, was their heroic 
eonstaney in their faith. And, finally, the religious and eultural 
data which Pezzella would substitute for the philological, political, 
and more speeifieally historieal evidence generally used for authenti- 
eating and dating the aets are precisely those which could have 
been most easily changed in later editings and revisions. 

From a supposed reluctance on the part of Acacius to pronounce 
the name of God, Pezzella argues to their relatively early date sinee 
this would represent the survival of a linguistie taboo inherited 
from the Jews: * Sollecitato a dirne il nome rieorre anche lui alla 
sostituzione usuale del termine Jahvéh e proclama che egli & Adonai, 
i| Signore" (p. 69). But in none of the aets, early or late, is God 
addressed as “ Yahwe," and the reason should be fairly obvious. 
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The early Christians were not as a rule familiar with the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament but used instead the Greek Septuagint 
or Latin translations of the latter. In none of these does the name 
“Yahwe” oeeur, Even St. Jerome when he translated the Hebrew 
text into Latin avoided writing out the sacred tetragram and 
employed instead “Dominus” or “ Adonai” as the usual substitute 
for it: Nomen meum Adonai indicavi eis (Exodus 6:3), where the 
original has “ Yahwe.” 

Pezzella is of the opinion that the subordinationism which is to 
be found in some of the early apologists is reflected in the earlier 
acts of the martyrs: “L'idea principale esposta in quelli di pit 
antica data è quella di una netta separazione tra Dio e Gest con 
la conseguente preminenza del primo sul secondo” (p. 86). This 
is more than questionable. The authors of the Letter of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne to those in Asia and Phrygia cite a passage 
from St. Paul (Phil. 2:6) in describing the virtues of the martyrs 
which is one of the clearest in the whole of the New Testament 
on the divinity of Christ (Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., V, 2, 2). The 
final doxology of the Passio Ss, Perpetuae et Felicitatis is perfectly 
orthodox in its expression. Though Justin’s own exposition of the 
Trinity is defective, there is certainly no indication of subordina- 
tionism in his acts, as Pezzella seems to imply (p. 87). The latter's 
further contention that Pionius did not worship the one who died 
upon the cross but “ eolui che l’aveva mandato sulla terra” (p. 87), 
runs counter to the evidence of the Greek and Latin texts of his 
acts. When Pionius was asked if he worshipped illum qui crucifixus 
est, he replied in the affirmative: Illum dico, quem pro salute orbis 
Pater misit. 

Pezzella takes it for granted that a request to swear by the 
genius of the emperor is an indieation of early composition. This 
may well be the case sinee such a demand was made of Polycarp, 
Apollonius, and the Seilitan martyrs. There is no evidence, however, 
that sueh a request was made of the Christians tried by Pliny in 
Bithynia (Pliny, Ep., X, 96) or of those executed at Lyons in 177. 
And, eontrary to what Pezzella maintains in their regard, there is 
no evidence for such a demand being made of Justin and his 
eompanions (p. 180) or of Perpetua and hers (p. 117, n. 38). 

One of the greatest problems eonnected with the aets of the 
martyrs is that of subsequent revision. Pezzella notes the various 
interpolations in the three extant recensions of the Greek aets of 
Justin and shows how they are the result of doctrinal developments 
with respect to a fuller understanding of the person of Christ and 
of the Trinity (pp. 101-3). He might have also noted a similar 
development in the determination of the canon of Scripture as 
revealed by the various recensions of the Acta Martyrum Seili- 
tanorum (see O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litera- 
tur, II [Freiburg im Breisgau, 1914], p. 677, n. 1). In both these 
instanees we are fortunate enough to possess & variety of manuseript 
traditions, but what is to be said of those far more numerous aets 
for which there is only one? Here prudence may well be the 
better part of valorous conjecture. A case in point might be 
Pezzella's belief that the Acta Phileae et Philoromi echo the attempt 
of Julian the Apostate to revivify the sun worship inaugurated by 
Aurelian (p. 109). Here he obviously follows those editors who 
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have capitalized the word “ soli" in Culeianus’ command to Phileas: 
* Immola ergo Deo Soli” (ef. G. Krüger and G. Ruhbach, Ausge- 
wählte Märtyrerakten [Tübingen, 1965], p. 113). The simple con- 
sideration of the fact, however, that these acts were drawn up in 
Alexandria, where the original protocol would certainly have been 
in Greek, rules out the possibility of a reference to sun worship. 
Phileas was simply asked to sacrifice “to God alone.” Pezzella’s 
further argument for a late date for these acts on the ground that 
they reflect the theology of Nicea is to be equally rejected. In the 
text which he cites, Phileas is represented as worshipping Deum, 
qui fecit caelum et terram, mare, et omnia quae in eis sunt; creatorem 
et factorem omnium visibilium et invisibilium, et inenarrabilem 
(p. 86). A recently published text, however, based on an earlier 
manuscript tradition shows that this sentence has been reworked 
and that it should read instead: Deum qui fecit caelum et terram, 
mare et omnia quae in eis sunt, creatorem et factorem dominum 
omnium invisibilem, sine seductione et inenarrabilem (Frangois 
Halkin, *I/ ‘Apologie’ de martyr Philéas de Thmuis [Papyrus 
Bodmer XX] et les Actes latins de Philéas et Philoromus," Analecta 
Bollandiana, LXXXI [1963], p. 22). That the correct reading is 
invisibilem rather than invisibilium, which would lend the sentence 
a post-Nicene east, is further proved by the recently published 
Greek text of these aets. This text, whieh is found in a papyrus of 
the first half of the fourth century, contains the Greek equivalent 
of invisibilem: [róv póvov] déparov (V. Martin, Papyrus Bodmer 
XX: Apologie de Philéas évêque de Thmouis [Cologny-Genéve, 
1964], p. 44). 

These few observations should be sufficient to indicate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Pezzella’s new approach to the acts 
of the martyrs. The fact that the only texts which he discusses in 
any detail are those relatively few acts which have already been 
accepted by most scholars as being basically authentic on other 
grounds may be an indication that his method for studying them 
is likely to be of greater value for confirming rather than for estab- 
lishing the historicity of disputed texts. The lesson may well be 
that with respeet to the acts of the martyrs as with other ancient 
texts there is no real shortcut to their evaluation and interpretation. 
The fidus interpres will have to use all the historical, philologieal, 
sociological, and theological data available if he is to understand 
them. Pezzella’s study might profitably have ineluded something 
on the Hebrew and pagan antecedents to the Christian acts of the 
martyrs and some literary analyses of the acts discussed. Otherwise, 
an inexperienced reader might get the impression that the acts of 
Apollonius, Acacius, Pionius, and Cyprian are of quite the same 
historical worth. In many instances he could have cited a better 
edition of the acts than that of G. Barra, which contains no critical 
apparatus, On p. 43, n. 27, read 1955 for 1905, and on p. 180 
Lietzmann for Reitzenstein. And, finally, it was Jobn the Baptist 
and not Christ who advised the soldiers to be content with their 


pay (p. 166). 
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VICTOR GRASSMANN. Die erotischen Epoden des Horaz: Literarischer 
Hintergrund und sprachliche Tradition. Munich, C: H. Beck, 
1966. Pp. xv +180. (Zetemata, XXXIX.) 


Grassmann diseusses in this monograph the five epodes of Horace 
he styles erotic. A case could be made for including the Canidia 
poems, 5 and 17, in this category, but since they contain much else 
besides, it was undoubtedly a wise decision to limit the book's scope 
to numbers 8, 11, 12, 14, and 15. Grassmann introduces his analyses 
with a six part examination of the literary background. The first 
three segments treat Horace’s inheritance from Archilochus, Greek 
literature after Archilochus, and, finally, the epigram. Section four 
looks to the influence of Horace on Martial {in particular of 
Epode 8 on Mart, III, 93). In the fifth, the poems are viewed in 
their contemporary setting while the last, the most stimulating, 
surveys any putative links between Hypodes ll, 14, 15 and the 
subjective elegy. 

The bulk of the volume, however, is virtually a commentary on the 
poems in question. It is rich in learning, based on evidence carefully 
considered and expounded. Each essay provides numerous instances 
of the reassessment or expansion of traditional views. Horace’s 
usage is under constant scrutiny. In his treatment of individual 
words (renodare, 11, 28, for example), of Horace’s augmentation 
of the vocabulary of lyric (the discussion of 15, 13 £. is an instance) 
and his relationship to other poetic genres, Grassmann is consistently 
interesting. Future work on these poems will necessarily appeal to 
his documentation. It is to be hoped that he will turn his efforts 
to further epodes, though categorization will not come so easily 
{the remaining Maecenas poems? The “ patriotic” epodes?). 

My chief grumble—a minor one considering the book’s goal—is 
that, in his intense line by line survey, the author sometimes fails 
to weave individual strands into a total fabrie. Concomitantly, 
though he offers frequent insights into the Horatian “ wit” at work, 
he tends to avoid viewing whole poems as in any way light. Is it 
fully correct to say that Epodes ll and 14 are not at least partially 
parodies of elegy? Though no one poem is a pastiche of elegiac 
elements and all contain much patently non-elegiac material, this 
does not preclude a tongue-in-cheek revaluation of the elegiae lover’s 
stance in general. 

I will limit further remarks here to Epode 15." Once more the 
discussion of individual words and lines is enlightening but, more 
than elsewhere, the impression remains that Grassmann has not 
considered all their implications in his judgments on the poem as a 
whole. He comments on line 12 (nam si quid in Flacco viri est): 
* Der nachdrückliche Ernst der Epode wird verkannt, wenn man die 
Namensnennung als witziges Wortspiel zu interpretieren sucht.” 
Curiously the only other time Horace uses the cognomen Flaceus is 
to make a pun (Sat., IT, 1, 18). Grassmann objects to interpreting 
flaccus as * sehlappohrig," flap-eared. The real word-play, however, 


1My debt to Professor C. L. Babcock’s recent analysis of Hpode 15 
in this Journal (“Si Certus Intrarit Dolor" A4.J.P. LXXXVII 
[1966], pp. 400-19) will be apparent in what follows. 
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must come from the juxtaposition of Flacco and viri. What virtus 
can there be in a man who is flaccus, i. e., in a sexual sense, mollis 
or languidus?? If there is a serious side to the poem, we must 
not overemphasize it at the expense of Horace’s wit. 

Exposition of “tone” must begin with the opening lines. Mani- 
festly Horace’s deseription—dead of night, clear sky—is meant to 
recreate the perfect setting for the serious taking of an oath (which 
in this case proves perjurious). This is the first appearance of the 
phrase nox erat in Latin and, with one exception (Prop., III, 15, 
26) is its only use between the Epodes and Ovid’s Amores save for 
three occasions in the Aeneid (III, 147; IV, 522, VIII, 26). Each 
of these three helps form the ominous introduction to a moment of 
some importance in the action. 

The analogy of moon and lesser stars is used later by Horace 
himself in a context of heroic quality to describe Marcellus and the 
Iulium sidus (Carm., I, 12, 46-8) and has a probable literary ante- 
cedent in Bacchylides (Odes, 8, 27-9 Jebb) in a simile applied to 
Automedes, victor in the pentathlon.? 

The phrase numina laesit will soon cross the Latin stage in Tibul- 
lus, I, 3, 79 (the Danaids and Venus); and at I, 9, 6 he prays that 
Marathus be forgiven for one attempt numina laedere. Virgil 
would also adopt the doublet numine laeso first of Juno (Aen., I, 8), 
then of Pallas Athena (Aen., IT, 183). And what of magnorum 
deorum? They are appealed to in exclamations by characters in 
Plautus (Cist. 522; Truc. 701) and by Catullus (14, 12; 53, 5; 
109, 3) and are diseussed by Varro (L. L., V, 58). Otherwise, 
before Ovid, they are mentioned three times, all in epie contexts— 
Ann.; 201 V? and Aen., III, 12 and VIII, 679.4 The reason for this 
impressive setting is revealed in line 4 (in verba iurabas mea). 
Horace puts himself in the role of commanding general, to whom 
Neaera swears allegiance." 

Yet can all this epie diction be taken too seriously in a poem of 
nominally lyric-iambic stature? Perhaps the term mock-heroie 
offers a more valid critical estimate. The next lines (5-10) further 
the initial ambiguity of expression. Horace, it would seem, is to be 
the stalwart oak, symbol of enduring love. The first apparent 
oceurrence of the adjective procerus in Latin is at Ann., 190V3 
(not Cie, Arat., 150, as Grassmann).* It may be only fortuitous 
but the phrase eaxcidtiur ilex, which occupies the same metrical 
position as adstringitur ilex, line 5, crops up two lines before.’ 


2See Festus, 231M (s.v. plauti); Nonius, 110,11; Marx on Lucil, 
frag. 275 (II, 104). At Apul, Apol., 25, vigere is the antonym of 
flacere. For the ear in an analogy of sexual softness, see the context of 
Cat., 25, 2. Macerat, at the end of Epode 14, also probably connotes 
sexual exhaustion. The notion helps tie the two poems together. 

? On caelo sereno see Georg., I, 260 and 487; Aen., III, 518, V, 870 
and cf. Áen., V, 851, VIII, 528, IX, 630. Propertius uses the phrase in 
connection with astrology (II, 27, 3) and Tibullus with magie (I,2,61). 

*On Aen., III, 12 see Servius and Williams ad loo.; Lloyd, A.J.P., 
LXXVII (1956), pp. 38-40. 

5 Cf. Horace’s oath to Maecenas, Carm., II, 17, 9 f. 

* Grassmann's worry (“In diesem hochpoetischen Zusammenhang 
ist es erstaunlich, Worte wie procerus anzutreffen . . . ," p. 148) is 
unnecessary. 

7Ann., 188V*. There is another parallel (incedunt, 187V3, incedis, 
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Again, the analogue is of epie quality but the tone can scarcely 
be so assayed. Instead of conveying the ardor of her affection, 
adstringitur has the negative implications of “ put in bonds,” “ hold 
enslaved” (as, e. g., Lucr., IV, 1187). Though she cleaves to him 
as faithful follower, it is only to do him harm, as Professor Bab- 
cock carefully shows. Lentis brachiis should portray the “ clinging 
arms" of the ivy. The ambiguity of adstringitur encourages another 
interpretation. Horace utilizes the words lentissima brachia of the 
unresponding arms of his friend Aristius Fuseus, who might have 
saved him from the bore but did not (Sat., I, 9, 64). It is actually, 
then, with arms lacking in feeling (hard, in spite of being flexible!) 
that this ilex is being strangled, as Neaera takes her false oaths. 

This dual tonality persists throughout the poem. The phrase 
offensae . . . constantia formae (15) has given much trouble. 
Grassmann firmly defends Bentley's ofensi against the received text: 
“nor shall his resolution, once he is hurt, weaken before beauty ..." 
The phrase is suggestive of the language with whieh Virgil first 
depicts Juno’s rejected beauty, spretae . . . iniuria formae (the 
words end Aen., I, 27). It may be more than coincidence that only 
two lines before we had heard of her saevi dolores (line 25 eon- 
eludes thus) whereas Horace alludes to his own dolor in the next 
line (certus dolor, 16). 

This is the heroic stance that the non-hero Horace proposes for 
himself. Like Juno, he will perpetrate his revenge. At the moment, 
however, the rival has the upper hand. Grassmann (p. 100) is 
correct when he states that “ die Gestalt des Nebenbuhlers fast ins 
Heroiseh-Góttliche gesteigert wird; denn schon vom Inhalt her 
sind die Aussagen nieht weit von einer Aretalogie entfernt." The 
catalogue of the rivals qualifications is extensive. He excels in 
riches, beauty, and wisdom. Alas, says Horace, in place of stead- 
fastness, he will find that the same changeability that affeeted the 
poet will cause him grief. As for Horace: ast ego vicissim risero. 
The vietim will have the last laugh. 

Ast, according to Grassmann, rightly, has an archaie, religious 
flavor. But the phrase ast ego is used here for the first recorded 
time in Latin hterature. Curiously its next two appearances are at 
Aen., I, 46 and VII, 308, both in speeches by Juno plotting further 
vengeanee for her dolores. How far Horaee's virtus will go in 
making Neaera weep (dolitura, ll) we ean only guess. The mock 
heroie posture of our hero, abetted by the rhetorie he utilizes, sug- 
gests that Horace did not take the matter too seriously, at least 
in this delightful poem. 

MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Epode, 15, 18) and the phrase magnis dis occurs with but one inter- 
vening fragment in Vahlen’s arrangement (201V?). 

8 Fully to appreciate the simile here we must compare Carm., I, 36, 
20 where ivy embracing, not imprisoning, is the prospect. 
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DigTMAR Krewast. Untersuchungen zu den Kriegsflotten der röm- 
ischen Kaiserzeit. Bonn, Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1966. Pp. 
188. (Antiquitas, Reihe I, Band 13.) 


To face a monograph based upon one's own dissertation is & 
daunting experience. Kienast has been kind enough to say that my 
Roman Imperial Navy sums up the eurrent state of research in the 
area; and I was mueh pleased to find how often this independent 
study of the evidence concurred with my major conclusions. Rather 
than going over all the ground, however, Kienast concentrates in this 
Frankfurt Habilitationsschrift on four topies: the legal status of 
navy personnel; the role of the Italian fleets in politics; the pro- 
vineial squadrons in the eastern Mediterranean and Black seas; and 
the use of naval power in the fourth century after Christ. 

For his thorough reexamination of the evidence concerning the 
position of the sailors one must be truly grateful. In recent years 
Wickert, Sanders, and H. D. Meyer have sought to resuscitate 
Mommsen’s erroneous argument that the sailors in the Julio-Claudian 
period were slaves; but Kienast proves anew that they could only 
have been free. So, independently but more briefly, has S. Panciera 
in the Rendiconti of the Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, elasse di 
Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, 8. ser., XIX (1964), pp. 316-28, 
2 seems to have appeared too late for citation in the present 
work. 

Another view of Mommsen, that the sailors of the second century 
must have had Latin rights inasmuch as they normally used the tria 
nomina, Kienast also rejects, but I am not convinced by his explana- 
tion that the change was the result of a specific grant by Hadrian, 
particularly because it also appeared in part in the provincial fleets. 
Here one may suspect that the views of his teacher, K. Kraft, have 
influenced Kienast. 

In treating the prefects of the Italian fleets Kienast misunder- 
stands somewhat my views on their administrative position but 
agrees that from Vespasian onward they ranked much higher than 
previously. Incidentally his argument that the anonymous official 
of C.I.L., VI, 1643 commanded several northern fleets at once 
deserves thought as a possible illustration of coordinated employ- 
ment of these fleets, though one must be dubious whether their 
ships (on Danube, Rhine, and English Channel) could have been 
assembled at one point. 

The second section disensses in detail the intervention of the 
Italian fleets in the political history of the Early Empire. Kienast 
would rate their role in Julio-Claudian times rather higher than 
did I, and argues that Domitian sought to make of them a counter- 
weight to the praetorian guard. As a result Kienast assigns to the 
last Flavian the bestowal of the title praetoria on the Misene and 
Ravennate fleets, whereas I sought to anchor this grant in the era 
of Vespasian. The evidence, in truth, is not conclusive; we must 
hope that a diploma or other dated document turns up to settle the 
problem. 

In treating the minor squadrons in the eastern Mediterranean and 
Black seas Kienast refutes Courtois argument that Augustus was 
content to form only the Italian fleets, but on the other hand does 
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not accept my view that the Syrian, as well as the Alexandrian, 
fleet was of Augustan date. To prove a Flavian origin for the 
classis Syriaca he adduces the activities of the Joppa pirates in 
the Jewish war, though he proceeds immediately to argue for the 
presence of a detachment of the Misene fleet at Seleucia; if it were 
busy at this point “with other duties,’ why not also the classis 
Syriaca? 

Throughout the second section Kienast multiples the number of 
stations for the eastern fleets most unreasonably on the basis of the 
appearance of prows or other naval symbols on the local coinage 
of the Greek cities. When this procedure results in the assertion 
that Philippopolis, inland on the Hebrus River, must have been a 
naval base, it is time to investigate the underlying postulates care- 
fully; in the example cited the evidence is simply a river god with 
a prow at his feet, a coin type which means no more than the 
appearance of Poseidon, Isis, Aphrodite (Euploia), or other deities 
with prow. Cities which we know positively to have served as naval 
bases either never struck naval types (as Trapezus) or did so with 
great rarity (as Ephesus); on the other hand Chios, Phocaea, and 
Smyrna—for none of which naval activity is attested—were quite 
regular in interspersing galleys or prows on their imperial issues, 
For more extended and specific criticism of the use of numismatic 
material in this manner I may refer to my essay on “ Naval Activity 
in Greek Imperial Issues,” Schweizer Numismatische Rundschau, 
XLVI (1967). 

The concluding section of Kienast’s monograph is devoted to 
naval activity in the fourth century. This period was not discussed 
in the Roman Imperial Navy, because I could not see that the naval 
structure of the Early Empire continued to serve as the real frame- 
work for naval action after Constantine; on this point, paren- 
thetieally, Kienast errs in suggesting that I was following Courtois, 
the second part of whose study was not available to me at that time. 
Unfortunately I still remain unconvinced that continuity was as 
extensive as Kienast tries to demonstrate. His assertion that new 
standing flotillas had been created earlier in Asia, Cyprus, and Caria 
is a desperate effort to get around the decisive evidence of Zosimus, 
II, 22, on the fleet raised by Lieinius; why do these squadrons not 
appear in the Notitia Dignitatum? As a survey of the use of the sea 
even by scratch fleets in the fourth century, however, this chapter 
is valuable. 

In conclusion, it has seemed essential for me to state clearly the 
areas in which Kienast and I disagree; but my comments have not 
been penned in the belief that anything I may once have said on the 
Roman imperial navy must be forever correct. One of the delights— 
and exasperations—of ancient history 1s the constant increase in our 
factual information and also the ever more acute study of the 
existing evidence; it ill becomes any serious student to take dog- 
matic stands at the beginning of his career and never thereafter 
alter them. The aspect of the present work which most concerns me 
is Kienast’s effort to ferret out additional evidence even at the 
danger of abandoning sound critical standards. The weakness of 
relying so heavily on Greek imperial issues I have already noted; 
but like Fiebiger he tends also to find stations of the Italian fleets 
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wherever an inscription has turned up. So too he seeks to wrest use- 
ful material out of Vegetius’ hodgepodge (for examples see pp. 37- 
40, 122), and eredits the canard of Suetonius, Tiberius, 62, Where 
new epigraphic material has appeared, he makes good use of it; and 
his reading in the modern literature has been extensive. The book 
is well printed, and the style is clear; there are three indices plus an 
extensive bibliography. 


CHESTER G. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


J. W. B. BARNS, PETER PARSONS, JOHN Rea, Erro G. Turner. The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXXI. Edited with Translations and 
Notes. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1966. Pp. 207; 10 
pls. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 45.) 


The texts presented in this volume, whether new or extant, literary 
or documents, publie or private, can hardly be said to have great 
distinction or importance. What is remarkable, though not entirely 
new, is the character of the editorial effort involved. As the task of 
editing the papyri reseued from Oxyrhynchus by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society is moved inexorably forward one is impressed by the 
degree to which organization and codperation in the group effort 
has become the order of the day. After Grenfell and Hunt we be- 
came accustomed to Lobel, Roberts, and Wegener as a team. E. G. 
Turner and J. W. B. Barns entered the picture in 1957 with 
Part XXIV. Part XIX had already had four editors, the same was 
true of XXIV and XXVII. But beyond these superficial observa- 
tions it is interesting to note other indications of team work. The 
editors acknowledge coöperative work contributed by E. Lobel, W. S. 
Barrett, W. Campbell, R. A. Coles, E. L. Hussey, A. Schachter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin West and Mrs. Stephanie West as well as by 
members of a seminar held in the Institute of Classical Studies. 
Besides these contributions, advice and suggestions have come from 
a formidable array of scholars including H. Erbse, N. Hormouziades, 
J. H. Kells, D. M. Lewis, H. Lloyd-Jones, J. C. B. Lowe, O. 
Neugebauer, G. de Ste. Croix, D. Thomas, G. J. Toomer, M. Van- 
doni and H. C. Youtie. This suggests the mounting complexity of 
the publication of papyri and at the same time illustrates the 
freedom of communication we now enjoy in the pursuit of scholarly 
ends. 

The eontent of the volume is miscellaneous in the extreme. 

The one theological text (2531) is the end of a late codex con- 
taining a work of Theophilus of Alexandria. It is likely to be of. 
more interest as a book than as a text and adds to the ever growing 
number of papyrus codices upon which our knowledge of this book 
form ean be based. 

Among the new literary texts 2532 is a four-line epigram on gout 
which gives the impression of being eomplete as it stands. Since 
it is written on the back of a doeument it will not have been part of 
a colleetion. 
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New Comedy is represented in 2533 by parts of eight lines of what 
is readily identified as a betrothal scene written on the back of a 
second century document. In it the names Chaereas and Moschion 
appear. 

2534, comic hypotheses, has been previously published. 

A small first century fragment of a hypomnema deals with an 
epigram, already well-known from epigraphic as well as literary 
sources, which was originally inscribed on a bronze quadriga near 
the Propylaea in Athens to commemorate the victory over the 
Boeotians and Chaleidians in 506 B.C. The appearance of the 
letters uo». a few lines before the text of the epigram is hardly 
enough to make one think that Simonidean authorship was being 
diseussed as the editors suggest. There are too many other possible 
and reasonable restorations, 

The end of a second century roll (2536) contains the eolophon and 
parts of two columns of a possibly epitomized copy of the hypo- 
mnema of Theon son of Artemidorus on Pindar's Pythians. As for 
the text of Pindar, in Pyth., XII, 26 xaAAıyöpovy agrees with the 
möAw of v, and in line 30 the ot za $vkróv of V seems to receive 
support. The commentary is a banal recitation of mythological 
information but on line 25 quotes two hitherto unknown lines from 
Euripides’ Oedipus in garbled form. 

Oxyrhynchus has been making frequent additions to our stock of 
hypotheses to dramatic works. Now 2537 brings parts of twenty- 
two hypotheses to the speeches of Lysias. The two sides of this one 
sheet show the hypotheses arranged under classified headings with 
an indication of the number of speeches in each classification and 
each hypothesis is preceded by a title. As the editor points out 
only four of the twenty-two speeches here covered are extant in the 
Lysian corpus. The editor has some sound observations on the rela- 
tionship of the Trapeziticus listed here with the Isoeratean speech 
of the same title and its authorship. This fragment is also of 
interest from the point of view of eodieology as another relatively 
early (S. II/III) secular book. 

The possibility that 2538 is attributable to Lysias is canvassed but 
the editor is forced to leave the attribution of its four columns 
uncertain. 

The original Greek text of Dietys’ Bellum Troianum is repre- 
sented by 2539 which gives a small section from IV, 18 of that work, 
and thus supports the proof drawn from P. Teb., 268 that the 
existence of a Greek original was not a fiction. 

Extant classical texts are represented by the following: three 
fragments of the Iliad ranging in date from the first to the third 
century (2540-2542), one of Euripides’ Andromache (2543), one 
from a hypothesis to Euripides’ Phoenissae (2544), one of Aristo- 
phanes! Equites dated to the first century B. C. or À. D. (2545), and 
one each from Manetho Astrologus, the Hippoeratie Oath, Demos- 
thenes’ In Timocratem, Demosthenes’ Epistula I, and Lycurgus’ In 
Leocratem (2546-2550). It is regrettable that there is not more 
of 2545 for it is from a handsome manuscript and within its small 
limits provides a good new reading (éxdor lof’ à« at line 1070) as 
well as confirming a reading of R (rò for apd in line 1066). 

A separate section (2552-2557) is devoted to Religious and 
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Astrologieal texts. Besides one astrologieal predietion and several 
horoscopes there is part of a calendar of cult offerings which prob- 
ably, but not certainly, represents the cults of Oxyrhynchus itself 
in the late second century. 

Well over half of the volume is devoted to documents. Of these 
I shall note only a few which are apt to be of more general interest. 
Among the Official Documents 2567, described as “ Registration of 
a Druggist’s Stock,” is dated 18 May A.D. 253 and bears on the 
alum monopoly. 2569 is dated 24 September A.D. 265 and throws 
light on the water supply of Oxyrhynchus as provided under con- 
tract. 2572-2576 are orders to arrest, a type of document already 
well-known, but it is perhaps an item of human interest that one 
of these warrants was reused for a list of vegetables delivered to 
the chief of police to whom it was directed, indicating, as the 
editor deduces, that such documents remained in the file of the 
arresting offieer and were not returned with the prisoner. 

Out of the array of Private Documents (2582-2591) one strikes 
me as of more than usual interest. 2587 is & routine receipt for the 
repayment of a loan, but it is dated A.D. 289 and speaks of the 
loan being made in Ptolemaie eoinage and repaid in new coinage, 
a thing which oceurs elsewhere but is made the basis for a plausible 
editorial theory that the term “ Ptolemaic coinage” was being used 
as a “fictional standard" to which eurrent coinage of fluctuating 
value eould be related, 

A formal invitation to dinner in the Serapeum opens the category 
of Private Letters (2592-2603). 2601 will attraet attention as being 
from a fourth century Christian who speaks very easually of dis- 
eovering that he would be required to make saerifice as a prerequisite 
to presenting a case in eourt and of evasion of the obligation. It 
is pointed out that this is the first documentary evidence on the 
perseeutions in Egypt and suggested that the letter may have been 
written during the early stages of the Great Persecution. 

Four Minor Literary Texts (2604-2608), including part of a 
shorthand manual (2608), and eight Minor Documents (2609-2616) 
eomplete the volume, 

Liorp W. DALY. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARLES Henry Coster. Late Roman Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1968. Pp. xii + 308; 4 pls.; 1 map. 
$8.95. 


These “Late Roman Studies” are rather a mixed bag. The 
republication of a scholar’s scattered papers in one volume is often 
a, useful service, at least if they are any good, and especially when 
(like Coster’s) they are mainly devoted to the same field (though 
they present the reviewer with a problem, since articles published 
at intervals over some thirty years do not offer themselves for review 
on the same terms as a new work). Yet it is difficult to see what 
audience this book is aimed at. The first two chapters discuss detailed 
aspects of a highly technical matter, the iudicium quinquevirale, a 
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five-man commission for trying senators (the subject of a monograph 
by Coster in 1935). Both contain large chunks of Latin and Greek 
(and German) quoted without translation, Clearly they will be read 
by few but those concerned with the administrative history of the 
period. But then Ch. VII-IX are popular and elementary accounts 
of Paulinus of Nola, Rutilius, and Synesius, designed for the non- 
specialist. Ch. IV, on the character of Boethius, strikes a sounder 
balance between readability and originality, but is much too long, 
and tails off into a twenty-page discussion of a chronological point 
leading to a conclusion which, as Coster himself admits in a post- 
seript (p. 98), is mistaken—an admission that entails a number of 
modifications in the sixty pages odd of the chapter itself, which is 
nevertheless reprinted as originally written. It is of course much 
easier to add such postseripts than to revise the original study, but 
if it is worth reprinting at all, the latter course would save the reader 
wasting much time trying to do the revising himself. It might be 
added that this chapter covers again the subject of Ch. III, just 
as Ch. reviews again matters discussed in Ch. I. Thus Coster’s 
method leads to much unnecessary repetition and duplication. 

In Ch, ITI Coster rightly (I think) rejects Patch’s view (Speculum, 
XXII [1947], pp. 443f.) that Procopius considered Boethius a 
martyr. But, like Patch, he holds that Procopius was a “skeptic” 
(p. 50), relying on the verdiet of Bury. This is à traditional view, 
repeated by others since Bury, yet it is based on a very few passages 
taken out of context, and ignores many other aspects of Procopius! 
history: see Averil Cameron, “ The ‘sceptieism’ of Procopius" in 
Historia, XV (1966), pp. 466-82. Bury, of course, saw Procopius 
in his own image, a hard-headed nineteenth-century rationalist. 
Coster’s concluding remark, that “we should not expect to find 
support" for a matter like this “in a writer like Procopius " (p. 52) 
happens to be true, but not because of his “scepticism”: it is 
because Procopius was writing a political and above all military 
history in the tradition established a millennium before by Thuey- 
dides. This is why he ignores church affairs and even avoids Chris- 
tian terminology (another aspect of his work too often misunder- 
stood: ef. C. Q., n. s, XIV [1964], pp. 316-28), and would certainly 
not have felt it to be within his brief to diseuss a question like 
martyrdom. 

The questions raised concerning the iudicium quinquevirale in 
Ch. I-II I am not really competent to assess, but in general Coster 
seems fo make out a sound ease at any rate for his eontention that 
the iudicium never existed in Constantinople. Some of the passages 
he adduces from Malalas (twice over, pp. 18 and 37) are (as Stein 
noted, Bas-Empire, II (1949), p. 72, n. 2) entirely irrelevant, 
proving no more than that oevykAgruós is the Greek for senator. 
Concerning the matter of the eunuch chamberlain Eutropius! judicial 
activity under Arcadius (pp. 16-17) Coster seems unaware of the 
important (and indignant) eontemporary allusions in Claudian's 
In Eutropium (I, 230-4, 286, 296-7, 497-8; II, 68, 72-3, 555-6), on 
the strength of which Birt for one, in his edition of Claudian 
(M. G.H., A. A., X [1892], p. xxx), argued that Eutropius actually 
assumed the praetorian prefeeture—surely wrongly, though I should 
like to see an elucidation of Eutropius’ role in judicial affairs. In 
his review of more recent literature on the iudicium Coster has 
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missed, surprisingly enough, Chastagnol’s authoritative discussion in 
La préfecture urbaine & Rome sous le Bas-Empire (Paris, 1960), 
especially pp. 124 f., where Coster’s views are in general accepted. 

_ The interesting and useful paper on “ Synesius, a curialis of the 
time of the Emperor Arcadius” (Ch, VI) from Byzantion, 1940/1, 
unlike the other chapters, contains no postscript, not even a refer- 
ence to A. H, M. Jones’ reservations about the conventional picture 
of the plight of the curials (Later Roman Empire, IL [1964], 
p. 749). Jones’ emphasis on the time-consuming rather than purely 
financial aspects of curial duties is interestingly borne out by a 
neglected neoplatonie text, Damaseius’ remark (Vita Isidori [ed. 
C. Zintzen, 1967], p. 187, 5-6) that a certain Hilarius of fifth-eentury 
Antioch roAıreieodar . . . dvayrafönevos . . . oödeniav elye oydAnv 
wpös dtAocodiav. Much of Coster’s chapter is filled out by long 
quotations from De Regno, viewed mainly from the social point of 
view: little is said of the significance and antecedents of Synesius’ 
views on kingship. As a complement reference might now be made 
to F. Dvornik’s Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy, 
II (1966), with a discussion of this aspect of the workedivorced 
from the social and political background. Coster does not mention 
either the striking (and long noticed) parallels between De Regno 
and Claudian’s panegyrie on the fourth consulate of Honorius (see 
most recently C. Lacombrade, Pallas, V [1956], pp. 15f., who is 
probably wrong to suggest that Synesius eopied Claudian). 

The idea (Ch. VII-IX) of looking at “Christianity and the 
Invasions” through the eyes, successively, of Paulinus of Nola 
(an uncompromising Christian), Rutilius Namatianus (an uncom- 
promising pagan), and finally Synesius (in a sense a compromise 
between the two) was excellent, and this is certainly the best 
integrated (if least original) part of the book. But it is a pity 
that so little use is made of the abundant and important modern 
literature, on the invasions, the aristocracy, the conflict between 
paganism and Christianity. It is sad to see the old date 416 for 
Rutilius’ voyage, disproved as long ago as 1928, repeated without 
reservation (ef. most recently J. R.S., LVII [1967], pp. 31£.). 
The postseript should at least have mentioned I. Lana’s Rutilio 
Namaziano (1961), In the Synesius chapter we are served up with 
the conventional pieture of Synesius and Aurelian as anti-German 
loyalists and Gainas as a erude barbarian oaf. It is at least as 
plausible to see Synesius and his friends as a self-seeking xenophobic 
clique, and Gainas as their victim. Coster follows the conventional 
interpretation and identifications for De Providentia (now exploded 
by A. H. M. Jones, J. R. S., LIV [1964], p. 81), and the conventional 
we in my judgement) verdiet on the dealings of Stilicho and 

arie. 

There are one or two bad slips, too. Gainas is comes as well as 
magister militum. (p. 239). And it is almost incredible that an 
authority on late Roman administration eould write (p. 189, n. 14): 
“Tt is often said, on the authority of Ausonius Epist. 24.3 and 25.60 
[in fact 20, 3-4 and 24, 60, pp. 181 and 189 Schenkl], that Paulinus 
was consul suffectus . . . but his governorship [consularis of Cam- 
pania] was a eurule one and entitled him to six lietors, so that may 
be sufficient explanation of the passages in Ausonius.” Yet the 
first passage refers to fastorum titulo as well as sella curulis, and the 
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second to Paulinus’ trabea, a word which invariably means the con- 
sulate in the precious fourth-century style. The reason Paulinus 
“never mentioned having been consul” in later life (itself a very 
shaky argument from silence) is simply because by Paulinus’ day 
the suffect consulate had lost its earlier importance, not normally 
even being mentioned on honorific inscriptions: see A, Chastagnol’s 
study of the subject in Rev. Hist, CCXIX (1958), pp. 221 £. (at 
234-5 rightly accepting Paulinus as one of the very few definitely 
attested suffects of the fourth century). It is only a minor detail, 
but Paulinus’ post in Campania should probably be placed after 
(not, as by Coster, before) the suffeet consulate, in 380 (see 
Chastagnol, Historia, XII [1963], p. 364). 

Another minor (but irritating) point is the excessive documenta- 
tion of petty debts, thanking this scholar or that book for obvious 
enough references. He will eite two constitutions from C. Th., and 
then add that they were cited first by Bury: has Coster really not 
read C. Th. for himself? Both Grégoire and Rostovtzeff are thanked 
for referring Coster to what have long been the two standard works 
on imperial ceremonial (p. 158, n. 25). He thanks Tillemont for 
referring him to one of the best known passages of one of Pru- 
dentius’ best known poems. Again, has not Coster read the poem 
himself? Or, if he had momentarily forgotten the passage, why 
acknowledge Tillemont for a “quotation” he could equally have 
found in any one of seores of other books? Footnotes are long 
enough these days, without unnecessary further encumberments. 


ALAN CAMERON. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THomas Core. Democritus and the Sources of Greek Anthropology. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Press of Case Western Reserve University, 
1967. Pp. 225. $6.50. (American Philological Association, 
Monograph 25.) 


Professor Cole in this monograph attempts to bring together into 
a single tradition a set of ideas about human history which as a 
whole he traces back to Democritus. The set of ideas in question 
refers to the origin of civilization, meaning by that term language, 
social institutions, and the arts, areas which clearly overlap as Cole 
has seen. The main sources for the details of the tradition are to be 
found in Lucretius (or Epicurus), Diodorus Siculus, and Plato’s 
Laws, Book III, though evidence is also introduced from other 
witnesses. All this is presumed to have a single source and the 
eonelusion is that this source is Democritus. 

There can be little question about the thoroughness of the author's 
industry. He has examined all the documents, as far as the under- 
signed knows, in the tradition of anti-primitivism and his synthesis 
of their similar elements has been brought together with good sense 
and hence a lack of dogmatism. But the fundamental assumption 
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that similar ideas must come from a single literary source is not 
examined and it is upon the plausibility of this assumption that the 
case must rest. That all human institutions have origins, in the sense 
that at one time they did not exist and at a later time they did, is 
a common hypothesis and one which many of the Ancients held, 
But that does not imply that the literary expressions of this idea in 
various writers all go back to some single writer anterior to them 
all. There is some doubt whether traditions are built up in this way. 
Does, for instance, the set of ideas that eulminated in the intelleetual 
apologia for the American Revolution come from any one writer? 
Does it actually come from two or three writers? Or is it a com- 
pound, not necessarily consistent, of suggestions, velleities, emotional 
outeries from so large a group of individuals that they can no 
longer be identified? We do not have all the documents that 
preached the ideals of progress in ancient times and hence do not 
really know how widespread it was. We do know that the anti- 
thetical idea was also held by a large number of people. The best 
one ean do is to collect and organize chronologically the fragments— 
for most of the evidence is fragmentary—and then see how they 
hang together logically. 

On the other hand, granted Professor Cole’s method, his story is 
well told, his evidence carefully weighed, and his conclusions con- 


sistent with his premises. 
GEORGE Boas. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Ernst GRUMACH. Bibliographie der kretisch-mykenischen Epi- 
graphik. München and Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1963. Pp. xxxii + 236. Supplement I, 1967. Pp. 
xxx + 126. 


Ever since the deeipherment of the Linear B texts by Ventris and 
Chadwick in the early years of the previous deeade publieations in 
the Mycenean and related fields have so increased ın volume and 
importance that no argument is required in order to justify the 
preparation of a comprehensive bibliography in which the elassifi- 
cation is predominantly by type of text and place of origin. All 
Myeenologists will therefore feel indebted to Ernst Grumach for 
having performed a service of immense labor and of immense value. 
The initial volume, dedicated to the memory of Alice E. Kober, 
contains the bibliography down to December 31, 1961, while the 
Supplementband contains that of the years 1962-1965 and is nearly 
identical in arrangement. Both volumes contain alphabetical] indices 
of authors cited. 

JAMES W., POULTNEY. 

THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Kleine Enzyklopädie Deutsche Sprache 


Herausgegeben von E. Agricola, W. Fleischer und H. Protze 
unter Mitwirkung von W. Ebert 


Zwei Bände, zusammen etwa 1200 Seiten e 68 Karten e 20 Tafeln e 
zahlreiche Illustrationen e Format 145 mm x 215 mm e Lederin 
etwa 18,— M je Band 


Das Werk ist in Zusammenarbeit zahlreicher namhafter Autoren 
entstanden und bietet in wissenschaftlich fundierter, aber leicht- 
faßlicher Darstellung eine Einführung in das Wesen und Werden 
der deutschen Sprache. Auch der sprachlich weniger gebildete Leser 
kann sich also in diesem, in seiner Art neuen Buch über die viel- 
fältigen Probleme im Bereich der deutschen Sprache informieren. 
Der Stoff wird in folgenden Hauptabschnitten dargeboten: 


Sprache und Sprachwissenschaft — Der Weg zur deutschen National- 
sprache — Herausbildung und Festigung der deutschen National- 
sprache — Die deutschen Mundarten — Der deutsche Wortschatz — 
Deutsche Nemenkunde — Lautlehre und Phonologie — Grundzüge 
der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik — Stilistik. 


Zahlreiche Karten und Bilder sind eine wertvolle Ergänzung und 
dienen der Veranschaulichung des Textes. 


Der Bezug des I. Bandes verpflichtet den Kunden zur Abnahme des 
II. Bandes. 


Die Bände erscheinen voraussichtlich im II. Halbjahr 1969. 


Unsere Literatur ist im gesamten Ausland über den Buchhandel zu 
beziehen. 


VEB VERLAG ENZYKLOPADIE LEIPZIG 
DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE REPUBLIK 





From ST. MARTIN’S 


From Archilochus to Pindar 
J. A. Davison 


A representative selection of Professor Davison’s work on early Greek 
literature, including all the reviews and essays he wished preserved in 
definitive form. The articles reveal the author’s talents at their best— 
his mastery of the source material, his instinct for detecting fallacy, his 
wide knowledge of modern history and literature, his lively sense of 
humor, and his trenchant, vigorous style. 1968 $14.00 


The Two Muses 
R. S. Glen 


A new text introducing fifth century Athens through drama—Euripides’ 
tragedy Medea and Aristophanes' comedy Clouds. "Translations of the 
plays are accompanied by running commentary, which both explains and 
where suitable offers interpretation. Includes introductory chapters on 
the historical and social background, the Athenian theater, and the 
climate of fifth century thought, as well as a detailed guide to further 
reading. 1968 $3.25 
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TACITUS AND DIO ON BOUDICCA’S REBELLION. 


* A worse narrative than that of Tacitus concerning this war, 
Annals 14, 31-89, is hardly to be found even in this most unmili- 
tary of all authors.” Such is Theodor Mommsen’s reverberating 
condemnation of Tacitus in general and of his account of . 
Boudicca’s rebellion in particular Though there may be few 
today who would concur in so harsh a judgment it still seems 
a worthwhile task to expose Mommsen’s condemnation as almost 
wholly unjustified insofar as it relates to the passage in question.? 
Ronald Syme’s defense of Tacitus’ account is incomplete; *^it 
needs to be filled out and, on the other hand, corrected on a 
point or two. ee 

The general excellence of the account given in the Annals . 
becomes most apparent when it is set against the narrative of 
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Cassius Dio. Comparison with the account that Tacitus himself | ` 


1] wish to express my thanks to Donald Bradeen and Malcolm 
McGregor for reading and criticizing the manuscript of this paper. 

? The Provinces of the Roman Empire (New York, 1887), I, p. 197, 
n. 

®In this paper I shall ignore the wider question of Tacitus as a 
military historian generally. Donald Dudley and Graham Webster, 
The Rebellion of Boudicca (New York, 1962) rely heavily on Tacitus’ 
account (as indeed they must) and generally think well of it. I shall 
oecasionally refer to this worthy book, but it would be tedious to 
cite and argue every point on which I take a different view from. theirs. 

4 Tacitus (Oxford, 1958), appendix 69 (II, pp. 762-6). 

5 LXII, 1-12. The account is preserved by Xiphilinus, for an assess- 
ment of whose work see the introduction of A Study of Cassius Dio, 
by Fergus Millar (Oxford, 1964). It does not seem necessary to make 
substantial allowance for Xiphilinus’ own vagaries. Christoph M. Bulst, 
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wrote earlier for his Agricola is also useful and will be brought 
in where relevant; however, because the Agricola is & wholly 
different kind of composition from the Annals, with a different 
purpose, neither can, serve as a touchstone for the other. The 
comparison with Dio is the appropriate one. 

First, as to the actual narrative of events and operations: 
Dio gives remarkably little solid information of any kind 
(though Syme is surely too severe when he says: “ From first 
io last there is perhaps only one item that could be safely used, 
the statement that Suetonius Paullinus was compelled to fight 
a pitched battle” 9). Tacitus, as usual, is concise and selective, 
but judiciously so; his account is packed with hard facts. 

At the outset of his narrative Dio tells us that two towns were 
sacked and eighty thousand Romans and allies killed.” He does 
not name the towns, either at this point or later. Tacitus names 
three towns, and volunteers the additional information that 
Camulodunum (Colchester) was a colonia and Verulamium (St. 
Albans) a municipium, while Londinium (London) was a popu- 
lous emporium, though not distinguished by the name of 
colonia,’ 

Why does Dio mention only two towns and which ones were 
they? Suetonius? gives us a single statement about this rebel- 
lion: two important (praecipua) towns were destroyed to the 
accompaniment of great slaughter. Suetonius two important 
towns (which does not exclude the possibility that perhaps 
another, less important, place also suffered) have become two 
towns, plain and simple, in Dio’s account (which perhaps is 


“The Revolt of Queen Boudicea in A.D. 60,” Historia, X (1961), pp. . 


496-509, has a much more favorable opinion of Dio and allows generously 
for mutilation by the epitomator (see especially his appendix I). In 
any event my chief concern is with Taeitus, not Dio, and not even the 
rebellion per se; but I cannot believe that the present character of Dio’s 
passage (so full of words yet so empty of information) is the mark of 
the epitomator. 

8 Syme, II, p. 763. 

TA minor discrepancy from Tacitus, who says seventy thousand 
(Annals, XIV, 33). The latter figure, however, is strongly affirmed by 
the author (constitit). l 

® Annals, XIV, 31; 33. The map referred to in the preparation of 
this paper is the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain (3rd ed.), 
1957. 

? Nero, 39. 
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drawn ultimately from the same source). Certainly Camulodu- 
num was one of the two; the other was probably Verulamium, 
the municipium, rather than Londinium, which in spite of its 
commercial importance had little status. 

There is in any event no reason to reject Tacitus’ three 
towns.!° The role of Londinium is used to good artistic ad- 
vantage, for by representing it as the goal of Suetonius Paul- 
linus’ march Tacitus is able to make it the setting of one of 
those marvellous tableaux of mortal crisis which he paints with 
such detachment, yet compassion, and which help lift the Annals 
to such a high artistic level. 

Artistic the passage is, without question, but Mommsen had 
doubts about its historical validity: “ That Paullinus coming 
from Mona should think not of saving the Romans in the South- 
east but of uniting his troops is intelligible; but not why, if 
he wished to sacrifice Londinium, he should march thither on 
that account. If he really went thither he can only have appeared 
there with a personal escort, without the corps which he had 
with him in Mona—which indeed has no meaning.” 7? 

Well then, should we suppose that Tacitus made up the entire 
passage out of whole cloth, as we must if Suetonius did not go 
to Londinium? In fact Tacitus does give us a reason for 
Suetonius’ march: it was to apprise himself of the situation 
in this center of communications, military stores, and population 
(a center the importance of which Tacitus carefully impresses 
on us at this very point) and to consider whether it could serve 
as a base for operations. His conclusion was that it could not, 
and so he abandoned it. Doubtless this was a painful decision 


10 Bulst (op. cit., p. 508, n. 88) seems to do just that, inexplicably 
accepting Dio’s two towns without discussion or hesitation. It is 
Verulamium that he rejects, on the grounds that Dio (LXII, 9) puts 
in Suetonius’ mouth a statement that the Britons were able to take 
two cities only because one was betrayed («wpo8o8eicav) and the other 
abandoned (&xieißßeisav). The former city he rightly takes to be 
Camulodunum, on a comparison with Tacitus, Annals, XIV, 32 (... 
impedientibus qui occulti rebellionis consci consilia turbabant . . .), 
and the latter Londinium, on a comparison with Annals, XIV, 33, where 
Suetonius abandons the city to its fate. However, Dio's * abandoned " 
eity eould equally well be Verulamium. 

11 Annals, XIV, 33. 

12 Mommsen, I, p. 197, n. 1 
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to make, but Tacitus seems to have agreed that it was necessary. 
Mommsen’s criticism fails to take full account of Tacitus’ 
narrative. 

What about the troops involved? As for the British forces, 
how could a meaningful figure be arrived at? Dio gives rather 
large figures; Tacitus wisely refrains from giving any at all.1® 
On the Roman side Tacitus identifies (by number alone) all four 
of the legions stationed in Britain; he also tells us precisely 
which troops and about how many were operating with Suetonius 
at the time of the battle. When the crisis is over he tells us 
exactly how many troops of each type are sent to reinforce the 
British garrison and where they come from.** Against this 
wealth of detail what do we have from Dio that we can set 
beside it? Not one fact, believe it or not! There is not the 
tiniest scrap of information about Roman order of battle. 

When Mommsen criticizes Tacitus for not naming the home 
bases of these four legions he has better cause for complaint. 
Here Syme is overzealous in his defense of the historian: 
“Tacitus did not wish to pester and confuse the reader with 
irrelevant data; and in his own day the camps were different." 15 
All the more reason to set his readers straight— preeisely because 
the camps were different in his own day! Admittedly it mat- 
tered little for the narrative where the XIV Gemina was sta- 
tioned; it was not there anyway, but was in the field with Sue- 
tonius. Likewise the only part of the XX Valeria Victrix that 
mattered was the detachment that Suetonius had with him at 
the battle." 

The IX Hispana, however, is a different case. If Tacitus 
had told us that it was based at Lindum (Lincoln), as is now 
universally assumed, it would improve his account and would 
adequately meet Mommsen’s further objection that we are not 


18 He does give the number of Britons killed in the battle (the 
astounding total of eighty thousand, a presumably accidental coin- 
eidence with Dio’s figures for the Romans and allies massacred), but 
this was a figure that the Romans had both means and leisure to 
estimate (Annals, XIV, 37). 

14 Annals, XIV, 32, 34, 37, 38. 

15 Syme, II, p. 764. 

ı° The remainder of the Twentieth must have been left behind to 
guard Suetonius’ rear against ineursions by tribes in Wales or further 
North (Dudley and Webster, p. 70). 
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given the locations of the battlefields. We would ‘then know 
(as we now can only surmise) that the disaster to the legion 
must have occurred somewhere along the Ermine Street that 
led south from Lindum toward Londinium, and probably rather 
far south, since the operations of the rebels centered on the 
triangle Camulodunum-Londinium-Verulamium. A precise lo- 
calization would be unnecessary and perhaps impossible. 

Again, we would like to know the location of the II Augusta; 
if Tacitus had told his readers that it was stationed at Glevum 
(Gloucester) this would help compensate for the paucity of 
precise information about Suetonius’ movements and intentions. 
The Second Legion was conspicuous for what it did not do: after 
Suetonius’ victory Poenius Postumus, the praefectus castrorum 
and senior officer on the spot, took his own life in disgrace 
because he had disobeyed his general’s orders.* This cryptic 
footnote is all that we get. It is helpful, though, since there is 
little doubt that the Second was at Glevum.® 

Suetonius, coming from Mona, can only have made his way to 
Watling Street and continued down that highway toward Lon- 
dinium. Surely the order that Poenius disobeyed was that the 
Second should rendezvous with Suetonius at some point along 
this path. Since the way to Londinium lay medios inter hostis ?? 
it is unlikely that Suetonius ordered the Second to proceed 
directly and independently to that town. Probably Poenius was 
to proceed northward, either straight up to Letocetum (Wall) 
on Watling Street, or via Corinium (Cirencester) up the Fosse 
Way to Venonae (High Cross) at the junction of Fosse Way 
and Watling Street. If Suetonius was not yet aware of the 
disaster to the Ninth Legion he would have sent similar instruc- 
tions to Lindum, and in that case Venonae is the obvious 
assembly point. 

It seems necessary to assume that Suetonius himself with a 
few mounted troops galloped ahead to Londinium and then 
returned along Watling Street to meet the main body as it was 
on the march or waiting at the designated assembly point. Only 


17 Annals, XIV, 37. 

18E R. G. Collingwood (with J. N. L. Myres), Roman Britain and the 
English Settlements (Oxford, 1937), pp. 94-5. 

19 Annals, XIV, 33. These would be hostile tribes, not Boudicca’s 
army, which was still east of Londinium. 
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then would he have discovered that the Second Legion had not 
come, and only at Londinium, probably, would he have learned 
of the fate of the Ninth. The knowledge that he could not 
expect help from the Ninth would have influenced him in his 
decision to abandon Londinium; the defection of the Second 
would have confirmed the soundness of that decision. 

Tacitus tells us little of all this, beyond what has already 
been cited ; only that Suetonius left Londinium (in no particular 
direction) and after a short period of delaying tacties (I so 
interpret the relevant passage in chapter 84; see also on Dio, 
below) he prepared to fight, and chose the place for battle. But 
what place? 

The exact site of the battleground can hardly be discovered, 
but it must have been somewhere northwest of Londinium— 
that is where such reserve strength as Suetonius had (e.g. the 
remainder of the Twentieth) lay, as well as forts that could 
offer protection." Probably the site was within the line of the 
Fosse Way; neither of the authors gives the impression of a 
protracted campaign, notwithstanding Suetonius’ delaying. 

Thus, although Tacitus gives us largely disconnected glimpses 
of events it is possible to reconstruct from them an intelligible 
and reasonably complete picture. What does Dio tell us? First, 
that on hearing of the news Suetonius returned from Mona to 
the mainland of Britain. Thereafter he delayed joining battle 
until hunger and pressure from the Britons together forced his 
hand, and he prepared for battle against his judgment (apa 
yvápay ) 7 

Dio is consistent; except for Mona he nowhere gives us the 
name or description of any man-made or natural feature that 
would help us visualize the operations. And indeed, why should 
he, since very little is said about operations anyway? 

Concerning the battle itself, the two accounts (it will be 
seen from the above) do not agree very well as to how Suetonius 
came to give battle. Tacitus seems to say that he controlled the 
situation, Dio that he did not. Actually, though, there is no 
direct contradiction: Tacitus’ statement need not mean that 
Suetonius was free to search at leisure until he found exactly 


*? Even a good escape route from the island, in case of sheer disaster, 
lay in this direction (Glevum). 
71 LXII, 8. 
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the spot he wanted; it need mean only that he was not totally 
deprived of his freedom of action. Conversely, Dio's assertion 
that Suetonius was compelled to fight against his wishes does not 
preclude the possibility that & cool-headed and skilful com- 
mander, however hard pressed by an unmilitary mob, could yet 
maneuver his way into the most favorable position available.?? 
It may be that each author records a half-truth and needs to 
be supplemented by the other; we cannot be certain which, if 
either, is wrong. It is worth pointing out, however, that Tacitus’ 
deseription of the battleground tends to bear out his own declara- 
tion that it was chosen by Suetonius; further, his account of 
the battle presupposes the topography that he describes.** Pos- 
sibly the advantageous nature of the place led Tacitus to the 
unfounded assumption that Suetonius had selected it. Dio, of 
course, says nothing about the battleground.” 

In comparing the two accounts of the actual struggle ** one 
would hardly guess that it was the same battle in both descrip- 
tions, Again, though, it can be said that Tacitus’ account follows 
logically from its immediate antecedents and is consistent from 
first to last, whereas Dio, once more, presents so little usable 
information that there is slight opportunity for either self- 
contradiction or demonstrable consistency. He has Suetonius 
divide his troops into three tightly-packed divisions (his éríkvoocy 
corresponds to Tacitus’ legionarws frequens ordinibus), in im- 
plicit contradiction to Tacitus, who appears to visualize one solid 
mass of infantry. Then again, Dio has both lines advance toward 
each other, while Tacitus has the Romans hold their position 
without moving until the enemy have advanced within the range 
of the Roman javelins. 


227] feel that Dudley and Webster exaggerate the military skill and 
the effectiveness generally of Boudicca and her forces. Tacitus’ descrip- 
tion of the battle (see below) sufficiently indicates how little the Britons 
knew of military science and how much they relied on motivation, 
courage, and superior numbers. 

28 Annals, XIV, 34; 37. 

24 His statement (LXII, 8) that Suetonius was unable to match 
Boudicca’s line by extending his own front, which might be taken to 
mean that he had room to do so if he had only possessed the troops, 
must not be used to contradict Tacitus’ artis faucibus (Annals, XIV, 
34). It is meant only to dramatize the numerical inferiority of the 
Romans. 

25 Annals, XIV, 34; 37. Dio, LXII, 8; 12. 
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Dio’s deseription of the ensuing melee is so conventional that 
it could be from the scenario of an Italian moviemaker’s costume 
epic. There is no coherence, no military logic, no development 
toward a decision. After a time he merely breaks off and 
declares the Romans victors. 

Tacitus is as stingy with words as ever, but the development 
of the action is lucid and convincing: the legionaries stand fast 
until the enemy are close at hand; then, after hurling their 
javelins, they burst forth in a tight wedge formation. The 
auxiliaries, on cue, follow suit. The cavalry, who had been 
placed on the flanks, charge with levelled lances and shatter 
such Britons as had the nerve to stand and face them. The 
others “show their backs,” and after this there remains only 
the slaughter to be carried out. The wagons are used with 
gruesome effectiveness: they are casually introduced in chapter 
34 as part of the holiday atmosphere, and now, in chapter 37, 
they prove to be a death trap for the Britons. There is a faint 
echo of this in Dio’s account: he says that many Britons fell 
“at the wagons” (apis vais dudéus, chapter 12). Otherwise 
they are not mentioned; Dio is no artist. 

The conflict between Dio’s picture of a day-long seesaw battle 
and Tacitus’ picture of a quick decision should not be pressed 
unduly. Tacitus does not say or imply that the entire affair, 
including the slaughter at the wagons, was quickly concluded; 
and even the impression of a rapid Roman onslaught up to the 
critical point is due chiefly to Tacitus’ habitual brevity. Cer- 
tainly, though, he does give us to understand that the issue 
was never in doubt, and on this pomt we have no means of 
deciding between the two authors. For my part, the manifest 
superiority of Tacitus’ account overall inclines me to follow him 
in this matter also. 

The respective treatments of the time-honored convention of 
“ pep-talks ” by the opposing generals are startlingly different.?® 
However, I wish to pass them over without comment, for this 
conventional device is of more artistic than historical interest?" 


?9 Annals, XIV, 35-6. Dio, LXIT, 9-11. Dio gives no speech to Boudicca 
here, doubtless because he had already given her a long (not to say 
exhaustive) harangue at the beginning of the rebellion (chapters 3-6). 

277 wish only to draw the reader’s attention to Thucydides’ comment 
(I, 22) on the difüculty of recording speeches accurately, even those 
at which Thucydides himself was present! 
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The final contradiction is in the matter of Boudicca’s death 
after the defeat. Tacitus tells us that she died of poison, pre- 
sumably of her own volition, Dio that a natural affliction (vóoo) 
killed her.?? Probably the truth was unclear from the beginning, 
and whatever the facts of the matter may have been, the dis- 
crepancy is of little consequence. 

Once the crisis is resolved and Boudicca out of the way Dio 
drops the British business without further ado.” He is no more 
concerned with the consequences of the revolt than he was with 
its background, apart from the immediate causes that he cites 
(see below).9 Tacitus, however, follows up with two more 
chapters (which are discussed below), continuing the story until 
the immediate consequences have played themselves out.** 

Before leaving the details of operations we must deal with 
another of Mommsen’s objections in the matter of a rather 
important detail, one which takes us to Tacitus’ own Agricola. 
Another portion of Mommsen’s famous footnote reads: “ The 
important facts, which are mentioned in the life of Agricola, 31, 
are wanting in the main narrative [Annals], especially the 
storming of the camp.” 

Agricola, chapter 31, is part of another rousing exhortation, 
this time by a British leader known to Tacitus as Calgacus. 
Except for the historical reference to the earlier revolt it could 
almost be interchanged with the harangue that Dio assigns to 
Boudicca. That is to say, it is a conventional piece of window 
dressing. Any assertion contained in this speech should not be 
accepted uncritically. What, then, does Calgacus say? 


Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expugnare castra, 
ac nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset exuere iugum potuere. 


This statement that it was the Brigantes who carried out the 
rebellion is startling, and unsupported; perhaps, as Syme sug- 
gests, it is deliberate: “—a boastful Caledonian’s error.” 32 


28 Annals, XIV, 37. Dio, LXII, 12. 

?? Unless Xiphilinus omitted the follow-up. However, the end of 
chapter 12 reads like a concluding statement. 

39 E.g., he tells us that Suetonius had gone to Mona (LXII, 7) but 
he has not the least curiosity about the purpose of that invasion. 
Contrast Tacitus, Annals, XIV, 29-30. 

931 Annals, XIV, 38-9. 

82 Syme, II, p. 763, n. 5. 
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Apart from the reference to Boudicca “the important facts ” 
reduce to two bits of information: that a colony was put to 
the torch, and that a camp was taken by storm. The colony, 
of course, was Camulodunum, but the storming of the camp may 
be a rhetorical exaggeration contrived by Tacitus to suit the 
occasion. 

The actual description of Boudicca’s rebellion is very brief, 
even for Tacitus, as it should be in this biography. It occupies 
only chapters 15 and 16, and indeed all the action is compressed 
into the latter chapter. The following passage from it is of 
interest : 


ac sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis prae- 
sidiis ipsam coloniam invasere... 


That the Britons harried Roman soldiers who were dispersed. 
among the strongpoints does not agree with Tacitus’ own state- 
ment in Annals, XIV, 33, that they made it a point precisely 
to avoid fortified places in order to concentrate on defenseless 
and lucrative towns. Clearly Tacitus is mistaken somewhere, 
and the only likely conclusion is that the careful and explicit 
denial in the later work is a correction of his earlier, probably 
less well researched, statement. 

If Calgacus’ assertion that a camp was stormed does indeed 
refer to an event not mentioned in the Annals it would presum- 
ably be the storming of the Ninth Legion’s home base,?* and 
for that too we have a correction. In Annals, XIV, 32, Tacitus 
states that Cerialis with his cavalry succeeded in returning to 
his home fort and was able to hold it (if indeed it was attacked). 
If the fort was stormed, then what is the meaning of munimentis 
defensus est? 

But then how do we explain Calgacus’ assertion? And, even 
more, what about Tacitus’ statement (in his own words, this 
time) quoted above: erpugnatis praesidus, which seems to sup- 
port it? Perhaps in the earlier work he was wrong about assaults 
on a few outposts but surely not about the storming of a 
legionary base. 

Is it not possible that expugnatis praesidiis refers to the 
storming of the Temple of Claudius in Camulodunum, which is 


88 So Syme, II, p. 764. It is difficult to see what else Mommsen could 
have had in mind. 
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(again!) briefly but vividly described in Annals, XIV, 32? There 
certainly was a praesidium—two hundred men plus—and the 
temple was not only stormed like a military position (erpug- 
natum) but it even endured a two-day siege (biduo obsessum). 
The plural, as often in Latin, must not be strictly pressed, and 
it is no easier to explain in reference to a legionary camp than 
in reference to the Temple of Claudius. 

True enough, the language seems to imply a sequence in which 
the praesidia were stormed before the colony was attacked, 
but it might be argued that such a sequence is not absolutely 
required. Besides, what praesidia are there that will have been 
stormed before the assault on Camulodunum even began? 

If the passage can be referred to Camulodunum this also 
clears up Calgacus’ speech. In order to enhance the picture of 
the boastful barbarian Tacitus bas made him magnify the forti- 
fied temple into a castra.5* Thus there may be no real contra- 
diction on this point, and if so we need not look in the Annals 
after all for a correction of the earlier statements. There would 
be nothing to correct, and Mommsen only imagined that Cal- 
gacus was referring to a siege not mentioned in the later work. 

The discrepancy in the causes of the rebellion that are as- 
signed by Tacitus and by Dio appears serious; and yet again, 
neither need be incorrect as far as he goes. There is no need 
to rehash the arguments of Syme and the background given by 
Dudley and Webster.** In brief, Tacitus attributes the uprising 


** Of, Syme, II, p. 763, n. 5: “ The author knew that no camp was 
captured ...” Dudley and Webster also see no reason to believe that 
the home base of the Ninth was ever captured (op. cit., p. 109). It 
seems most unlikely, however, that Calgacus is meant to have invented 
the entire incident {perhaps inspired by an unsuccessful attack on 
Lindum). On the other hand, that he should be thus distorting the 
ambush of the legion on Ermine Street is no better. There must be 
some truth behind Calgacus’ assertion, however exaggerated the boast, 
and unless a watch tower or two was taken (a minor exception to 
Annals, XIV, 33), Camulodunum seems the only possibility. The matter 
remains a problem, but in any event the discrepancy between the two 
sources seems of little consequence. 

35 Syme, II, pp. 762-4. Dudley and Webster, chapter 3 (especially 
pp. 47-52). Bulst (op. cit.) adds some material, in which literary and 
archaeological evidence is nicely blended. Syme briefly rebuts Gerold 
Walser’s strictures, which are presented in the latter’s Rom, das Reich 
und die fremden Völker in der Geschiohtsschreibung der frühen Kaiser- 
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to resentment of the Iceni at the treatment of their royal family 
and their nobles generally after the death of King Prasutagus, 
while the Trinovantes and others were induced to make common 
cause because of their ill treatment at the hands of Roman 
veterans settled among them.?* Dio on the other hand blames 
financial exactions by the procurator, Catus Decianus, and by 
Seneca. Then he proceeds to give chief credit for the rebellion 
to Boudicca, putting in her mouth a long list of conventional 
complaints and sentiments about slavery and liberty, but nothing 
that relates to any specific incident involving herself or others.?' 
Financial exactions there must have been,** even though we 
should play down, if not altogether reject, the leading role of 
Seneca, to whom Dio was unremittingly hostile. The pro- 
curator, of course, was in a position to commit such abuses if 
he chose, and so Dio’s story about Catus has a convincing ring. 
In fact, it is even supported by Tacitus, though in a left-handed 
way. Nothing is said of Catus when Tacitus describes the provo- 
cations that led the Britons to rebel, but at the end of chapter 
32, when Camulodunum has been sacked and the Ninth Legion 
shattered, he throws out another of his cryptic footnotes: 


qua clade et odiis provinciae quam avaritia eius in bellum 
egerat trepidus procurator Catus in Galliam transiit. 


zeit (Baden Baden, 1951); ef. especially part III C2. If, as Walser 
says, Dio’s account is einfacher than Tacitus’ (p. 130), that is only 
because, as I have tried to demonstrate, Dio reports very little informa- 
tion at all. Walser’s charges of rhetorical coloring touch Dio more 
closely than they do Tacitus. Lastly, that Tacitus merely drew his 
account of the causes of the rebellion from rhetorical exercise-hooks, as 
Walser would have us believe, is simply beyond credibility. In the 
matter of prodigies as reported by Tacitus (Annals, XIV, 32) and Dio 
(LXVIII, 1) I can do no better than quote Syme (II, p. 765, n. 4): 
“It is apparent that the prodigia derive from the same source ulti- 
mately. Speculation is unprofitable." 

8 Annals, XIV, 31. Walser (op. cit., p. 135) objects that we cannot 
accept a picture of sudden irresponsibility on the part of the veterans 
and the priests of Camulodunum; but there is nothing in Tacitus’ 
account that requires us to do so. The uprising of Boudieca’s people 
simply gave the Trinovantes the occasion to do that which they would 
gladly have done earlier had there been an opportunity. 

$7 LXII, 2-3. 

38 Dudley and Webster, pp. 49-51. 

3? Syme, II, pp. 762-3. Was Seneca really the only financier involved, 
as Dio would have us believe? 
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We were not previously told anything about Catus’ greed, 
though he was mentioned in another connection earlier in the 
chapter; this comment is dropped like a thunderbolt. Tacitus 
may mean for us to assume that Catus was responsible for the 
outrages against the Iceni, or at least allowed them.*° Whatever 
precisely he does mean by this comment it gives strong color 
to Dio’s imputation against Catus, which therefore should be 
accepted as a contributing cause of the explosion. On the other 
hand there is no reason to reject Tacitus’ explicit and detailed 
statements as summarized above. 

In the matter of Catus, Tacitus is guilty of inexcusable 
sloppiness; but Dio, too, must be censured for letting his hatred 
of Seneca get the better of him and for failing to say a word 
about the situation resulting from Prasutagus’ death, which 
regardless of how it was handled would have been of great 
interest and significance, and which especially he should have 
included to fill out his own picture of Boudicca as the leading 
personality in the drama.** 

The final two chapters (38 and 39) of Tacitus’ account are 
not paralleled by anything in Dio, but they raise problems enough 
of their own. After describing Suetonius’ punitive measures 
against the Britons Tacitus then introduces the new procurator, 
Julius Classieianus, who was opposed to Suetonius’ vengeful 
policy. Here Tacitus asserts that the Britons were the more 
reluctant to lay down their arms because Classicianus was spread- 
ing the word that they should hold out until a milder legatus 
should be sent out. In Agricola, 16, however, this reluctance 
on the part of the Britons is attributed to their fear of Suetonius’ 
vengeance (... ut suae cuiusque inturiae ultor ...). That they 
had good reason for this fear is neither asserted nor denied in 
this passage, but the punitive measures described in Annals, 
XIV, 88 suggest that they did. 

Nonetheless, I see no reason to suppose that Classicianus’ 
attempted subversion of the legatus is pure fabrication. Granted 
that the author is probably unjust in impugning the procurator’s 


*9 So Collingwood, op. cit., p. 99. 

4 However, the latter is one case where the fault may lie with 
Xiphilinus. One could imagine that he might choose to omit such 
background material as the situation brought about by the death of 
Prasutagus. 
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motives (privatis simultatibus) it would be a much more severe 
indictment (and much more difficult to sustain against Tacitus) 
to accuse him of fabricating or accepting wholly fabricated in- 
formation as to what Classicianus actually did. Let us assume, 
then, that Classicianus’ motives were sincere, but no motive can 
justify the undermining of the governor’s position. The proper 
thing for Classicianus to do was to report his recommendation 
back to Rome. This he did, to be sure, when he had learned that 
Suetonius was not susceptible to persuasion; but he should have 
let it go at that. There can be no doubt (Tacitus’ manifest 
bias to the contrary) that Classicianus had the right view and 
that Suetonius’ usefulness in Britain was at an end. This, 
however, does not justify us in giving Classicianus all the credit 
and Suetonius all the blame in their quarrel. 

Lastly—to wrap up this matter of bias before proceeding 
further—we must admit that the judgment on Petronius Tur- 
pilianus with which Tacitus ends his account is unfair: 


is non inritato hoste neque lacessitus honestum pacis nomen 
segni otio Imposult. 


Doubtless the replaeing of Suetonius with Petronius was in- 
tended to implement a milder policy toward the Britons on the 
recommendation of Classicianus and then of Polyclitus, and we 
can be confident that this “sluggish idleness ” was the correct 
prescription. 

The source of Tacitus’ pro-Suetonian bias (for that is the 
proper way to look at it) is not far to seek. Julius Agricola, 
who was on Suetonius’ staff and who must have given Tacitus 
much of his information about Suetonius’ operations, presumably 
admired and respected his commander, especially after the latter 
had won such a stunning victory. When he then saw Suetonius 
recalled to Rome by an apparently ungrateful government and 
his place taken by men whose policy was an implied reproach 
to that of Suetonius, he must have felt considerable resentment. 
Time and his own experience may have mellowed his judgment 
but the original impression would not be entirely erased, and 
it would be passed on to his son-in-law. 


42 As does Collingwood, op. eit., p. 104. 
ts The pro-Suetonian bias is less manifest in the Agricola, but it is 
still there (even though in chapter 14 the author does critieize Suetonius 
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The last problem we shall deal with is Tacitus’ date for the 


rebellion. Syme argues briefly, Dudley and Webster in some-. 


what greater detail, that the revolt really began in A.D. 60 
rather than in 61, as Tacitus states. On the one hand there 
are too many events compressed into a single year; on the other, 
Petronius turns up to replace Suetonius in the same year in 
which the former was consul.*° Even without the existing evi- 
dence for suffect consuls in A.D. 61 there would be no diff- 
culty in supposing that Petronius may have laid down his office 
before the year was out. Syme, strangely, does not make this 
necessary assumption; he simply advances the date of the out- 
break to À. D. 60, which solves the telescoping of events but does 
not affect Petronius and his chronology. Dudley and Webster 
coneur in this date (though with considerable reservation), while 
at the same time supposing, as they must, that Petronius did 
indeed leave his consulate early in 61 (a year after the rebellion 
had begun), specifically to go to Britain. Thus stated the correc- 
tion is logical and intelligible: the rebellion broke out fairly 
early in 60 and was effectively crushed by Suetonius before the 


for leaving his rear unprotected while he assaulted Mona). Memoirs 
by Suetonius might well have been available to him also, but I cannot 
believe that the strong pro-Suetonian coloring is due solely or even 
chiefly to Tacitus’ having swallowed whole such a manifestly untrust- 
worthy source as a generals self-justification (Walser, op. cit. pp. 
182-3). 

** Syme, II, pp. 765-6. Dudley and Webster, pp. 144-5 (with earlier 
references). Bulst (op. cit., n. 2 and see his title) accepts the revised 
date without question or comment. 

4 Annals, XIV, 29; 39. 

46 An inscription (C.I. L., VI, 597) dated to March 1 of the consulate 
of Caesennius Paetus and Calvisius Ruso has sometimes been assigned 
to this year. If it does belong it indieates that Calvisius had replaced 
Petronius as Caesennius’ colleague. However, the relevance of the in- 
scription is very dubious. The Caesennius Paetus named in it is probably 
not the consul of A.D. 61 but rather his son, and the inscription may 
well date as late as A. D. 79. See Groag’s articles in P.I.R.2, part 2: 
no. 174 (p. 34) for Caesennius, and no. 350 (pp. 81-3) for Calvisius. 

More important is a diploma (C.I.L. XVI, 4) referring to suffect 
eonsuls Cn. Pedanius Salinator and L. Velleius Patereulus. It has been 
dated to July 2, A.D. 60, but Mason Hammond, in Memoirs of the 
American Academy at Rome, XV (1938), pp. 26-32, argues convincingly, 
though not conclusively, that the year should be 61. See also Attilio 
Degrassi, I fasti consolari dell’impero romano (Rome, 1952), pp. 16-17. 
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end of that year. In January or February of 61 one of the new 
consuls, Petronius, was relieved of his office so that he might 
proceed immediately to Britain and replace Suetonius. 

Nonetheless, I am reluctant to accept the year 60, because it 
is & very serious thing to discard Tacitus’ solemn and explicit 
statement on such a straightforward matter of record. Only 
the strongest possible evidence can tell against this, and such 
evidence is not at hand. Dudley and Webster's further argument 
that their correction of Tacitus would result in neat terms of 
three years for both Suetonius and Petronius (“at this time 
the normal tenure for governors of Britain ") is less compelling 
when one recalls that Didius had held the post for five or six 
years.*? 

It may well be that Tacitus has telescoped events of more 
than one year for the sake of continuity; ** but if so, it seems 
easier to leave the outbreak of the rebellion in 61, where Tacitus 
firmly fixes it, and suppose that Petronius came out early in 
62.*° This solution also disposes of the problem (such as it is) 
pointed out by Syme, that Petronius is seen in the same year 
(61) as consul and as legatus in Britain. 

Thus when at the beginning of the following chapter (40) 
Tacitus introduces his next topic with the words: eodem anno... 
he means, not the same year, A. D. 62, as that in which the 
events of the immediately preceding chapter (and only that 
chapter) fall, but the same year as that most recently specified 
(at the beginning of chapter 29), which is A. D. 61. 

One characteristic of Tacitus’ writing that perhaps receives 
too little recognition emerges from several of the problems dis- 
cussed above. This is that the author himself, even when he 
is obscure or biassed, often supplies us with the means of supple- 
menting or correcting his own account. This is a proof of con- 


^! From the death of Ostorius (Annals, XIV, 20) until he was replaced 
by Veranius (Annals, XIV, 29). 

48 As, for example, he does in Annals, XII, 31-40 (Britain) and XIII, 
6-9 (Armenia; both times, however, with an explicit warning). See 
also Syme, I, pp. 390-2. 

4° Even if Petronius did leave his office early (before July, perhaps, 
but not necessarily as early as February), we are not in the least 
obliged by Tacitus’ words in chapter 39 (... Petronio Turpiliano, qui 
tam consulatu abierat) to suppose that he came to Britain immediately 
afterward. 
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scientious reporting, whatever one may think of the reporter’s 
interpretations. 

It was no purpose of this paper to prove Tacitus the greatest 
of military writers. He does not write like a Kromayer, nor 
should he be expected to. But it should be evident that Momm- 
sen’s condemnation, which he saw fit to refer to this passage 
in particular, is libellously unfair. 


JOHN C. OVERBECK. 
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SOME INDO-EUROPEAN FINAL DIPHTHONGS. 


The Indo-European vowel system with a à e & o 0, ete., as 
reconstructed by Brugmann and his contemporaries, is now 
widely regarded as the result of alteration of an earlier system 
with fewer vowels. The principal features of widespread present- 
day doctrine are too well known to require more than the briefest 
outline: o, when not in ablaut-variation with e, represents a 
phonemicization of [o] < /e/ preceded by an o-colored laryng- 
eal; & and ö, when not examples of lengthened grade, result 
from /e/ followed by a laryngeal of e- or o-color respectively; 
a is a reflex of /e/ preceded by an a-colored laryngeal, à of /e/ 
followed by an a-colored laryngeal.’ Since d, unlike 6, does not 
stand in qualitative ablaut-variation with 2, one is tempted to 
conclude that all instances of IE @ must be accounted for on 
the basis of the laryngeal hypothesis, and yet those languages 
which have not merged the a and o vowels-—for example, Greek 
and Latin—show many instances of a-vocalism where neither 
etymological comparison with Hittite forms nor internal recon- 
struction will give any evidence of the earlier presence of a 
laryngeal. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to explain all 
classes of instances of a-vocalism which will not fit the laryngeal 
hypothesis, but to examine specifically certain forms with final 
ai. The thesis maintained here is that final a? in many instances 
arose through phonetic alteration of final /oi/ before the break- 
up of the Indo-European speech-community, at least under cer- 
tain conditions, the nature of which it is part of our task to 
determine. Ancient Greek furnishes the most useful body of 
evidence, because of the abundance of the material and because 
of the relatively undisturbed state of the Indo-European vowel 


*Cf. G. Messing, “Selected Studies in Indo-European Phonology,” 
H.8.0.P., LVI-LVII (1947), pp. 163, 169-78; W. P. Lehmann, Proto- 
Indo-Huropean Phonology (Austin, 1955), pp. 109-14. W. Cowgill in 
Evidence for Laryngeals (ed. Werner Winter, The Hague, 1965), p. 145, 
speaks of “ the predilection of normal grade @ and o for initial position 
(type &yw, öyopa:), which is plausibly accounted for if vowel color is 
attributed to laryngeals.” 
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system which it preserves. The argument will commence with 
Greek and then proceed to other languages, omitting those which, 
like Hittite, Indo-Iranian, Slavic, Baltic, Germanie, and Al- 
banian, have merged the o- and a-vowels. 

Final at in Greek occurs in: 1. the nominative plural of a-stem 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, including of course the “ short 
alpha stems”; 2. the first aorist optative active third singular 
(e. g. meloa, kwAvoaı, etc.); 3. the primary medio-passive end- 
ings -pan -(o)at, -rat, -vraı; 4. the first aorist imperative middle 
second singular (e.g. reisan, xoAvoot, etc.) ; 5. the first aorist 
active infinitive (e. g. medioa, kuAücaı, etc.) ; 6. a variety of active 
infinitives in -vaı (e. g. AcAurevaı, doüvaı, Epic and Lesbian éupevas, 
ete.) ; 7. the medio-passive infinitives (e. g. ypabeodar, ypdıracdaı, 
veypahdar, etc.); 8. a number of indeclinable forms. The fol- 
lowing dialect forms must be added: the West Greek conditional 
conjunction ai (= Attic-Ionic and Arcadian ei) ; Cyprian pa i, 
capable of being read either as wa: or as ma.’ 

Final o. in Greek occurs in: 1. dative singular pronominal 
forms like poi por, cot cov; 2. dative singular forms like meot, 
Sardot from feminine abstracts and women’s names in -ó; 3. 
vocative forms like Zardot from nouns of the same type; 4. 
nominative plural forms of masculine and feminine o-stems like 
680i, immot, Önnor, dvOpwro; 5. optative active third singular forms 
like «eot weicor, dydyo., etc.; 6. a number of indeclinable forms. 
The following dialect forms must be added: Thessalian genitive 
singular forms in -o from o-stems; * dative singular forms in 
-oL in several dialects, capable of being read either as -o or as 
-o in instances where no corresponding forms in the Ionic alpha- 
bet are preserved;? Arcadian primary medio-passive endings 
-701, -TOL, -VTOL IN Keo yeryroı, OuOwacovro, etc? (but no cor- 


2 These, and also forms in -o may be collected from Kretschmer, 
Rückläufiges Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache (Göttingen, 1944). 
Forms in -ai, -ai, -ol, -oi, and forms in -aı, -ot not accented on the ultima 
are listed separately. The indeclinables have to be sorted out from 
among deelinable forms which appear as lexical items, especially nomi- 
native plurals in -æt -o and deponent verbs in -wa:. 

? Of. C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects® (Chicago, 1955), pp. 103, 105; A. 
Scherer, Griechische Dialekte (Heidelberg, 1959), p. 174. 

4 Buck, pp. 88, 150; Scherer, p. 65. 

5 Buck, p. 88. 

9 Buck, pp. 113, 145; Scherer, pp. 110, 132, 168. 
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responding first person forms are quotable). The final position 
of oœ in the Thessalian genitive singular is secondary, the final 
-o in -oo having been lost by apocope. These forms will there- 
fore be ignored throughout the rest of this article. The final 
position of -oı in the optative active third singular is also second- 
ary, the source of Gk. $épo. and Skt. bharet being *bheroyt, 
and although the loss of -t must have occurred very early in the 
pre-history of Greek, its former presence may have been the 
cause of the full length of final diphthongs in the optative with 
relation to the accent; hence xeAe&vor in contrast to nominative 
plural dvOpwro. If forms like first aorist optative reicar, koAvoaı 
were created analogically (with the a-vocalism which had become 
a mark of most first aorist forms) after the loss of third singular 
-t, it is not surprising that they should have followed forms like 
melo, KwAvor, áyáyo, etc. in not allowing proparoxytone and 
properispomenon accentuation. 

On the place of a in the Indo-European vowel-system there 
have been certain differences of opinion both before and since 
laryngeal theory became prevalent. Meillet" called attention to 
the popular character of many Latin words with a or an a- 
diphthong in the root and cited de Saussure’s remark on the 
high incidence of a in words like caecus, paetus, balbus, claudus, 
ete., denoting physical infirmities. Schwyzer ® observed the fre- 
quency of a in Lallwörtern and also its infrequency in inflec- 
tional endings, and suggested that a, even in forms where all 
IE languages seem to point back to it, may be the result of 
some secondary change which is now obscure. W. P. Lehmann? 
reconstructs a succession of stages in the history of proto-Indo- 
European, with vowels of the three timbres e o a achieving 
phonemie status relatively late, in connection with the disappear- 
ance of the laryngeals which were responsible for the three 
timbres. I know of no place in Proto-Indo-European Phonology 
where he recognizes an Indo-European a or à of other than 
laryngeal origin. Kuryłowicz 1° admits a few etymologies as sup- 
port for an original vowel a, distinguishable from o in the 


7 Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine (Paris, 1931), pp. 169-70. 

? Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 1939), pp. 339-40. 

? Loc. cit. 

10 J, Kurklowiez, L'apophonie en indo-européen (Wrocław, 1956), 
pp. 187-95. 
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southern sub-group of Indo-European languages (Armenian, 
Greek, Latin, Osean, Umbrian, Celtic), but he calls attention to 
the rarity of a-vocalism among pronouns, numerals, and several 
basic categories within the vocabulary. Finally W. F. Wyatt" 
has rejected the laryngeal hypothesis and returned to a system 
which includes vowels ea o a and in which corresponding long 
vowels originate when the ordinary vowels are followed by length 
as an allophone of 2. 

In summing up this brief outline of some theories regarding 
the status of a it may be said that, if we accept the laryngeal 
hypothesis, @ in initial position is most easily amenable to 
explanation by this hypothesis. Forms containing medial a are 
not easily so explained but appear to belong to a popular or 
specialized stratum of the vocabulary. It may be added that 
few if any of them are attested over so wide a range of languages 
as, for example, Skt. ajrah, Gk. àypós, L. ager Umb. ager, Goth. 
akrs, all with initial a. When g appears in inflectional endings 
it can in a few cases be regarded as a reflex of 2;!* so, for ex- 
ample, in the first plural medio-passive secondary ending seen 
in Gk. Ebepöpeda: Skt. abharämahr. In the next two para- 
graphs, however, it will be clear, I hope, that any such explana- 
tion is at best awkward for many verbal and nominal forms with 
final ai (including indeclinables which represent fossilized case- 
forms of nouns) and that in these forms the ablaut relationships 
are much clearer and more orderly if we simply assume that -ai 
represents the qualitative ablaut-variant of et; in other words, 
that it is a reflex of -ot. 

The final ac in many types of Greek infinitives (e. g., first 
aorist reisan ete., perfect «idévar, AcAveévar, etc. unthematic 
present «ve, miéva, etc. medio-passive ypddecba, yeypddda, 


11 Language, XL (1964), pp. 138-52; see especially pp. 145, 152. It 
seems likely that the adoption of his views would not materially affect 
the argument of the present paper, since it would still be hard to make 
a good case for original a-vocalism in the endings with which this paper 
largely deals. 

12 For present purposes it does not matter whether we choose to treat 
2 as a vocalization of the “ a-colored laryngeal” with various contempo- 
rary scholars or as an independent member of the Indo-European 
phonemic inventory with Wyatt. 

13 0f. Thumb-Hauschild, Handbuch des Sanskrit, I, 2 (Heidelberg, 
1959), p. 209. 
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ete.) is regarded by some as being in origin a dative case-end- 
ing,'* the verbal noun having designated the purpose or goal of 
the action. P. Aalto + discusses at some length the question of 
the origin of the Greek infinitives as datives or as locatives, and 
ends with the suggestion that the whole question needs further 
study in the light of the situation in Hittite, where the dative 
and locative are undifferentiated,** a condition which may imply 
that the distinetion between them was secondary. This is alto- 
gether probable. The two cases are not extremely far apart in 
value: in Sanskrit the locative case can be used with verbs of 
motion in anticipation of the state of rest after motion has 
ended, or, in other words, as a goal-case, and in Greek consonant- 
stems the ending -ı, which is commonly designated as “ locative ” 
in origin, has dative and instrumental as well as locative func- 
tions. On the morphological side, moreover, it is unlikely that a 
locative ending 4 and a dative ending which was an 7-diphthong 
(in other words, two endings related to one another as zero grade 
to full grade) should have been unrelated in origin. The identi- 
fication of the dative ending in Indo-European declension—seen 
to best advantage in consonant-stems, where vowel-contraction 
cannot cause complications—has been a source of some embar- 
rassment. Brugmann*’? admits only -a, from which -6? -ät 
-éí may result after contraction with vocalic stem-finals. Hirt !* 
admits -ai and -?, and also regards the locative - as probably an 
ablaut-variant of the dative -ai. L. H. Gray? shows -o/ei as 


14 Of, H. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Lout- und Formenlehre 
(Heidelberg, 1912), pp. 599-602; C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1933), p. 305. A more skeptical attitude 
appears in P. Chantraine, Morphologie historique du grec (Paris, 1945), 
p. 327, and Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues 
classiques (Paris, 1960), p. 341. 

15 Studien zur Geschichte des Infinitivs im Griechischen (Helsinki, 
1953), pp. 13-23. 

te Not really quite undifferentiated. Aalto here does not take notice 
of the fact that early Hittite texts show a special dative form in -a 
used especially as a goal-case. Cf. Sturtevant-Hahn, Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Hittite Language (New Haven, 1951), pp. 86-7; J. Friedrich, 
Hethitisches Elementarbuch, I (Heidelberg, 1960), pp. 43-4, 121-2. 

1 Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen?, II, II (Strassburg, 1911), p. 117. 

18 Griechische Laut- und Formenlehre, pp. 306-7. 

1? Language, VIII (1932), pp. 183, 196. 
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the dative singular ending in his table of Indo-European case- 
endings. Schwyzer ?° admits -ei and -a4, citing numerous sup- 
porting forms for each, as well as important bibliographical 
references. Wackernagel-Debrunner °! recognize both -ei and -ai 
as possible sources of Skt. -e. The existence of a dative ending 
-eùi seems assured by such forms as Cypr. Awed$uXos, Epic Ve 
Hesiod, Erga, 61,7, Osc. patereí, Ven. -e:xetore:i-, pu- 
pone-i-.?* We may then recognize three dative-locative endings: 
-i, -ei, -ai, of which -et and -ai could have arisen from the addi- 
tion of + to stems in -e/o. 

The notion of -at as derived from -ot, the qualitative ablaut- 
variant of -ei, gains support from the e/o-alternation seen in 
several other oblique cases, partly of the unthematic, partly of 
the thematic type. The Indo-European genitive singular ending 
of all unthematie nouns (that is, of all nouns except o-stems) was 
one of the variants -es/os/s, with clear evidence for -es in early 
Latin Apolones, Veneres?9* and for -os in the standard Greek 
ending -os in consonant-stems, together with early Latin Diovos, 
Cererus, Venerus** and Celtic?” and Messapic forms with -as 
<-os.*8 The ablative singular of o-stems— which alone had a 
distinct ablative form—ended in -éd/dd; -ëd is attested in ad- 
verbial forms by early Latin facılumed, Fal. rected, Ose. ampru- 
fid? Skt. paścãt, -öd by early Latin Benventod, Gnaivod, 


20 Griechische Grammatik, p. 548. 

1 Altindische Grammatik, III (Göttingen, 1930), pp. 36-7. 

22 Schwyzer, p. 548. 

2° The ending -ei in the dative singular of Oscan consonant stems 
is sometimes taken to be the ending originally belonging to i-stems; so, 
for example, in Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian? (Boston, 
1928), p. 125. Yet there appears no good reason not to regard it as 
an inherited dative ending for consonant-stems, as in Buck, Compara- 
tive Grammar of Greek and Latin, pp. 173, 185, and Leumann-Hofmann, 
Lateinische Grammatik, p. 271. 

*^ M. S. Beeler, The Venetic Language (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1949), pp. 4, 5, 24, 46, 47, 

25 Leumann-Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik (Munich, 1963), p. 267. 

20 Thid. 

?' R. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 1946), p. 200. 

z2 J, Whatmough, The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, II (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), pp. 600, 607; O. Haas, Messapische Studien (Heidelberg, 
1962), p. 197. 

2° Buck, Oscan-Umbrian Grammar, p. 136. 

39 The e in pascät, contrasting with k in Av. paskät, is taken as 
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preivatod, Osc. preiuatud, dolud, sakaraklüd.* For the instru- 
mental singular, apart from forms in -bhi, -mi, there is also 
evidence of forms in 8/ö-: Epic ápaprij, Cyren. dan, dAAy my, Skt. 
pascä, Av. pasca (both with original e-vocalism attested by the 
palatal stop), Epic émixepó.?? The locative singular of o-stems 
had forms (partly with adverbial function) in both -et and -ot: 
Gk. éke, Dor. öre, Ose. terei, comenei,** early Latin hei-ce ê 
‘here’; Gk. očko, 'lofpoi?* A genitive plural ending -ëm al- 
ternating with the common ending -öm has occasionally been 
assumed on the basis of Gothic forms like manne, wulfe, etc., 
but is generally otherwise explained.?* Even without the genitive 
plural ending *-&m, however, we still have adequate evidence of 
é/6-variation widely distributed among the oblique cases of the 
singular. If we admit -ot as the source of -at in the Greek infini- 
tives, at the same time admitting the origin of these infinitives 
as fossilized datives, we have, in fact, such a variation in every 
singular case apart from the nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive, among which, in o-stems, the first two regularly had o as 
the stem-vowel, while the vocative regularly had e. 

It is necessary at this point to attempt to clarify further the 
complicated situation which exists with regard to the dative and 
locative singular endings. Now among the Greek form-classes 
listed in the fourth paragraph of this article as ending in -o 
it will be seen that nearly all belong to paradigms in which 


evidence of an original &-vowel, Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss?, II, II, pp. 
163-5; Wackernagel-Debrunner, III, p. 95, and, on the whole question of 
e/o-alternation in declensional endings, p. 85. 

31 Buck, Oscan-Umbrian Grammar, pp. 16, 116-17. 

3? Brugmann, @rundriss?, II, Il, pp. 188-9; Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin, p. 350; Schwyzer, p. 550; Buck, Greek 
Dialects?, p. 103. 

33 Schwyzer, p. 549. 

** Buck, Oscan-Umbrian Grammar, pp. 116-17. 

35 Leumann-Hofmann, p. 273. 

36 Schwyzer, pp. 549, 552, 554. 

?7 Hirt, Urgermanische Grammatik, YI (Heidelberg, 1932), pp. 31-2, 
is skeptical. E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Phila- 
delphia, 1939), p. 240, explains & as the result of contraction of e, 
stem-final in ablaut-variation with o, with o in the original genitive 
plural ease-ending -om. L. H. Gray, Language, VIIL (1932), pp. 193-4, 
however, regards -ë in the Gothic forms as a possible alternant of the 
ö in other forms. 
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o-vocalism in the final syllable is predominant. This is true 
especially of second declension forms (e. g. 650s, 680%, 080v, etc.) 
and of women’s names of the type of Barpo, Sardois, Xam. 
'The Greek predilection for maintaining uniform e- or o-vocalism 
in noun paradigms may be elsewhere illustrated by dative plural 
roiucor, Saipoot, where a, from zero-grade n, has been leveled to 
e o. The dative singular pronominal forms po, oo. must also 
have been sufficiently under the influence of other oblique 
singular ease-forms to escape the effects of a change -ot > -at. 
It is possible then to assume an early change -ot > -at the result 
of which is reflected in forms not belonging to nominal para- 
digms; in other words, in the infinitives in -«ı and also in such 
adverbial forms as ráda, xapat, irat. The dialectal conditional 
particle ai may be a further example, if we derive it from *o4 
as an ablaut variant to Attic-Ionic ei, as Mycenean o pt is to 
èri. Forms like nominative plural 680t, fot, ete., on the other 
hand, were assigned to a well-established paradigm and shared 
in the o-vocalism characteristic of this paradigm, and the same 
was true of oiko, ’Io@uot, Spyrrot, ete., relies which conventional 
grammar does not recognize as proper declensional forms, but 
which at some time in the prehistory of the language must have 
been closely enough associated with the o-stem paradigm to 
share the vocalism which was most typical of it. If we assume, 
what is likely, that the dative-locative ending -o1, with its ablaut- 
variant -ei, arose through addition of locative - to stems in 
-e/o—that is, to stems which are the source of the great mass of 
o-stem paradigms—this is no argument against the notion that 
~at < -ot should have established itself in forms isolated from the 
paradigm and that o-vocalism should have been retained or 
regained in forms which belonged to the paradigm. 

Whatever the reason, at some stage before the breakup of the 
Indo-European speech-community a contrast must have de- 


88 Probably not so, however, in xaral, mapal, where it is difficult not 
to believe that the source of the a-vocalism of the ending is to be found 
in kará, mapa. 

39 H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1960 —) regards el as of uncertain origin, though he refers to Schwyzer- 
Debrunner (Griechische Grammatik [Munich, 19501), pp. 557, 683, 
where it is suggested that ef was originally locative of a demonstrative 
stem *e-, o-. On Mycenean o pi ef. E. Vilborg, A Tentative Grammar 
of Mycenean Greek (Göteborg, 1960), pp. 48, 121. 
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veloped within consonant-stem paradigms whereby the zero-grade 
suffix -t had acquired locative function, while its full-grade 
variant -e? (or -oi, the qualitative variant of -ei) had acquired 
dative funetion ; so much is evident at least from contrasts such 
as Vedic räji : rajé, Latin abl. rége loc. *regi: régi, early 
Latin Apolunet. The o-stems achieved a similar contrast by 
adding the full-grade -ei/oi to the stem-vowel o, whereby the 
familiar ending -ó? was produced.*? Greek oixe, Iopa then con- 
trasted, at least in a formal sense, with oixo:, '"loÜuot as Vedic 
TÀjé : Tüji, etc. 

Among the Greek form-classes listed earlier in this article as 
ending in -a were the primary medio-passive forms in -pat, -cat, 
-rat, -vrai The endings in these forms are the subject of an 
important article by M. S. Ruipérez,* the essential thesis of 
which is as follows: the notion that the Arcado-Cyprian endings 
-g01, -TOL -vro, ** resulted from alteration of endings containing 
-a, under the influence of the secondary endings -so -ro -vro is 
untenable. Rather, Arcadian has preserved an archaism. -got 
-rot -vrot originated through the addition of a demonstrative -i ** 
to the secondary endings in -0, as proposed by Thurneysen and 
accepted by Hirt, Ribezzo, Pedersen, and E. Hermann. -sat -ra 
-yrat in Greek, excluding Arcadian, represent an alteration of the 
older -cou -ror -vrot under the influence of the first person singular 
-nai This ending -ua: in turn had resulted from replacement 
of -a. under the influence of the active first person endings -mi 
-m, while -aı had come by its a-vocalism naturally, being from a 


*? Greek -w, partly subject to alteration through shortening of the 
ö-element or loss of the i-element. Cf. Buck, Greek Dialects*, p. 88, on 
dialect forms and on the ambiguity of -OI in pre-Ionie alphabets. On 
Praenestine -OI, Ocs. -üí4 -oi, standard Latin -6 cf. Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin, p. 181. 

41 Emerita, XX (1952), pp. 8-31. 

*? References in Ruipérez, op. cit., p. 9. Also Buck, Greek Dialects’, 
p. 113. Vilborg, p. 104, presents the data from the Linear B texts. He 
shows no first or second person primary medio-passive forms, but there 
are forms in -to identifiable in context as third singular -tot and forms 
in -to identifiable as third plural -ntoi. The orthography fails to show 
the 4 and the final i, but does show the o-vocalism. 

48 In this case, with temporal value. It would be the - called by 
©. Watkins, Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb (Dublin, 1962), 
p. 102, the deictie particle of the hie et nune. 
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(attested in Skt. first person middle secondary forms in -t) plus 
-i, the mark of primary endings. As support for the replacement 
of o. by at in three personal endings, all under the influence of 
the first person singular ending, Ruipérez cites (pp. 28-9) the 
spread of -ï from the Latin first singular into the second 
(vidisti, etc.) and the third person endings (early Latin fuueit, 
redieit, viai, emit, with length attested in the last two forms by 
Plautine scansion), and also the spread in the Greek first aorist 
of a through almost the entire paradigm after the analogy of 
the first person -a (*-m. Ruipérez explanation of the middle 
forms in -a:, if accepted, would be damaging to the thesis of 
the present article, since -o (as in Arcadian) and not -a (as 
in nearly all dialeets) would then represent the normal develop- 
ment of Greek. Yet it seems somewhat improbable that the 
first singular would have had enough weight to induce alteration 
of the vowel quality in the second and third singular and third 
plural, despite the other cases of paradigmatie analogy cited 
by Ruipérez.** Moreover it is to be hoped that the advantages of 
deriving final -a from -o1, the qualitative ablaut variant of -et, 
as outlined earlier in this paper, will seem great enough not to 
have to be sacrificed for an explanation of the verbal endings 
which assumes all dialects other than Arcado-Cyprian to have 
introduced an innovation in the vocalism of the endings. It 
seems best therefore to revert to the theory that the o of the 
Arcado-Cyprian forms is an innovation induced by the influence 
of the o in secondary tense forms. 

If the change -oi -aŭt advocated in this article were a phe- 
nomenon occurring within the separate history of Greek, there 
would be no reason to introduce other languages into the dis- 
eussion. However it was suggested in the first paragraph that it 
is not to be so regarded. 

The Latin development is difficult to study in detail because 


‘4 The a in the Greek sigmatie aorist has an additional source in 
the third plural -av < *nt), with replacement of *-a by -a» after other 
third plural secondary active forms in -». The sigmatie aorist was 
especially susceptible to remodeling in both Sanskrit and Greek because 
of the difficulties arising when consonantal endings were added to un- 
thematie stems in s, though the two languages resolved the problem 
differently. On the Latin second and third perfect forms with i after 
the first person form Ruipérez is on rather safer ground. 
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by the classical period the -diphthongs in final position had all 
merged together as -i.4° There are no dative singular forms in 
-0% or -at from consonant stems, nor does the passive infinitive 
in -i, which is generally regarded as a fossilized dative,* show 
any early examples in -at or -ae. One possible piece of Latin 
evidence for -at < -ot, however, is prae if we take it as from 
*pro-i, whereby pro and prae would be related to one another as 
locative with zero-ending to locative in -i. prae is commonly 
equated etymologically with the Epic mapat, which would imply 
the coexistence of *prai/prras as two variants under the Sievers- 
Edgerton law, but Ernout-Meillet * brush rapat aside as a mere 
variant of rapá. Additional evidence for an early change -o1> 
-æt is perhaps to be seen in the fact that oi is frequently repre- 
sented in Latin by 4 in non-final position but never in final 
position; *? the implication is probably that in final position it 
had lost its lip-rounding, which was the most striking feature 
differentiating /o/ and /a/. 

The Italie dialects possess forms exactly matching Latin 
prae: Ose. prai prae-, Umb. pre pre. The coexistence of the 
forms in Latin and the dialects is evidence for their antiquity 
but is no proof of the etymology proposed just above. The Oscan 
conditional conjunction svaí suae, however, may have some 
relevance to our problem. The difference between svaí suae and 
Latin sī in consonantism is the same one observed elsewhere in 
derivatives of the pronominal stem *se/o-/swe/o- and in Indo- 
European words for ‘ six’ and (sister, and need not concern us 
here, but the discrepancy in vocalism is important. For Latin 
st an original diphthong ei is assured by early setce,*® while the 
a-vocalism of Osc. svaí suae is commonly accounted for on the 
basis of a supposed origin as a locative singular feminine.*® If 


‘5 Cf. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, pp. 86-8; 
R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin? (Baltimore, 1945), pp. 104-5; Leu- 
mann-Hofmann, pp. 66-7, 90. 

15 agī thus like Skt. nör-aje. Cf. Leumann-Hofmann, p. 328; Buck, 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, pp. 305-6. 

47 Cf, F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formentehre 
(Heidelberg, 1948), pp. 76-7, for a somewhat complicated explanation 
of the conditions under which (non-final) oi remains in Latin as oe or 
is altered to %. 

48 Cf. Leumann-Hofmann, p. 76, 273. 

4 Cf. R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, II 
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the change -ot > -ai is admitted, however, svaí suae may be taken 
as a normal ablaut variant of L. si < set, like dialectal Gk. ai 
in relation to e as cited above, though some see in ai also a 
feminine singular locative form; ef. Walde-Hofmann, loc. cit. 

The Celtic material does not yield results valuable for our 
purposes. Gaulish T'anotaliknoi is a nominative plural masculine 
o-stem with -ot preserved, Old Irish mnaí a nominative-accusa- 
tive dual feminine d-stem. The dative of consonant-stems may 
be of dative or of locative origin, or from a mixture of the two, 
and final -t, -ai, -oi, which themselves are lost, all produce the 
same effect on the vocalism of the prior syllable.5? 

I have not seriously attempted to utilize the material from 
Armenian or from the two Tocharian dialects. Brugmann ** 
gives the Armenian reflexes of the Indo-Huropean diphthongs 
in final position: ë from ei and ot, at from åt, a^, and at. Neither 
Brugmann nor Mann *? presents special evidence for the Ar- 
menian treatment of the diphthongs in final position. Regarding 
Tocharian H. Pedersen *? declares that there is no sure evidence 
for Indo-European final o4 and at in Tocharian. 

So far in this paper no account has been taken of accent, but 
it would not be justifiable to ignore it altogether. The question 
in principle is not only whether the final syllable containing the 
diphthong ot or at is accented or unaccented, but also whether, if 
accented, it has rising or rising-falling accentuation; that is, 
in Greek terms, acute or circumflex. Unfortunately for present 
purposes Vedic Sanskrit and Lithuanian, the other languages 
which best preserve Indo-European accentual conditions, do 
not preserve the original distinction of o and a or of the o- and 
a-diphthongs. Latin and the Italic dialects, on the other hand, 
almost never accent the final of polysyllabic words. The question 
then has to be decided almost exclusively on the basis of Greek. 
One interesting fact becomes apparent if the material in Kret- 


(Strassburg, 1897), p. 462; Buck, Oscan-Umbrian Grammar, p. 149; 
Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 
1938-55) under si, 

5° Of. Thurneysen, p. 59. 

51 Grundriss*, I, I (Strassburg, 1897), p. 180. 

5? S. Mann, Armenian and Indo-Huropean (Historical Phonology) 
(London, 1963), pp. 44-8. 

53 Tocharisch vom Gesichtspunkt der indogermanischen Sprachver- 
gleichung (Copenhagen, 1941), p. 230. 
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schmer’s Rückläufiges Wörterbuch is examined: among his en- 
tries forms ending in -o with final circumflex outnumber those 
with final acute, but forms ending in -a with final acute out- 
number those with final circumflex. The figures are: -ot 32, -oi 
22, -aï 11, -aí 67. These figures seem all the more striking when 
one considers that about 16 of the 22 forms in -oi are nominative 
plurals of o-stems, a category regularly ending in -o and regu- 
larly oxytone if accented on the ultima, while on the other hand 
every one of the 11 forms in -ai is an exclamation, in other 
words one of a form-category not easily amenable to ordinary 
generalizations about accent. We are thus confronted with a 
situation in which, for whatever reason, there is a close cor- 
respondence between, on the one hand, final o and (except for 
nominative plural of o-stems) circumflex accent and, on the 
other hand, final a and (except for exclamations) acute accent. 
It is possible that circumflex intonation favored the retention of 
o-vocalism in forms like “Ie@poi, Xamd$oi, ete., because under con- 
ditions of rising-falling accent the high pitch would fall on the 
o: -ó In this case the exclamations alai, marai, ärrarai, etc., 
must be viewed not as having participated in a change -o1> -ai 
but as having had from the beginning the a-vocalism associated 
with many expressive forms in popular speech. Yet even so it 
would be difficult to find positive proof that circumflex intona- 
tion was actually responsible for preventing a change -0i» -at 
in final position, because the only Greek forms in -oi,’* apart 
from a few exclamations, belong either to nouns of the type of 
Sarde, dative and vocative Zardoi, or else are adverbs whose 
detachment from nominal paradigms, as suggested above in the 
ninth paragraph, was fairly recent. The o-vocalism in these 
endings then may have been the result not of their circumflex 
intonation but of their association with paradigms where o-vocal- 
ism was decidedly prevalent. It would be even more difficult 
to make a good case for acute intonation as a factor in prevent- 
ing a change -ot>-at. It is true that, apart from the very fre- 
quent nominative plural of ä-stems, there are extremely few 
oxytone forms in -as but there is some ground for believing 
that the non-final accent in many Greek verbal forms in -æa is 


5: Secondary instances, such as contract verb forms of the type of 
önAoi < Önkdeı, are of course not relevant in the present connection. 
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associated with the system of recessive accent in the Greek verb 
and does not reflect the earliest conditions. In contrast to ride- 
pot, rißeraı, ribera we find Vedic dadhé, dhatsé, dhatie, and 
this final accentuation is in fact what we should expect in forms 
where the ending and not the root is in full grade. Moreover 
beside Greek infinitives in -a with non-final accent we find 
Vedic drse, bhuje, $raddhé, vagodhat.** A change -ot> -ai must 
therefore probably be admitted even in some forms where, at the 
stage in question, the final syllable bore the accent. The really 
important factor is analogy: forms belonging to paradigms with 
predominant o-vocalism escaped the change, and forms which 
had become isolated from such paradigms underwent the change. 

Since the history of the six Indo-European resonant phonemes 
y wlr m nis parallel in certain respects one might assume 
that a change -ot > -at ought to be matched by a similar vowel 
change when o stands before final w ] r m n. Instances of *-ow 
(if such obviously secondary forms as the Greek genitive singular 
in -ov are set aside) and of *-ol are so rare that little can be 
said about them, but there appears to be no good reason to 
believe that o was altered before final r m n. 

The change 0 » a appears then to have been restricted to the 
position before final y and may perhaps be explained on the 
theory that the palatal articulation of the semivowel y induced 
a reduction of the lip-rounding in the articulation of the vowel 
immediately preceding. The change ö)& which was general 
in a number of Indo-European languages-—Germsnic, Baltic, 
Indo-Iranian, Albanian, and Hittite—would then have taken 
place in proto-Indo-European itself under the narrowly limited 
conditions stated above. 

The argument of this article may now be briefly summarized. 
The diphthong oy became ay in final position. The evidence is 
to be found primarily in Greek, but some possible traces of 
similar evidence in Latin and Oscan suggest that the change may 
have developed before the breakup of the Indo-European speech- 
community. The principal Greek evidence is to be found in in- 
finitives ending in -a and in certain adverbs like xagat, all 
having endings originally dative in function, whose -an if viewed 


55 Cf. A. A. Macdonnell, A Vedic Grammer for Students (Oxford, 
1916), p. 191; L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique (Lyon & 
Paris, 1952), p. 310. 
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All the works of Virgil, from the Bucolics to the Aeneid, make 
it clear that he was preoccupied with the problem of pain in the 
world. And, as he pondered the question, searching for some 
meaning to the awful suffering of his own days, it was often 
Greek literature that haunted his imagination and nurtured 
his mind. For Homer and Hesiod, the Greek dramatists and 
Plato had, each in his own way, explored the dark continent 
of evil and suffering in human life. Behind the many happy 
scenes in Greek literature there lurk dark, sinister forces (motra 
and daimones) which may strike suddenly and bring final 
frustration. 

What has Homer to say of suffering? Towards the end of the 
Iliad (XXIV, 527 ff.), Achilles, now chastened by his sufferings, 
speaks thus to Priam, a man of sorrow: “On the floor of the 
house of Zeus there are two jars, full of the gifts he gives; the 
one jar is full of bad gifts, the other of blessings . . . To my 
father Peleus the gods gave glorious gifts but later they gave 
evil. And you, sir, once were happy, but now... ." His final 
word is “endure, bear up.” ? In the Thad and the Odyssey the 
action often takes place on two planes: an event is seen as the 
issue of divine action, then as the result of human effort. “The 
divine perspeetive dramatizes the passing moment against the 
background of events in their totality." ® 

But it is especially in Greek tragedy that the problem of 
reconeiling human suffering and divine justice is presented in all 
its stark realism. Broadly speaking, there are two types of Greek 
tragic drama: the Sophoclean and the Euripidean. Sophoclean 
iragedy is based on the sense of man's responsibility for his acts. 


1 Virgil was no naive optimist. The peaceful world of the Bucolics 
is darkened at times by the clouds of war; the farmer's world is visited 
by sudden storms which wreck his hopes; the Aeneid is a story of wars 
and wanderings. 

2 Cf. also Odyssey, XVIII, 130 ff. For Hesiod’s views on suffering, see 
F. Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus (Ythaca, 1949), pp. 27 ff. 

? C, H. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 
1958), pp. 275 ff. 
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Through some error (sinful or not), the hero fails and falls, and 
his fall illustrates the inexorable workings of divine justice in 
the world. In this type of drama, the divine background shows 
symbolically that a universal law is at work in this particular 
case; even in the imbalance between man’s acts and the (at 
times) catastrophic results, “ even in this was Heaven ordinant.” 
This is true also of Aeschylean drama, with some notable differ- 
ences of tonality. In the Oresteia, we see the world painfully 
emerging from moral chaos into an intelligible world ruled 
by law; we see all the evil and the suffering shaping slowly 
towards the fulfilment of Zeus’ will. By the dramatic form he 
imposes on the old, terrible stories, Aeschylus traces man’s 
spiritual history, his search for the will of Zeus, the god “ who 
moves amid a dark thicket” in ways mysterious to man.* But 
at least one precious insight has been granted man as a grace 
from the gods: by suffering, man can learn wisdom. 

Euripides also makes use of the two planes, but for a different 
purpose. In some of his greatest plays (the Hippolytus, the 
Heracles, the Bacchae), we seem to be moving in an “ absurd ” 
world where the gods kill men for their sport. But it is important 
to grasp clearly what these Euripidean gods mean in their poetic 
context. They are theot, that is, symbols of those dark, demonic 
forces which are active in men’s lives, often to their bane. As 
Kitto says, “a theos may typify what does happen rather than 
what ‘ ought’ to happen.” ® In such plays Euripides is showing 
us the pitiable and terrifying spectacle of man torn by contrary 
passions or by a passion which collides with his better judgment. 

After the great dramatists came Plato with his eschatological 
myths and other-worldly views; the old Stoic Cleanthes with 
his Hymn to Zeus, where Zeus is described both in Stoic and 
in poetic terms; neo-Stoics like Posidonius with their modified 
views of Fate and Providence. They softened the rigid ideas of 
old Stoicism by blending them with the Roman religious view 
of fata as divine communications which man may come to know 
through oracles and other means. Such, briefly sketched, was 
the rich heritage of ideas about suffering and the divine which 
fell to Virgil. He absorbed them all and, by a kind of poetic 


* Cf. E. T. Owen, The Harmony of Aeschylus (Toronto, 1952), p. 126. 
5 H. D. Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London, 1956), p. 74. 
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alchemy, transformed them into something new and marvellous, 
the Aeneid. And now we turn to this, to try and discover there 
what meaning he found in human suffering. 

What is our precise task? It is to inquire into Virgil’s basic 
allegiances, his over-all views of the world and man’s destiny, 
as these are set forth in the Aeneid. A great poem is an imagina- 
tive vision, not a philosophical solution to a metaphysical problem. 
And this vision is generally presented in a “ myth” and in con- 
erete symbols which serve an age-old purpose of peering into 
the meanings at the heart of things. The theme of the Aeneid 
is Rome’s predestined mission in the world, set forth in the 
mythical tale of Aeneas and accompanied by a network of sym- 
bols. All the past history of Rome, as Virgil read it, was “an 
immense parturition,” the vision of a world laboring to bring 
forth in the fullness of time, if not a new heaven, at least a new 
and better earth, the reign of peace and justice under Augustus, 
Jupiter’s vicegerent on earth. And, implied in this theme and 
ever accompanying it like a basso ostinato, is the theme of the 
pain and suffering inseparably involved in this herculean task: 
tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. Homers epic 
world, says Whitman, “is a visionary structure whose chief 
pilar is the heroic aspiration.” Virgils epic world too is a 
visionary structure (an ideal Rome), but a structure whose 
every stone is laid at the price of heroic sacrifice. 

Whence comes suffering in the Aeneid? Virgil sets forth the 
problem at the very start of his poem (1-296), making use of 
the two planes discussed above. The hero is a man with a mis- 
sion: Romanam condere gentem. An exile from his Trojan 
homeland “by Heaven’s declared will” (fato), he yet suffers 
much from the gods, and especially from the abiding wrath of 
Juno. Then the theme (great achievement by great suffering) 
is restated in the appeal to the Muse (8-11) : what reasons moved 
Juno to persecute a man so marked by his sense of duty (in- 
signem pietate virum)? Does wrath so dire find a home in 
heavenly hearts? Long ago Servius noted the problem posed 
here: “if Aeneas is a just man, why does he suffer from the 
hatred of the gods?” Now this theme is briefly developed (12- 
28) and Juno’s motives are given: her love for Carthage and 
her old, implacable hatred of the Trojans. Then once more 
(29-33) the problem returns: driven ever onwards towards their 
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destined goal (acti fatis), Aeneas and his men are kept for years 
from reaching it by Juno’s contriving. Thus the hero is caught 
between two powerful forces, the fata and the queen of Heaven, 
and we wonder how this can be. There follow (34-222) the 
demonic storm aroused by Aeolus at the bidding of Juno, the 
landing of the survivors on the African coast, and a short speech 
of Aeneas, reminding his men of their destiny. 

Thus far, clearly outlined, we have the mythos of the Aeneid, 
viewed from the human plane and enveloped in mystery. It 
will be a tale of wars and wanderings like the Homeric epics 
(hence the wealth of Homeric reminiscence in the early books) ; 
yet in spirit and intention it will differ radically from the old 
poems. For upon the broad shoulders of its hero rests the future 
of Rome and a great shift in the world-order. Up to now the 
poet has been spinning a web of symbols whose inner significance 
still eludes us. Who or what are these fata which drive Aeneas 
on to Latium and a new home? Who is this Juno who thwarts 
him at every turn? Now (222-96), to set us inside the story 
and to help us read its symbolic meaning, Virgil shifts to the 
divine perspective. Venus, saddened at the woes of her son, 
restates the enigma of the sufferings visited upon a good man: 
why, she asks Jupiter, despite your promises that from these 
Trojans would come in time Romans to rule the world, why are 
they at the mercy of a wrathful goddess? As Servius notes 
here, the whole intent of her speech is to show “ that the Trojans 
are unjustly hounded by Juno.” Is this the way Jupiter rewards 
goodness: hic pietatis honos? 

Jupiter’s reply, in the form of a prophecy, gives us the key 
by which to unlock some aspects of the mystery and to discern 
its final outcome. The fata of which we have heard so much thus 
far are the expression of Jupiter’s will (I, 260); neque me 
sententia vertit. Scholars have often discussed the relations be- 
tween the fata and Jupiter, making Jupiter now subservient to 
them, now their mouthpiece or executor. More recently they 


9€ For some recent discussions of the relation between fate and free 
will, see K. Büchner, P. Vergilius Maro: Der Dichter der Römer (Stutt- 
gart, 1956), cols. 433-40; G. E. Duckworth, “Fate and Free Will in 
Vergils Aeneid," O.J., LI (1955-6), pp. 361ff,; and most recently 
Brooks Otis, Virgil, A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford, 1963), pp. 
220, 353-4 and passim. 
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have come to the conclusion—surely the right one—that the fata 
which dominate the story of Aeneas are the fata Iovis, the expres- 
sion of Jupiter’s will. No small part of the difficulty comes from 
translating the words fatum and fata as “fate” and “ fates,” 
with all the sinister overtones of these words, suggesting a chain 
of events brought about by some blind necessity, independent 
alike of man’s and God’s will.” Long ago St. Augustine, in his 
City of God (V, 1), warned Christians against using the word 
fatum, even for the expression of God’s will, because of its 
deterministic connotations. In the Aeneid, fata means first of 
all * divine utterances,” quae du loquuntur (Servius ad I], 54). 
They are conveyed to man by the voice of prophets, in dreams or 
waking visions, or even by the voice of conscience. Secondly, 
they mean the content of these utterances, “ destiny.” Now these 
fata do not reveal what will inexorably come to pass, despite 
men’s actions, but what will and ought to result, if men actively 
cooperate with them. In other words (and this is most important 
for the right understanding of the Aeneid), the fata do not over- 
ride rational calculation and free will; they count on these and 
work through them. A man may forget them (cf. V, 703: 
oblitus fatorum), or fail to heed them, or try to go beyond them. 
Book II, the fall of Troy, is on first reading the most “ fatalistic ” 
of all the poem. The gods, including Jupiter, have decreed the 
fall of Troy (II, 54, 601 ff.; III, 1-2). But this decree is worked 
out by men. The Trojans are blind and over-credulous (54) ; 
they are duped by Sinon (credita res); they fail to heed the 
warnings of Laocoon and Cassandra, and they do not interpret 
aright the portent of the snakes from Tenedos. Thus one tragic 
error after another brings about the fall of Troy.® In all this, 
of course, Jupiter had his own beneficent designs: Troy must 
disappear that something greater may arise in the west. There 
is mystery here, hidden in the counsels of the divine, but it is 
not blind fatalism. 

Again, in Book VI, the Underworld scenes make it clear that 


' Tehaikovsky's Fourth Symphony begins with a dramatic, hammering 
figure in the horns. “ This,” wrote the composer to a friend, “is Fate, 
the inexorable force that prevents our hopes of happiness from being 
realized.” 

"Cf. R. G. Austin, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Secundus 
(Oxford, 1964), notes to lines 228 and 244, 
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a man is responsible for his acts; he is, to a large degree, the 
maker of his fate. Bad luck (fortuna) may dog his steps but, 
as the Sibyl tells Aeneas (VI, 95-6), “do not give way to 
misfortune but go to meet it more boldly than your luck will 
allow.” In VI, 756 ff., Anchises unfolds before the eyes of 
Aeneas the glorious future: te tua fata docebo. But this bright 
future will come true only if Aeneas and his descendants do their 
heroic best to achieve it. Thus he and the Romans to come are 
not mere puppets of the fata; they are their human instruments 
who freely work with them—or against them. As another telling 
illustration of this truth, let us take the scene where Jupiter 
lifts the scales during the duel between Aeneas and Turnus 
(XII, 725-7). He puts on the scales the different lots of the 
two, to see which weight sinks down, spelling death and doom: 


Iuppiter ipse duas aequato examine lances 
sustinet et fata imponit diversa duorum 
quem damnet labor et quo vergat pondere letum. 


This is modelled on two scenes in the Iliad (VIII, 69 ff.; X XII, 
208 ff.), in the latter of which Zeus weighs the Keres of Hector 
and Achilles. Whitman explains the meaning of this symbolic 
gesture as follows: “Never are the roles of the gods or the 
meaning of fate more clear than in the scene of Hector’s death. 
Zeus lifts the scales—always a sign of what is true—and Hector’s 
Ker or fatality descends towards Hades .. . In single combat 
Hector must fall to Achilles. Homer’s method is the most subtle 
imaginable mode of revealing both the freedom and the inevit- 
ability of action.” ° In Virgil too we have a symbolic gesture: 
Jupiter lifts the scales with the fata of Aeneas and Turnus, not 
to decide the issue beforehand but, as it were, to consult the 
facts and show us what will inevitably but freely result from 
this meeting. Turnus will and must fall before Aeneas because, 
when weighed in the balance, he is physically, morally, and 
spiritually inferior to Aeneas. 

This is also the import, as I believe, of the rather mysterious 
words of Jupiter in X, 104 ff. Since Juno and Venus will not 
compose their feuds and stop the fighting on earth, Jupiter 
declares his will: the actions of each side will bring them 


? Op. cit. (note 3), p. 229. 
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suffering or success; he himself need not intervene personally, 
for the fata (his will) will find a way to decide the issue: fata 
viam invenient. Presently Aeneas will arrive on the scene and 
his superior prowess will prevail. Despite some occasional ob- 
securities in Virgil’s use of the word fatum (or fata), it is 
clearly his over-all view that the fata Iovis which companion 
and guide Aeneas on his way express what ought to happen, what 
ought to emerge from man’s work, from the freedom of the 
human spirit, so that the world may come to be what Jupiter 
intended. And in the great prophecy of Jupiter (I, 257-96) the 
poet gives us the long view of events on earth. Despite the 
human weaknesses of Aeneas, despite the human and demonic 
forces arrayed against him and his mission, he will win his way 
by his pietas and virtus through sufferings and frustrations to 
final victory. The Aeneid is anything but a story of blind 
fatalism. 

But who is this Jupiter whose wil means so much for the 
future of Rome? Virgil is a poet, and it is one important func- 
tion of the poetic imagination to give life and personality to those 
mysterious but very real powers which are active in nature and 
in human lives. So Homer had done, so too the Greek dramatists. 
Following their example, Virgil gives his Jupiter some anthropo- 
morphic traits: he is a god who personally intervenes in the 
action—but only at critical moments in the story (cf. IV, 219 ff.; 
V, 687 f£.; XII, 843 ff.). But he is not the Jupiter of the Roman 
pantheon nor, despite some resemblances, is he the Zeus of 
Homer. He is the highest Power in the universe, pater omni- 
potens, rerum cur prima potestas (X, 100), the symbol of god- 
willed order in the world of physieal nature and in the history 
of mankind. Over against the other gods in the poem Jupiter 
represents not merely a higher power but, as Pöschl says, “a 
higher quality of being” (ein höheres Sein). Properly speaking, 
we should call him “ Jupiter” and recall what Heraclitus said 
of Zeus: “One thing, the only truly wise, does not and does 
consent to be called by the name Zeus.” 1° 

Now what is the will of this august deity? In the Georgics 
(I, 121 ff.), he wills that men work hard and thus achieve self- 


1? For this fragment, see G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presoeratic 
Philosophers ( Cambridge, 1957), p. 204. 
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perfection and happiness: pater ipse colendi / haud facilem esse 
viam voluit. In the Aeneid, his will is predominantly for peace, 
and for war only when war is the inescapable path to peace. 
Anchises expresses this ideal in the well known words (VI, 
851-3) : 


Remember always, Romans, that to govern is your task! 
Be these your arts: to accustom men to peace, 
To be generous to the conquered, and war down the proud. 


Through most of the poem “ Jupiter ” as symbol stands opposed 
to Juno as symbol: as light against darkness, reason against 
passion, order against chaos. With the defeat and submission 
of Juno and the death of Turnus, the great issue of the Aeneid 
is finally decided on both planes: the fata of Jupiter triumph 
in the person of Aeneas. And Jupiter saw that it was good. 
For this Aeneas is not a mere individual fighting for personal 
glory but a Rome-bearer, When he raises his great shield at the 
end of Book VIII and makes ready for the war forced on him, 
he shoulders at the same time a great symbolic burden: attollens 
umero famamque et fata nepotum. 

Over against Jupiter and forever trying a fall with his fata 
is Juno, the arch-villain of the poem." In the Iliad, Juno (that 
is, Hera) had been the implacable foe of the Trojans; in the 
Annals of Ennius (Servius ad Aen., I, 281), she had opposed 
the Romans until the Second Punie War. So it was natural for 
Virgil to cast her for this same role in his epic. Her enmity 
sets the mythological story in motion. But he converts the 
mythological goddess into a powerful symbol. In so doing, he 
was influenced by the Greek dramatists, but especially by Euri- 
pides. In the Helen, Aphrodite and Hera gradually reveal them- 
selves “as mythological embodiments of the incalculable and 
unmanageable forces which preside over all man’s strivings.” "? 
In the Heracles, Hera brings madness upon Heracles at the 
peak of his triumphs. Euripides first dramatizes the legendary 
story in all its grim realism; but then he converts the mytho- 
logical Hera into a symbol of those dark, inscrutable forces which 


12 See C. M. Amerasinghe, “Saturnia Iuno—Its Significance in the 
Aeneid,” G.R., LXV (1953), pp. 61 ff. 

1 Cf. G. Zuntz, “On Euripides’ Helena,” in Euripides (Entretiens 
Hardt, Geneva, 1958), p. 217. 
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bring suffering on men without apparent reason. Thus “ the 
Heracles is a play which imposes suffering upon men as their 
tragic condition, but it also discovers a courage equal to that 
necessity, a courage founded on love.” 1° Early in the Aeneid 
(as we have seen above) Juno’s hatred of Aeneas and his mission 
is motivated: the judgment of Paris still rankles in her. But, 
as the tale progresses, her opposition to him and his fata becomes 
more and more maniacal and senseless, until Jupiter calls a halt 
to her wildness (XII, 806) : ulterius temptare veto. The parallel 
between the work of Aeneas and the labors of Heracles is sug- 
gested early in the poem (I, 9-10) in the words: tot adire labores 
impulerit. Aeneas, like Heracles, is engaged in a great civilizing 
mission and, like him, is made to suffer by Juno. Thus Virgil, 
like Euripides, takes over an old story and infuses into it a new, 
symbolic meaning: Aeneas, like Heracles, wins his way through 
suffering to a new courage and a new nobility of character. 

But, as I believe, Roman history also helped Virgil to shape 
this symbolic figure of Juno. Often, as he pondered over his 
poem, a crowd of ghosts pressed about him, the troubled spirits 
of Pompey and Caesar, Brutus and Cassius, Antony and Cleo- 
patra. What fearfully real, obsessive forces had bedevilled them, 
driving them on to their doom and the near-doom of Rome! 
Recall the scene in the Underworld (VI, 826 ff.) when Anchises 
sees the spirits of the future Pompey and Julius drawing near. 
Foreseeing the havoc they will bring on Rome if they reach the 
light of life, he pleads with them: “Do not, my sons, make a 
home in your hearts for terrible warfare. Turn not against your 
country’s heart her own mighty strength.” Horace too had been 
appalled at what he saw happen time after time: Roman against 
Roman fighting and falling. “Quo, quo scelesti ruitis?” he 
cries (Epode 8) ; what awful force is behind this madness? These 
words were written some years before Actium. In 30 B.C. 
the Gates of War were closed, the first time since 235 B. C., and 
peace dawned at last over a war-weary world. All this helps us 
to understand better why, at the climax of Jupiter’s prophecy 
(I, 294-6), Virgil shows us in a vivid symbol the meaning of 
the pax Augusta: 


28 Cf, W. Arrowsmith’s Introduction to the Heracles, in The Complete 
Greek Tragedies: Euripides, II (ed. D. Grene and R. Lattimore, Chicago, 
1956), p. 53. 
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claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento. 


The demon of civil strife will range the Roman world no more; 
bound fast with bronzen chains and sitting upon his cruel arms, 
he will howl horribly (and helplessly) with blood-stained lips. 

In the Aeneid, Juno has a multiple symbolic role: she sym- 
bolizes those various forces in Roman history which opposed and 
retarded the realization of Rome's imperial mission in the world 
as willed by Jupiter.** All through the poem we see her at work 
arousing furor in her human agents. It is an evil thing, a dis- 
traction of mind, the fire in the blood which drives its victims 
to compass their ends at any cost. It is a contagious plague, 
spreading from Queen Amata to the women about her, from 
Turnus to his followers until all Latium is ablaze with the 
scelerata insania belli. 

Now what does the presence of this goddess, as inspirer of 
furor, add to the effectiveness of the poem? Virgil is generally 
careful to motivate naturally the actions of his characters. The 
Trojan women, tired of seafaring and yearning for a settled 
home, decide to end it all by burning the ships (V, 615 ff.): 
urbem orani, taedet pelagi perferre laborem. Turnus is young 
and impulsive. How natural it was for him, seeing his affianced 
bride being taken from him and given to a stranger, to react 
with violence. Yet in both these cases, as in many others in the 
poem, Juno is ealled in to inspire their sudden, mad resolves. 
Of course, what we are really asking here is why great poets 
like Homer and Euripides, Dante and Shakespeare, employ 
such symbolie figures. First of all, they enrieh the dramatic 
effectiveness of a scene by showing us what evil looks like at 
work. So, in Macbeth, “the Weird Sisters are the incarnation of 
evil in the universe .. . They set the play moving because they 
bring with them ‘the filthy air’ of ineffable evil which is its 


14 These obstructive forces were of three kinds: 1. historical antagon- 
isms between nations and peoples, such as the rivalry between Carthage 
and Rome and the struggles between Romans and Latins; 2. personal 
feuds between Roman leaders culminating in the civil wars; 3. natural 
catastrophes such as storms at sea. As late as 38 B.C., Octavian was 
reduced to near despair by the wrecking of his fleet. 
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atmosphere.” 15 How does it happen that a group of people like 
the Latins, leading quiet, normal lives, are suddenly filled with 
war-madness and, contra fata deum (VII, 584), rush to arms 
against those who have come to them as friends? 'To make us 
see that war, when unjust and unnecessary, is an unnatural and 
irrational thing, Virgil shows us Juno summoning to her aid 
Allecto, a fiend from hell. After rousing the queen to open oppo- 
sition against her husband, Allecto turns her baneful arts against 
Turnus as he lies sleeping (VII, 413 ff.), that is, “when the 
conscious, rational, and moral self is dormant.” 3° Like a 
Sleeping volcano, Turnus awakes and erupts into madness; 
furor in the shape of uncontrolled violence dominates him from 
now on and, in the end, brings him and many others to destruc- 
tion. Distracted in mind, he dupes himself into thinking that he 
has on his side fata stronger than those of Aeneas (IX, 136-7). 
Like a victim of schizophrenia, he is never quite clear as to what 
he is doing and why. Too late he awakens to the awful truth 
(XII, 895) that the gods and especially Jupiter are against him. 
Surely symbolism is here justified by its work. For how else 
could Virgil bring home to us so vividly the workings of those 
Obsessive powers and passions, those irrational forces which so 
often upheave human life? 

In sum then we may say that Virgil like Sophocles and 
Euripides, used divine figures like Juno (and Venus) first, 
because they were an integral part of the myth he was following; 
secondly, beeause these traditional figures offered him wide 
artistic possibilities of making visible to us the stern realities 
which condition human life. A discerning reader of the Aeneid, 
by following the interplay of human and divine agents in the 
poem, comes gradually to perceive in the symbolism a coherent 
and meaningful interpretation of reality as Virgil saw it. And 
how did he see it as he looked about him? Ideally, as Heraclitus 
had said, * man’s character is his daimon ”; his personal destiny 
is determined largely by his character, not by outward circum- 
stances. Or, as Shakespeare put it in Hamlet (TII, 2, 66 f£.) : 


15 Cf, Macbeth (ed. J. Dover Wilson, Cambridge, 1951), p. xxi. 

1? See S. G. P, Small, “The Arms of Turnus: Aeneid 7.783-92,” 
T. A. P. A., XC (1959), p. 246, n. 10. Cf. also G. E. Duckworth, “ Turnus 
and Duryodhana,” ibid. XCII (1961), pp. 81£ff. 
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blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please: give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave.... 


But actually, as life is lived, there are powerful forces active in 
the world which can limit a man’s striving. Within man himself 
—and in his fellow men—there are dark, irrational instincts 
and feelings (love and hatred and vaulting ambition) which 
often lure a man to go his own reckless way against conscience 
and the will of Jupiter. Moreover, man is battered from without 
by forces beyond his control: a sudden storm may ruin a harvest 
or wreck a fleet, a plague may decimate a herd or lay waste an 
army. It is forces like these that are embodied and made visible 
to us in the gods of Homer and Euripides and Virgil. 

Virgil’s Aeneas is no impassive Stoic hero. He felt the hot 
breath of these forces on his back, tempting him to despair in 
the storm, to self-indulgence at Carthage, to forgetfulness of his 
mission in Sicily. He had often to struggle against his human 
feelings to gain the mastery. But struggle he did and gained a 
crown. How often we read of Dido and Turnus that their fault 
lay, not in themselves but in their stars or in the unfeeling gods, 
But, despite the pity the poet lavishes on them and the lovely 
music which accompanies them on their tragic way, his judg- 
ment, though unspoken, is clear enough. In Dido’s words (IV, 
552), “I have not kept faith which I promised to the ashes of 
Sychaeus,” and in the words of Turnus (XII, 981), “I know, I 
have deserved it, I beg not life,” there is much for tears, but 
the tears should not blind us to the truth. 

So far we have been trying to answer the question: whence 
comes suffering to Aeneas and the others in the Aeneid. We 
have seen that it may come from the will of Jupiter, or from 
Juno and her agents, or from within man himself, from a sensi- 
tive heart or a splintered will. And this suffering may be a 
chastisement for wrongdoing, or a test and trial, or a teaching.” 


17 So too in Livy “the whole of early Roman history is depicted as a 
period of trial, in which the military and civic virtues of the Roman 
people are thoroughly tested so that they may become physically and 
morally capable of world-leadership.” Cf. P. G. Walsh, Livy, his His- 
torical Aims and Methods (Cambridge, 1961), p. 51. 
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All through the poem Aeneas suffers greatly in body and soul 
from all these agencies. He suffers the fall of Troy, the loss of 
wife and friends, and exile to a dimly known new home. As he 
wanders over the seas, he endures gnawing discouragement and 
frustration and finally, close to his goal, near-despair in the 
storm. All of these trials were closely linked to his mission 
and so willed (or permitted) by the fata for the spiritual progress 
of Aeneas and the great good of the world. At Carthage and in 
Sicily his sorrows were, in part at least, of his own making. 
He yielded to the advances of Dido and to the comforts of an 
oriental city. When the summons comes from on high, he obeys, 
but at what a price to himself and to Dido! In Sicily, he is 
plunged into deep depression by the defection of the Trojan 
women. In this crucial test of his moral courage his pietas to his 
father and his prayers to Jupiter (V, 687-92) bring their reward. 
In sum, up to his landing at Cumae most of his sufferings 
subserve the high purpose of the fata to test and teach their 
chosen instrument: he must learn to die to the past (Troy and 
its bitter-sweet memories), mortify his human affections (Dido 
and a home at Carthage), steel himself against reverses (the 
burning of the ships), and begin to live for the future. The loss 
of Palinurus and the death of Misenus serve this same purpose. 
For up to now Aeneas has had no deep spiritual understanding 
of his voeation.? Now at Cumae begins for him a mysterious 
journey of life into death. In the darkness of the Underworld 
he meets his past in the symbolic figures of Palinurus, Dido, and 
Deiphobus, and tearfully comes to terms with it; in Elysium he 
meets his future and looks deep into the mysterious meaning of 
his sufferings. Finally, on the soil of Rome to be (Book VIII), 
he is reborn into an unshakable depth of purpose by vital contact 
with pauper Evander and the heroism of Hercules. From this 
experience he comes forth a Roman hero, endued with a new- 
found courage. Trials still await him in the wars stirred up by 
Juno and in the violence of Turnus. But now he is a fit instru- 
ment of the fata, well tempered in the crucible of suffering. 
With their aid his pietas and virtus prove equal to the human 
and demonic forces arrayed against him. For, as Lear tells his 


18 Of, M. C. J. Putnam, “ Unity and Design in Aeneid V," H.S.C.P., 
LXVI (1962), pp. 205 ff. 
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much tried daughter, “upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, the 
gods themselves throw incense.” 

But what meaning did Virgil find in the sufferings and deaths 
of those attractive lads who wore the rose of youth upon them? 
Virgil does not disown the horror and heartbreak of war, but 
he transcends it and redeems it by themes of heroic sacrifice and 
courage which make us feel that “the nobleness of life is to do 
thus.” And always the muted music of the poetry which accom- 
panies their passing soothes the pain we feel. The boy Euryalus 
dies (IX, 435-7), “as when a bright flower is clipped by the 
plow and droops dying.” His friend Nisus avenges his death, 
then falls dying over the dead lad, “and there, at long last, we 
hear the words “ Fortunati ambo!” Inseparable in life and 
ever restless for action, they are together in death and at peace. 
Again, when Mezentius is wounded and retiring from the battle, 
his young son Lausus gives his own life to save his father. 
Aeneas, his slayer, is stricken with pity at the dying boy’s look 
(X, 821 ff.) and sighing deeply says (in Dryden’s translation) : 


Poor hapless youth! what praises can be paid 
To love so great, to such transcendant store 
Of early worth and sure presage of more? 
Accept whate’er Aeneas can afford; 
Untouch’d thy arms, untaken be thy sword; 
And all that pleas’d thee living, still remain 
Inviolate and sacred to the slain. 


But nowhere does Virgil effect a catharsis of pity so wonderfully 
as in the scene where young Pallas meets Turnus (X, 460 ff.). 
Conscious of his weakness but unafraid, the lad prays to Her- 
cules (now in Heaven) for aid. Hercules weeps at his inability 
to save him. Then Jupiter consoles him—and us—in words 
winged with solemn music, words which link the fate of Pallas 
with the common lot of man on earth: 


Every man’s day is appointed. Short and unrenewable 
For all is the span of life; but to make fame live on by 


eeds, 
That is the brave man’s task. 


“ So beneath Troy’s walls fell my own son Sarpedon; so Turnus 
will soon meet his fated end.” In all these deaths there is a 
sense of triumph over death which is more than reconciliation, 
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the same feeling as that which pervades many epigrams of 
Simonides: “dying, they have not died.” Among the beats in 
Elysium Virgil sets those who fell fighting for their fatherland 
(VI, 660) : hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera, passi. 

Returning now to Dido and 'Turnus, can we find in their 
sufferings any redeeming insights? Both of them seem, in some 
mysterious way, victims of the gods. As we gaze at them, we 
see feelingly “the giant shades of fate, silently fitting, / Pile 
the dim outline of the coming doom." And yet, as their tragic 
careers unfold, it is the human drama that absorbs us, the age- 
old drama of temptation, fall, and calamitous consequences that 
seem. to reach far beyond their deserts. Of the two, Dido is in 
every way the more pitiable. Virgil compares her (IV, 69-73) 
to a wounded deer, a poor creature taken off its guard, while 
Turnus is often compared to a wild beast of prey, a wolf, a lion, 
a tiger. As Dido lies dying on the pyre, the poet says of her 
(IV, 696-7) : 


Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore... 


“Nor by a death that was her desert." But from Turnus, soon 
to die, we hear the revealing words (XII, 931-2): “I know; 
I have deserved it. PI not beg life." Here we have the stuff 
of tragedy, the tragedy of Lear and Othello, and the tragic 
stuff that is woven into the heart of life on earth. Like Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, Virgil gives us the whole picture, the dark side 
and the bright. In the very fact of human existence there is a 
risk and a provocation: one sudden twist of the net, one wrong 
decision, and the trap is sprung. Is it not this that Virgil is 
showing us here, that, if we are not careful to bridle our im- 
pulsive sensibilities, we may sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind? 

And Juno, what part has she in this sad story? Let us recall 
the symbolic role of the gods in Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides: at times they represent what ought to happen in the 
world, at other times what does happen. The key to Juno’s 
symbolic role in the Aeneid is, I believe, to be found in the word 
furor. Jupiter “stands for” order in the world, for right 
reason, for what ought to happen; Juno appears from the outset 
of the poem as inspirer of furor and insanta. In Book I, through 
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Aeolus, she stirs up a furious hurricane which all but ruins 
the fléet of Aeneas. But most of the time she upheaves the souls 
of men, elouding their judgments and splintering their wills: 
in Dido and Turnus, in the Trojan women and the Latins. In 
all these cases there comes in the end a revulsion of feeling, a 
return to sanity— when it is too late. In other terms, we may 
say that Juno is (in most cases) a poetie symbol of those irra- 
tional forces in life which tempt and all but compel us to make 
a morally wrong and disastrous decision. 'They were there all 
the while, deep buried within us, needing only some stimulus or 
pressure from without to erupt suddenly. But in retrospect 
they seem to have come upon us like some demon, suddenly 
invading us and overturning our normal selves. “O the mind, 
mind has mountains, cliffs of fall / Frightful, no-man-fathomed.” 
Macbeth dallied with ambitious thoughts, but suddenly come 
murderous thoughts when he realizes that “the devil can speak 
true.” So Dido feels a new love stirring within her; she resists 
and takes a solemn oath to remain true to her first love. But 
suddenly, after Anna’s words (IV, 31ff.), she gives way—and 
the flood-gates are opened wide. Virgil does not moralize her 
story or that of Turnus. Indeed, he tells it with such a depth 
of human understanding that, until we recollect our emotions 
in tranquility, we wonder at times where his sympathies lay, 
with them or with the fata Iovis. His Dido dies, like Cleopatra, 
every inch a queen, with a noble epitaph framed by her own lips 
(IV, 655-8). And, as though that were not enough, he composes 
a lovely coda to her tragic symphony (VI, 450 ff.). We meet 
her again in the “Mourning Fields” of the Underworld, re- 
united with her first love. 

The mystery of suffering has been the theme of many noble 
works of literature. Perhaps nowhere is the problem set forth 
with such intensity of feeling as in the Book of Job. After a 
long and heated debate between Job and his friends, out of the 
whirlwind comes the voice of the Lord— but not to give reasons 
for His dealings with men. Only humble faith in the goodness 
and wisdom of God can be man's response to the bewildering 
ways of the Creator with His creatures. Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
Euripides and Shakespeare dramatized the problem, each in his 
own way. At the end of King Lear, after we have witnessed 
suffering that is appalling in its intensity, we catch a glimpse of 
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a new and brighter order of things to come. “ The sombre tone 
at the end is due to a pressing awareness in the author at the 
price; but the price has not been in vain.” ° Virgil has not 
tried to dissipate wholly the dark cloud that encircles the mystery 
of suffering. But he has tried—and surely not in vain—to 
show that suffering has a meaning, a meaning partly discoverable 
in this life but wholly unveiled only in the life to come. That 
great achievement comes only with great suffering, that nobility 
of character needs testing in the furnace of affliction, and that 
love inevitably spells sacrifice, these are some of the insights he 
has left us. We are not left darkling.*? 


FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN, BS. J. 


ST. ANDREW-ON-HUDSON. 


1 Cf. King Lear (ed. G. I. Duthie and J. D. Wilson, Cambridge, 1960), 
p. liv. 

*° To call Jupiter and Juno poetic symbols is not to deny that Virgil 
believed in them qua gods. That however is a separate question. One 
thing above all should be kept in view in reading the Aeneid: the actions 
of the gods do not displace or deny human freedom and human respon- 
sibility. On this important point there are some excellent observations 
in the recent book of J. P. Brisson, Virgile, son temps et le nôtre (Paris, 
1968), pp. 288 ff. 


OCTAVIAN’S INSCRIPTION AT NICOPOLIS. 


Look where the second Caesar’s trophies rose, 
Now like the hands that raised them, withering. 


These lines from Childe Harold, II, 45, says Eugene Vander- 
pool, an annual visitor, refer to Nicopolis as a whole but are 
even more appropriate to the famous monument on a hill be- 
hind the town. This monument with its thrilling inscription 
stood like the victory monument at La Turbie high in the air 
above a sea, route from Italy. 

The monument was on the site of Octavian’s camp before the 
Battle of Actium as Suetonius and Dio report. Suetonius, Aug., 
18 says locum castrorum, quibus fuerat usus, exornatum navali- 
bus spoliis Neptuno ac Marti consecravit. The inscription, which 
Octavian in 29 B.C. placed upon his vietory monument, un- 
doubtedly caused him much thought and deserves our attention. 

The site did not become part of modern Greece until 1912. 
The first fragments of the inscription on blocks too heavy for a 
man to move by himself were found in 1913 by Alexander Phila- 
delpheus. Since Philadelpheus was no epigraphist, the scholarly 
report of the first fragments to be recovered remained for K. A. 
Rhomaios, ’Apy. AeAr., 1922-25 (published in 1927), Dopdprnpa, 
pp. 1-4, who presented valuable drawings and recognized that 
block 2 followed block 1, block 12 followed block 11, block 5 
followed block 3, block 9 followed block 8, block 8 followed block 
7,? block 7 followed block 6. The conjunction of the last pieces 
gave Rhomaios the intoxicating phrase pace parta terra | marique. 

Other blocks or fragments were discovered subsequently, and 
the ephor J. Meliades sent copies of them io Jean Gagé, who 
renumbered the old and new blocks and restudied the inscrip- 
tion in & note on the last three pages of his well-known article, 
“ Actiaca,” Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire (École Francaise 
de Rome), LIII (1936), pp. 37-100. Gage was under the mis- 
taken impression that a preliminary report by Rhomaios in 
B.C.H., XLVI (1922), p. 515 postdated the publication in 
'Apy. AcAr., 1922-25 and did not avail himself properly of the 


1 Alexandre Philadelpheus, Nicopolis (Athens, 1933), p. 9. 
? In our opinion it is probable but not quite certain that 8 followed 7. 
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latter. He made some good restorations but he failed to recon- 
struct the monument because he did not find the right order of 
the extant blocks. He concluded with the comment “ Enfin, 
la formule pace parta terra | marique] est évidemment certaine." 
Gage presented his partial text in Année épigraphique, 1937, 
No. 114, reproduced in Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents Illus- 
trating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, No. 12. This par- 
tial text is inadequate because it does not accommodate all the 
fragments, does not produce a proper dedication, and actually 
contradiets some of the evidence we have. 

J. H. Oliver visited the site on 31 August 1968 and checked 
the reading of those blocks still extant. It is convenient to 
retain Gagé's numbering and Gagé's system of dotting in the 
transeript a partially preserved letter even when certain. Where 
Rhomaios or Oliver made a better copy, Gagé’s transcript is 
corrected.? 

The order, however, of Gagé's twenty-five blocks or fragments 
of blocks remains the main problem. The writer, utilizing sug- 
gestions by his colleague H. T. Rowell and Gagé, has settled on 
the following arrangement, which, he hopes, will make the in- 
scription more comprehensible. 

20) TVNO 24) RI 1) R-DIV 2) F-VICT 23) SEC 11) 
0:0 12) VOD 14) PRO 15) BLIC 18) GES 19) T-IN- 
HAC 18) C-REGI 10)ON 4) VL 3) MPERAT 5) PTIM 


3 Of the fragments numbered and reported by Gagé Oliver found 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. Gage has dotted letters 
where something is missing, even when there can be no question about 
the letter. For example, on his block 2 the F- before VICT is certain 
although the vertieal hasta stood on a lost block. On the other hand he 
has not reported that on his block 19 the tip of an indubitable T and 
the separation point are visible at the beginning. Oliver, when he saw 
block 17, made a notation that A- could be read but nothing further 
to the right because the block was partially buried. Block 15 has so 
suffered from exposure that Oliver could not tell whether the first 
letter was B, as Meliades reported it, or P or R. Block 24 showed R 
followed by a vertical hasta which could have belonged to an I, as 
Meliades reported it, or to a T. 

The fragments Oliver did not find were 4) VL, 7) AC, 8) PART, 9) 
A- TERRA, 10) IO, 14) PRO, 16) IS, 18) GES, 25) ESSV. Of these 
Gagé's IO (block 10) was merely an upside down reading of the ON on 
a block rightly located by Rhomaios. Gagé's block 8 should have read 
EPARTA as the drawing published by Rhomaios shows. 
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6) VM-PA 7) AC 8) EPARTA 9) A-TERRA 21) ASTRA 
22) QVIBV 25) ESSV 16) IS 17) A- 

Block 16, which has disappeared, can be read either as the SI 
of gessit or as the IS of spoliis. It may be easier to read Block 
24 as the RT of Marti than as the RI of marique, but here too 
some doubt remains. 

With the order suggested above, all the blocks, not just an 
arbitrary selection, may be used to produce the following text, 
where only uncertain letters are dotted. 


[Nep]tuno [ et - Ma]rt[i - Imp - Caesa]r- div[i - Iuli -]£ - 
viet[oriam > con]sec[utus  bell]o * quod * pro [: re : 
pu]blie[a -] ges[si]t - in - hae - region[e - cons]ul [: 
quintum - i]mperat[or - se]ptimum - pace [-] parta : 
terra [- marique - clastra [> ex *] quibu[s - egrlessu[s : 
est - spolilis [+ ornat]a - [dedicavit] 

Restorations: [Marti et Nep]tuno Rowell, [Nep]liuno [Marti Gage; 
Imp Gage; Caesalr Div[t Rhomaios; Iul? Oliver; vict[oriam con]sec[u- 
tus est Gage; bell]o Rowell; pro [re pulblicia Oliver; ges[sit Rowell 
(ges[s?]t Oliver); region[le Rhomaios; cons]ul Gage; quintum Oliver; 
i]mperat[or selptimum Gage; terra [marique Rhomaios; clastra [e] 
quibu[s egr]essu[s Gage; est Oliver; spoli]is [ornat]a Rowell; [dedi- 
cavit] Oliver. 


[Nepliuno [et Malrt[i (or Marti): In view of Suetonius, 
Aug., 18, Neptuno ac Marti, a restoration Neptuno + Marti or 
Marti + Neptuno is obligatory. 

Imp. Caesa]r: R. Syme, “Imperator Caesar: A Study in 
Nomenclature,” Historia, VII (1958), pp. 172-88 shows that 
the word imperator first became a cognomen and then Octavian 
adopted it as a praenomen. 

For the phrase div|4 Iuli] f. compare the style of a contempo- 
rary inscription * at Eleusis, 'O Sjuos | Abrokpáropa Kaío[apa] | 
deou "IovAlov tó[v] | róv drod cory [pa] | xa ebepyér[ v]. 

Bell]o quod pro [re pu]blic[a] ges[st]? (or ges[sit) : The final 
war against Antony was represented as a spontaneous rising? 
of Italy and the West against regnum. In the Res Gestae Divi 


tE. Vanderpool, “Three Inscriptions from Eleusis,” 'Apx. AeAr,, 
XXIII (1968), p. 7. 

5A. v. Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats (= Ábh. 
Bayer. Akad., Phil-hist. Abt., N. F., XV [1937]), pp. 36-56. 
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Augusti, 25 one reads: Juravit in mea verba tota Italia sponte 
sua et me be[lli], quo vici ad Actium, ducem depoposcit. Iura- 
veruni «n eadem ver|ba provi]nciae Galliae, Hispaniae, Africa, 
Sicilia, Sardinia. At the end of 33 B. C. the imperium of the 
triumvirate had expired. In 32 B. C. Octavian was not consul; 
in fact he had no formal investiture. Instead, he mobilized his 
forces on the basis of the coniuratio as if it were a genuine 
plebiscite. The phrase on the monument at Nicopolis was imi- 
tated in 7. E. T., 537 at Lepcis in honor of Q. Pomponius Rufus, 
prae(fectus) orae marit(imae) Hispanliae) Citer(toris) Gallia| e| 
Nlalrbon(ensis) bello qu|od] Imp. G[a]lba pro [re p(ublica)] 
gessi. It is wel known that Galba voiced republican senti- 
ments, but a comparison of the inscription at Lepcis with the 
monument at Nicopolis shows that Galba was supposed to be 
another Octavian called to defend the Roman Republic against 
regnum in a spontaneous rising of Italy and the West against 
the tyrant Nero,? in whose veins flowed the blood of Antony. 
Galba had been close at least to Livia. 


$ Fr. De Martino, Storia delia Costituzione Romana, IV, 1 (Naples, 
1962), Ch. V. 

T P. Romanelli, * Gli archi di Tiberio e di Traiano in Leptis Magna,” 
Africa Italiana, VII (1940), pp. 99-103, figures 10-11, brought the 
blocks together and made the restoration. Romanelli’s article appeared 
too late for Paola Zancan, La crist del principato nell’anno 69 d. C. 
(Padua, 1939), but on p. 7, citing references to Augustus in the speech 
of Galba (Tacitus, Hist., I, 15, 2-8), she comments: “Sulla linea di 
Augusto, ma meglio che Augusto.” Even Guglielmo Manfré, La crisi 
politica dell'anno 68-69 d. C. (Bologna, 1947) did not yet know the 
inseription from Lepois. 

5 Despite Nero's Greek leanings the struggle against Nero did not 
have the color of a West-East conflict. Freedom from tyranny required 
& champion and leader not just for Italy and the West (Suetonius, 
Galba, 9: supervenerunt et Vindicis litterae hortaniis, ut humano 
generi assertorem ducemque se accommodaret). Galba’s strietness may 
have been partly due to a misapprehension that by yielding to the call 
he was doing everyone, including the praetorian guard, a favor. He 
saw himself in the role of the noble, courageous antityrant publicized 
by Octavian. He certainly did not consider himself a rebel; rather he 
was deorum hominumque consensu ad imperium vocatus (Tacitus, Hist., 
I, 15). Compare Res Gestae, 34, per consensum universorum [potitus 
rerum omn]ium. Tacitus himself, Hist., I, 49, 4, said of Galba, omnium 
consensu capas imperi, and in I, 30, 5 he has Piso attribute the eleva- 
tion of Galba to the consensus generis humani, 
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The phrase pace parta terra |marique (or [ma]ri[que) has 
its parallel in the Res Gestae, 13, [cum p]er totum i[mperium 
po]puli Romani terra marique (dons yas re kai Oadrdoons 18 
preserved in the Greek) es]se? parta vie|torii]s pas. Much 
closer, however, is the reference in Livy, I, 19, 3, who speaks of 
the closing of the Temple of Janus as follows: bis deinde post 
Numae regnum clausus furt, semel T. Manlio consule post 
Punicum primum perfectum bellum, iterum, quod. nostrae aetati 
dii dederunt ut videremus, post bellum Actiacum ab imperatore 
Caesare Augusto pace terra marique parta. The last phrase 
with its unusual heaping up of ablatives surely reflects the in- 
scription at Nicopolis. Livy has read the inscription or heard 
the text. For the history of the formula terra marique see A. 
Momigliano, J. R. 8., XXXII (1942), pp. 53-64. 

The restoration clastra . . . [spoliis ornat]a [dedicavit] is 
suggested by the phrase locum castrorum . . . exornatum navali- 
bus spoliis Neptuno ac Marti consecravit in Suetonius, Aug., 18. 


James H. OLIVER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


AMATORIUS, 756 E-F: PLUTARCH’S CITATION OF 
PARMENIDES AND HESIOD. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


At Amatorius, 756 C-F (rt oiv.. . perdoxy yevéoews.) Plutarch 
has begun his lengthy discourse on Eros’ divinity and is arguing 
that he is a primal deity.! After indicating that Eros has long 
been an object of worship (756 C) and placing him among the 
most ancient divinities (èv rois vávv wadawis, 756 D), Plutarch 
interprets his relation to Aphrodite (756 E). The two have 
different functions, and it is actually Eros who gives Aphrodite’s 
work a beautiful result and transforms the pleasure she provides 
into emotional union (diAdrys kal atyxpacis). There follows a 
concluding appeal to the authority of Hesiod and Parmenides. 


56 Tlappevidys (Fr. 13) piv ámodaíve Tov "Epora TOv “Adpo- 
Sirys € Epyav mpeoßirarov ev TH Koopoyovig Ypdpuv 

mporiotoy u£y "Epora Bev pyticaro aäyrwv’ 
“Hoiodos (Theogony, 116-22) 8$ $votórepov pol dorei moiy 
"Epwra cáyroy mpoyeveorarov, iva mávra Ov Ekeivoy peráoyxm 
yevéoews.” 


1 This discourse is in reply to the question put to him by Pemptides 
at the very beginning of 756A, and is abruptly terminated by the great 
lacuna of 766D. For the content and structure of the Amat. see Richard 
Volkmann, Leben, Schriften, und Philosophie des Plutarch von Chaeronea 
(Berlin, 1869), II, pp. 168-72; Rudolf Hirzel, Der Dialog (Leipzig, 
1895), II, pp. 230-6; Curtius Hubert, De Plutarchi Amatorio (Diss. 
Berlin, 1903) ; Konrat Ziegler, * Plutarchos,” R.-H. (1951), cols. 793-8; 
Robert Flaceliére, Plutarque: Dialogue sur PAmour (Paris, 1953}, 
pp. 7-10 and 19-33; and Lisette Goessler, Plutarchs Gedanken über die 
Ehe (Diss. Basel, 1962), pp. 15-43. The most elaborate exposition of 
the organization of the Amat. is that of Hubert (pp. 2-43), whose 
study definitively established the dialogue’s Plutarchan authorship. In 
general I agree with Hubert (pp. 5-6) that the discussion of Eros 
within 756C-F constitutes a recognizable sub-unit of ch. 13 (756A- 
757C). For a critique of Goessler’s analysis of the Amat. see my 
review, A.J. P., LXXXV (1964), p. 444. 

2 Despite the uncertain state of the text of the Amat., there are no 
textual eruces in this quotation; and the editions of Hubert (Teubner, 
Mor. IV [1938]), Flaceliöre (above, note 1), and W. C. Helmbold 
(Loeb, Mor., IX [1961]) are in agreement. I follow Flaceliére in 
capitalizing Koopoyovlg. 
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Parmenides gives weight to Plutarch's explanation of the rela- 
tion between Eros and Aphrodite and both poets to his claim 
that Eros is a primal deity. 

The Parmenides verse and the Hesiod passage were previously 
paired by Phaedrus in Plato’s Symposium (178B) and by Aris- 
totle in the Metaphysics (I, 4, 984b 23-30), and in this paper 
my primary concern will be to demonstrate that when Plutarch 
composed his appeal to Parmenides and Hesiod he was under 
the influence of both Plato and Aristotle but that he was 
slavishly bound to neither.  Plutarch's debt to the Symposium 
passage at Amatorius, 756 E-F is not subject to doubt,* though 
its exact nature remains to be specified. To my knowledge, how- 
ever, his debt to the Metaphysics passage has gone virtually un- 
detected,® and at the outset it should be stressed that Plutarch's 


? Since my primary interest will be in Plutarch’s use of Plato and 
Aristotle, the introduction by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Phys., Y [= Adv. 
Dogm., III or Adv. Math. IX], 7-9) of the Parmenides line and of 
the Theog. verses summarized in the Amat. falls beyond the scope of 
this paper. Sextus clearly states that he is following Aristotle and, 
therefore, can not represent a third tradition from which Plutarch 
could have drawn. 

* See Hubert, De Plutarchi Amatorio, p. 31; the testimonia to Amat., 
156 E-F in Hubert’s Teubner edition (above, note 2); Flaceliére (above, 
note 1), p. 26, n. 2 and p. 129, n. 48; and Helmbold's Loeb edition 
(above, note 2), p. 351, n.f. The compilations of R. M. Jones (The 
Platonism of Plutarch [Diss. Chieago, 1916], pp. 114-15, 139-41) and of 
Helmbold and O'Neil (Plutarch’s Quotations [ A. P. A. Monograph, XIX, 
1959], p. 61) reveal that Plutareh was influenced by the Symp. 
throughout the Amat. (cf. Hubert, De Plutarchi Amatorio, pp. 12-13). 
Both Jones and Helmbold and O'Neil also recognize the debt to Symp., 
178B at Amat., 756 E-F. The fact of Plutareh's vast and profound debt 
to Plato and Platonism is, of course, universally acknowledged. Some 
noteworthy treatments of it are those of Volkmann (above, note 1), 
II, pp. 8-16, 51-92; Jones (op. cit.); M. Codignola, “La formazione 
spirituale di Plutarco e la sua personalità filosofico-religiosa,” Civiltà 
Moderna, VI (1934), pp. 471-90; Pierre Thévenaz, L’Ame du Monde: 
Le Devenir et la Matière chez Plutarque (Paris, 1938); Ziegler (above, 
note 1), cols. 744-51, 920-2; Carl Theander, “ Plutarch und die Qe- 
schichte,” Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund (1950-51), 
pp. 42-5; Philip DeLacy, “Biography and Tragedy in Plutarch,” 
A.J.P, LXXIII (1952), pp. 159-71; R. del Re, “De Plutarcho 
Chaeronensi Immortalitatis Animorum Assertore,” Latinitas, XIII 
(1965), pp. 184-92; and Francesco Romano, “Le Questioni Platoniche 
di Plutarco di Cheronea,” Sophia, XXXIII (1965), pp. 116-31. 

5 Long ago Arthur Fairbanks, “On Plutarch’s Quotations from the 
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general knowledge of Aristotle is not arguable ® and that the 
Metaphysics has a substantial entry in Helmbold and O’Neil’s 
Plutarch’s Quotations (A. P. A. Monograph, XIX, 1959). These 
two Plutarchists are convinced (see p. 10) that their author was 
influenced by Metaphysics, I, 8, 983b 23 ff. in the Quaestiones 
Convivales (VI, 687 A) and De Primo Frigido (954 E) and 
by I, 5, 986a 15 f. in the Quaestiones Romanae (270 A), De 
Iside et Osiride (370 E), De E apud Delphos (388 A), and De 
Defectu Oraculorum (428 F). Plutarch, therefore, was familiar 
with portions of the Metaphysics shortly before and after the 
passage in question (I, 4, 984b 23-30). There is, moreover, 
another preliminary sign that Metaphysics, I influenced the 
composition of Amatorius, 756 C-F : both Aristotle and Plutarch, 
in proximity to and direct connection with their citations of 
Parmenides and Hesiod, introduce Empedocles (985a 2-10 and 


Early Greek Philosophers,” T.A.P.A., XXVIII (1897), pp. 81-2, 84-5 
pointed out that both Plato and Aristotle quoted the Parmenides verse 
and suggested that at Amat. 756F Plutarch cited it from an inter- 
mediate source. Fairbanks, however, dropped the matter inconclusively 
at this and did not examine the Amat. passage. Cf. Harold Cherniss’ 
note on Mor., 926F-927A (Loeb, XII [1957], pp. 84-5, n. c). 

? See Ziegler (above, note 1), col. 922; G. Verbeke, “ Plutarch and 
the Development of Aristotle," Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-fourth 
Century (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, XI [1960]), pp. 
236-47; and S. G. Etheridge, Plutarch! s De Virtute Morali: A Study 
in Extra-Peripatetic Aristotelianism (Diss. Harvard, 1961), summarized 
in H.S. C.P. LXVI (1962), pp. 252-4. That Plutarch recognized “a 
doetrinal evolution " in Aristotle's thought was pointed out by Werner 
Jaeger, Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of His Development 
(trans. by Riehard Robinson [Oxford, 1948]), pp. 36-7 (cf. Jaeger, 
*'Am-apxal" Hermes, LXIV [1929], p. 22) and expounded in detail 
by Verbeke (op. cit.). For the influence of Aristotle on De aud. poet., 
18 A-B and Quaest. Conv., 673D-674A see H. L. Tracy, “ Aristotle on 
Aesthetie Pleasure,” C.P., XLI (1946), pp. 43-6. Even Volkmann 
(above, note 1), II, pp. 16-25, though highly skeptical as to the depth 
and extent of Plutarch’s reading of Aristotle, must admit (p. 20): 
* Natürlieh hat er [Plutarch] die Philosophie des Aristoteles gekannt 
und Aristotelische Schriften gelesen." Albrecht Dihle, Studien zur 
griechischen Biographie (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl, Dritte Folge, Nr. 37 [1956]), 
pp. 57-87 finds the roots of Plutarch’s biographical theory in Aristotle, 
pursuing a thesis already proposed by Friederich Leo, Die griechisch- 
römische Biographie nach ihrer litterarischen Form (Leipzig, 1901), 
pp. 178-90. 
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756 D respectively). It should be noted that Plutarch does so 
within the same compositional unit which is terminated by his 
appeal to Parmenides and Hesiod. 

Hopefully, the result of this study will be a more precise 
understanding of Plutarch’s use of philosophic and poetic source 
material. Throughout, I will rigidly adhere to the critical prin- 
ciple that, unless the converse is clearly demonstrable, Plutarch, 
and not some obscure or unknown intermediary, made his own 
collection of the source material that he incorporates into a 
given work.’ By treating Plutarch’s use of the Symposium pas- 
sage (Part III) before that of the Metaphysics passage (Part 
IV), I do not mean .to assign priority of consultation to the 
former, though this may be likely for various reasons. My ar- 
rangement is chosen solely for the sake of clarity and conveni- 
ence, since the evidence is insufficient to determine which of 
these passages Plutarch first consulted in preparation for writing 
Amatorius, 756 C-F. Indeed, he may have been working from 
notes taken at some earlier time and for different purposes.’ 


7The one-intermediate-source explanation of Plutarch’s relation to 
his sources has been more or less demolished by such scholars as 
Flaceliére (notices to the individual Vitae in the Budé edition, 1957 —) ; 
Theander (above, note 4); and Philip Stadter, Plutarch’s Historical 
Methods: An Analysis of the Multerum Virtutes (Cambridge, Mass., 
1965). For the MV Stadter finds (see his surveys, pp. 126-37) that 
Plutarch drew from, among others (sic), Ephorus, Phylarchus, Polybi- 
us, Ctesias, Aristobulus, Aristotle, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Hero- 
dotus, and numerous local historians (Socrates of Argos, Charon of 
Lampsacus, Naxian and Argive writers, etc.), as well as autopsy and 
his own works. Hubert, De Plutarchi Amatorio, pp. 26-35, goes further 
than the evidence warrants in specifying two laudationes by the same 
author, one of pederastic love and the other of married love, as a 
source for the Amat. 

® Plutarch’s training in philosophy at the Academy, his extensive 
knowledge and use of Plato, his debt to the Symp. throughout the 
Amat., ete. 

®In the introduction to De Trang. An. (464 E-F) Plutarch tells 
Paccius that when he received his plea for help he hastily composed a 
reply from the notes (hypomnémata) he had composed on euthymia. 
Cf. the references to collecting material at 457 D-E; Helmbold’s intro- 
duction to his Loeb edition of De Trang. An (Mor., VI [1939]), pp. 
163-4; and the remarks on Plutarch’s notes by R. H. Barrow, Plutarch 
and His Times (Bloomington and London, 1967), pp. 109-10, 152-3. 
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II. PLUTARCH’S INTERPRETATION OF PARMENIDES AND HESIOD. 


It will first be useful, insofar as our manuscripts and ancient 
sources permit, to examine the verses of Hesiod and Parmenides 
in their pristine form before they were combined and subjected 
to the exegesis of later writers. At the same time, it will be 
convenient to introduce the reader to Plutarch’s interpretation 
of these verses. 

It should be noted that Plutarch’s phrase rdvrwy mpoyevéorarov 
presents a grammatical ambiguity which hinges on the gender 
of wdvrwy and is incapable of definitive clarification. The follow- 
ing are the possible explanations. 


1. «ávrov refers to the Gedy . . . márvrov of the Parmenides verse 
and is, therefore, masculine. In this case wpoyer&orarov must 
also be masculine. 


2. qávrov looks ahead to the rávra in the purpose clause and is 
neuter. In this case mpoyevéororoy may be either masculine er 
neuter, and the phrase may be rendered “ creation’s first- 
born.” 

In either event, Plutarch regards Hesiod’s Eros, but not Par- 

menides’, as the eldest of the gods; and that is what is important 

in the present investigation. 
Directly after the appeal to the Muses, the Theogony text of 

M. L. West reads as follows: 1° 


4 
Hrot pèv mpwrıora Xdos yéver’* abràp érevra 116 
Tai’ ebptorepvos, ravrov tos dodades aiel 
p Brus 

30 [A * ox / ; OA 
alavarwv ot Exovaı KAP) vuboerros VATOV, 

[4 ~ * 3 
Táprapá T' jjepóevra, puxd xÜovós. eipvodeiys, 
78 "Epos, 0s kaAAıcros €v áfavárow. Beoior, 120 
Avoipedjs, mayrov Te Ücóy mayrwv T àvÜpémov 

z pd A , z s 3 7 P ^ tt 
öduvarar Ev a19eaot voov kai ériópova. BovAnw." 

T! p 


19 Hesiod: Theogony (Oxford, 1966). I use West’s text because, 
of all editions of the Theog., his is the most recent and, I suspect, the 
most learned and reliable. His “Prolegomena” and “ Commentary " 
are impressively thorough and comprehensive. Also, West's version of 
lines 116-22 represents, at least in essentials, Plutarch’s text of these 
lines (see the following note and Mor., 374C and 948F). 

11$ ro is printed in place of #ro: (116) and dé in place of re (121) 
by A. Rzach (Teubner, 1913), H. G. Evelyn-White (Loeb, 1936), and 
Paul Mazon (Budé, 1028). Rzaeh and Evelyn-White bracket 118, and 
W. Aly (Hesiods Theogonie [Heidelberg, 1913] and Mazon bracket both 
118 and 119. For the Theog. text used by Plato and Aristotle see below, 
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It is readily apparent that Plutarch has given a vague and sub- 
jective summary of these lines. He disregards Hesiod’s Gaea 
and Tartarus. His rávrov rpeyevéorarov, whose grammatical am- 
biguity has already been described, translates nothing in the 
Theogony passage. And his assertion in his purpose clause that 
Hesiod made Eros responsible for all genesis is at best merely 
implied in Theogony, 121-2.? Nevertheless, there is no. other 
passage in Hesiod that Plutareh could have been summariz- 
ing; ? and it is, furthermore, clear from Moralia, 374 C and 
948 F that Plutarch's text of the Theogony definitely included 
lines on Gaea and Tartarus between those on Chaos and on 
Eros.* The question naturally arises as to the reasons behind 
his explication. An answer will be offered later. 


Parts III and IV. It is likely that their text (or texts) omitted 
lines 118-19, but certain that Plutarch’s contained a reference to Tar- 
tarus between those to Gaea and to Eros (see Mor., 374C and 948F). 
For the question of which line was athetized by Zeno the Stoic, see 
West's commentary to lines 118-19 and his article, “Aleman and 
Pythagoras," C.Q., N.S. XVII (1967), p. 5, n. 1. West believes that 
the athetesis was of 117 and presupposes the presence of 119. 

1? Mazon (above, note 11), p. 27 is, in my opinion, correct in recog- 
nizing a puzzling discrepancy between the prominent place assigned 
Eros at Theog., 116-22 and his insignificant roll in the rest of the poem. 
The only other Theog. reference to the god Eros is at 201, where it is 
very briefly observed that he accompanied Aphrodite. (The eros of 
910 is not a proper noun.) Attempts to minimize this discrepancy and 
find a role for Eros throughout the Theog. have been made by Friedrich 
Schwenn, Die Theogonie des Hesiodos (Heidelberg, 1934), pp. 109-13, 
124-6 and West (above, note 10), pp. 195-7. Cf. the analysis of Theog., 
116-239 by Hans Sehwabl, Hesiods Theogonie: eine unitarische Analyse 
(Sitzungsberichte der Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil,-hist. Kl, CCL, 5. Abh. [1966]), pp. 28-43 (especially pp. 32-3 and 
42-3). Schwenn is thorough on Eros (see the Eros entry in his index) 
and gives some pertinent bibliography (p. 110, nn. 1-5; p. 124, nn. 3-4). 
For some extemporaneous remarks on Eros’ function in the T'heog. see 
Hésiode et son Influence (Entretiens sur VAntiquite Classique, VII 
[1960]), pp. 48-50 and 58, amid the discussion of von Fritz’s paper, 
* Das Hesiodische in den Werken Hesiods” (pp. 1-47). 

13 This is also the verdict of Helmbold and O'Neil (Plutarch’s Quo- 
tations, p. 38) and of the notes and testimonia in the Amat. editions 
listed above, note 2. Theog., 201 offers the only other reference to Eros 
among Hesiod's works and fragments (cf. above, note 12). 

14 At, 374C Plutarch points out that Hesiod regarded Chaos, Ge, Tar- 
tarus, and Eros.as ta prota (I follow Plutarch’s order). At 948F he 
quotes the first half of Theog., 119. 
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With regard to the original context of the Parmenides line, 
the most illuminating of the ancient references and quotations 
are among Simplicius’ comments to Aristotle’s Physics, I, 2, 
184b 15.15 Simplicius there (p. 31, 14-17 and p. 39, 16) quotes 
Parmenides’ verses (Fr. 12) about the 


Sainwy 7) wavra Kußepvär‘ 
mävrnı yàp GTuyepolo TÓkov Kal uiios dpxee 
meparovo’ apoeve OnAv nıynv TÓ T’evayriov adrıs 
dpaev OnAvrepur.!® 


In reference to this female daimön who governs everything and 
is responsible for procreation, Simplicius once observes (p. 34, 
14-16) : xal covjrikóv alrıov éxeivos (Parmenides) péy êv kowóv Tv 
ev uéao máyrov Spupérny Kal wdons yevéoews airíav Saipova riPyoww. 
And again (p. 39, 17-19) : ravryy kai cóv alriav eivai yov (Par- 
menides) Aéywv 


£ x » at ; /, 
vpOTw TOV ev "Epora Ücóy pyticaro ávrov 


kai ra éf5s. For the purposes of this paper two crucial facts 
emerge from Simplicius: Parmenides! procreative damón is 
responsible for but is not to be identified with genesis, and this 
female daimön is the subject of Parmenides! verb uyriraro.!® 


15 Hermann Diels (ed.), Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum Libros 
Quattuor Priores Commentaria (Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 
IX [Berlin, 1882]), pp. 31-9. 

19 for Fr. 12 of Parmenides see Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker, I, pp. 242-3; Mario Untersteiner, Parmenide: Testimonianze 
e Frammenti (Florence, 1958), pp. 158-00; and Leonardo Tarán, Par- 
menides (Princeton, 1965), pp. 166-7. In printing mdvry yap, I follow 
Taran, who accepts Mullach’s conjecture (Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Graecorum, I [Paris, 1860], p. 127). The Simplicius MSS offer rávra 
yap, which is daggered by Diels in his edition of Simplicius (above, 
note 15), p. 31, 15 and emended to mávra yap <> in his Frag. Unter- 
steiner prints Diels’ conjecture. This is the only point in this quota- 
tion at which the texts of Diels-Kranz, Untersteiner, and Taran differ. 
Diels’ conjecture is accepted also by Kirk and Raven, The Presocratic 
Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 283-4 and by C. J. de Vogel, 
Greek Philosophy: A Collection of Texts, I (Leiden, 1963), pp. 41-2. 

17 For the Parmenides line (Fr. 13) see Diels-Kranz (above, note 16), 
I, p. 243; Untersteiner (above, note 10), pp. 160-3; and Tarán (above, 
note 16), pp. 167-8. 

15 Herein I agree with, e.g. Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, I, 1 (Leipzig, 1919), 
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And Plutarch’s handling of the verse itself is not inconsistent 
with these facts, for he has identified the female daimén of pro- 
creation (whom Simplicius classifies as a womricéy alrıov) with 
Aphrodite, assumed that esv mdvrov must mean “of all the 
other gods,” and explained that Aphrodite is the subject of 
pyticaro, Also, Plutarch’s classification of Eros as an ergon of 
Aphrodite is well suited to the meaning of this verb (“ devised,” 
“contrived ”). However, Plutarch’s own conception of the 
functions and relation of these two deities, which is presented 
immediately before the quotation, is attributed to Parmenides as 
motivation—and this sounds highly eisegetical.?! 


p. 705, n. 3; Karl Reinhardt, Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), pp. 17-18; Un- 
tersteiner (above, note 16), pp. LXIX-LXX; and Tarän (above, note 
16), pp. 249-50; as against Walther Kranz “ Vorsokratisches I,” 
Hermes, LXIX (1934), p. 118 and Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hel- 
lenen, Il (1955), p. 212, n. 2, who take Genesis as the subject of Par- 
menides’ unrigaro. Kranz and Wilamowitz went astray because they 
ignored Simplicius’ comments. 

18 The same identification is made at Mor., 926F-927A, where Em- 
pedocles’ philotes, Parmenides’ Aphrodite, and Hesiod’s Eros are classi- 
fied as generative forces that bring order out of chaos. Though there 
is no sure evidence that Parmenides himself identified his procreative 
deimön with Aphrodite (but see Otto Gilbert, “Die daipwy des Par- 
menides,” Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, XX [1907], p. 37), 
Zeller (above, note 18), I, 1, p. 705; n. 3 finds Plutarch’s identification 
reasonable. According to Aetius, II, 7, 1 (see Diels [ed.], Dowographi 
Graeci [Berlin, 1879], p. 335; Diels-Kranz [above, note 16], I, 28A, 37, 
p. 224; and Kirk and Raven [above, note 161, p. 284), Parmenides 
called her the Saí(gwev kvBepriüri:s, the kAgOobxos, Diké, and Ananké. Un- 
tersteiner (above, note 16), p. LXVIII lists as her “ personifleazioni " 
Diké, Themis, Alétheia, Ananké, Moira, and Peitho. 

20 Translated as “ devised ” by Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1948), p. 45 and Tarán (above, note 
16), p. 168; as “ersann” by Diels-Kranz (above, note 16), I, p. 243; 
and as “escogitò” by Untersteiner (above, note 16), p. 163. For the 
meanings and connotations of this verb see especially R. J. Cunliffe's 
A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect (1924); Untersteiner, pp. LXX- 
LXXI; and Taran, p. 249. 

?1 A distinction between the nature and function of Eros and 
Aphrodite permeates the Amat. (see, e. g., 752A-B, 759E-F, 764D, 768E- 
169A). Plutarch himself regards Eros as the god of love (757C-D, 759), 
whether pederastic or heterosexual (758B, 759A, 766E-767B), whose 
function it is to guide the lover and beloved to philia and areté (757D- 


758D) and to teach the lover to comprehend divine beauty (764E-. 
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Thus, Plutarch appears somewhat ambivalent in his treatment 
of the members of the pair: his summary of Hesiod is vague and 
implicative throughout; his exegesis of Parmenides, except in 
the area of motivation, precise and demonstrable. This point 
will be amplified and an explanation attempted in the following 
pages. 

III. PLUTARCH AND THE Symposium. 


At the beginning of his speech (Symposium, 178A6-C3) 
Phaedrus presents the following argument to establish that Eros 
is the eldest deity (év vois wpeofióraros: 178A9-B1, 178C1-2; 
mpeorßöraros: 17802). Eros neither has parents nor has them 
attributed to him, not even by poets, 


àAX' "Hotodos zpóroy uév Xdos qoi yevésĝar— 
avrap Eweita 
Tai’ ebpvoepvos, aávrov eos dodadés alei, 
70° "Epos 
"Howsbo 08 Kai 'AkovaíAeos otpdyow pera Tò Xdos öVo TovTw 
0 Tj i"E 22 I loys Se Aéye.— 
yevéo0ac, Tiy re kai "Epora. appeviöns 88 THY yéveow Aéyet 
aparioroy pey "Epura fev umrioaro süvrov. 


766B). Aphrodite, on the other hand, is the patron of carnal desire, 
whose fulfilment is only hédoné (756E, 159E, 768A-B)}; and she is ex- 
cluded from peđerasty (768E). 

23 It is possible that Plato’s text of the Theog. lacked lines 118-19, 
since Phaedrus omits them from his quotation and the presence of Tar- 
tarus along with Gaea and Eros is excluded by the dual in the summary 
of what Hesiod and Acusilaus said. This possibility, however, is some- 
what diminished if 8/o roórw is regarded as part of a gloss, as it is 
by, e.g, A. Hug, Platons Symposion (Leipzig, 1884), p. 217; Wilamo- 
witz, Platon, II (Berlin, 1920), p. 341; and R. G. Bury, The Symposium 
of Plato (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 22-3. Cf. the following note. 

23 The text here quoted is that of J. Burnet (O.C.T., 1901). For- 
tunately, the textual manipulations occasioned by this passage do not 
affect the analyses presented in this paper—provided one accepts the 
authenticity of the Hesiod and Parmenides quotations, as I do, along 
with, e. g., Hug (above, note 22), pp. 36-7 and 217; Burnet (O.C. T.) ; 
Wilamowitz (above, note 22), p. 341; Bury (above, note 22), pp. 22-3; 
Léon Robin (Bude, 1958); and Otto Apelt, Platon: Das Gastmahl 
(Hamburg, 1960). For a different critical attitude toward the Theog. 
lines, see H. Reynen, Platons Symposium (Münster Westfalen, 1961), 
p. 83. A résumé of earlier editorial treatments of this passage is offered 
in Robin’s apparatus (ef. his “Notice” to the Symp., pp. exvii, n. 2 
and exviii, n. 1). There is no foundation for Diels’ arbitrary handling 
of the passage (Diels-Kranz [above, note 16], I, 9B2, p. 53 and 28B13, 
p. 243). 
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That Phaedrus! superlatives (èv rois mpeoßüraros, rpecBiraros) 
are relative and not absolute is proved by his concluding sum- 
mary to his speech (180B6-8), where he describes Eros as Bev 
mpeoßöraros.”* That they refer to chronology and not status by 
Agathon’s criticism of Phaedrus’ remarks (195B6-C3) : 


While I agree with Phaedrus on many other points, I do 
not agree with him on this one— namely, that Eros is more 
ancient (äpxatsrepos) than Cronus and Iapetus. I say in- 
stead that he is the youngest of the gods and is forever 
young and that the elemental movements involving the 
gods, of which Hesiod and Parmenides speak, were pro- 
ge by Necessity and not Eros, if indeed those two spoke 
the truth. 


One other point: Phaedrus is ambiguous as to the subject of 
pyticato. Are his listeners to assume that it is Genesis? Or is 
yéveow to be left uncapitalized and taken as a specific reference 
to Eros’ birth, with the proper subject for pyricaro supplied from 
the listeners’ knowledge of Parmenides? Phaedrus is either 
syntactically vague—or else mistaken, since Simplicius’ com- 
ments establish beyond doubt that the dawmén of procreation is 
the subject of Parmenides’ verb.?5 

A comparison of Plutarch’s with Phaedrus’ remarks reveals 
similarities as well as differences. Both are delivering continu- 
ous discourses as interlocutors in a dialogue. Both apply the 
adjective mpeofjóraros to Eros. And both have as their immedi- 
ate objective to convince their audience of Eros’ chronological 
primacy. Though Plutarch is content with establishing merely 
that he is among the earliest deities (756C-E), while Phaedrus 
insists that he is “ the eldest,” Plutarch does reveal in his Hesiod 
citation (756F) that he also prefers to regard Eros as the eldest 
deity. (It should be noted that Plutarch uses Parmenides, but 


*4 For the relative superlative with the genitive see Smyth-Messing, 
Greek Grammar (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), paragraphs 1085, 1315, and 
1434. 

25 Phaedrus is clearly mistaken about another matter, that parents 
have never been attributed to Eros (for full details on this point, see 
Bury [above, note 22], p. 22). Aleaeus makes him the son of Zephyrus 
and Iris (Fr. 13B, Bergk; 8, Diehl; Z3, Lobel-Page; cf. Denys Page, 
Sappho and Alcaeus [Oxford, 1955], pp. 269-72), Simonides of Ares and 
Aphrodite (Fr. 43, Bergk; 24, Diehl; 575 [70], Page), and Euripides 
of Zeus (Hipp., 533). 
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not Hesiod, for the additional purpose of lending authority to 
his presentation of Eros’ relation to Aphrodite.) Too, Phaedrus 
omits, for whatever reason, Theogony, 119 (the Tartarus line)?’ 
and fails to comment on the fact that Eros must share whatever 
primacy he has with at least Gaea. And Plutarch, though he 
elsewhere (Moralia, 3740 and 948F) takes cognizance of these 
Theogony references to Gaea and Tartarus, is consistent with 
Phaedrus in that his Hesiod summary ignores both. Finally, 
Phaedrus’ explicit claim that Eros lacks parentage is taken into 
account in Plutarch’s description of Eros as an ergon and as 
mavrwv mpoyeveoraros (OT —ov). 

The preceding paragraph has outlined the nature of Plutarch’s 
debt to the Symposium in his citation of Parmenides and Hesiod, 
though it will later be seen that Aristotle must be listed as a 
joint creditor with Plato for a portion of this debt. There are, 
however, certain elements in the Amatorius passage that must 
be classified as additions to or modifications of what was derived 
from the Symposium. Plutarch has omitted Acusilaus, given 
the title of Parmenides’ poem, and reversed Phaedrus’ order by 
placing Parmenides before Hesiod. In addition, the substance 
of Plutarch’s concluding purpose clause is completely absent 
from Phaedrus’ remarks. Most strikingly, Plutarch has pro- 
vided Aphrodite as the subject of pyricaro and, quite logically, 
introduced with pvoxórepov (“more naturally,” “more seien- 
tifically ”) a distinction between the degrees of primacy granted 
Eros by the two poets; for if Aphrodite “ devised” Parmenides’ 
Eros, he can not stand as early in the creation sequence as 
Hesiod’s, who is preceded only by Chaos. Phaedrus, however, 
had vaguely assumed that Parmenides as well as Hesiod re- 
garded Eros as the eldest of the gods. He may be right,*” but he 
carefully skirted the problem of the subject of pyricaro. This is, 
of course, no indictment of Plato for vagueness, for there is no 
evidence that Phaedrus is his spokesman in the Symposium. 


?6 It may be that Plato’s text of the Theog. omitted 118-19 (see above, 
note 22). Or else, this is another of Phaedrus’ inaceuracies (cf. his 
syntactically obscure genesis and his false claim that neither prose- 
writer nor poet had ever assigned parents to Eros; and see above, 
note 25). 

27 That is, if Parmenides did not intend for his daimén to be classified 
as a theos. 
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IV. PLUTARCH AND THE Metaphysics. 


In the midst of his survey of early attempts to define an 
efficient cause, Aristotle observes (I, 4, 984b23-30) that Hesiod 
may have been the first to consider such a problem ?$— or any- 
one else who postulated erös or epithymia as arché in things, 
such as Parmenides.?? 


E = as $ 
Kal yap ovros KarackeváLov TV TOU mayTÓs yéveow TPWTOV WEV 
Q»otv 


‘Halodos dé 
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Tai’ eüp a repvos . gis 
76. "Epos, © Os mäyreooL perampéres favároww," 
ds dcov € èv rois ovow trdpyew tw’ airlay "ris Kırjaeı Kal ovvager 
TÀ mpdynara. 


Even at first glance it appears both that Aristotle got from 
Plato the idea of introducing this pair of quotations?! and that 
he borrowed the Parmenides verse directly from the Symposium; 
for Aristotle shares Phaedrus’ vagueness as to the subject of 
pxrícaro (is it Genesis, or is it to be supplied from elsewhere in 
Parmenides?), and neither comments on Hesiod’s Gaea. At this 
point, however, Aristotle begins to depart from Plato. He omits 
Acusilaus and has reversed the order of the quotations; ?* and 


"Eoora Ócüy unrioaro «ávrov 
P en > 


22] agree with Harold Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic 
Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), p. 222 and Tarán (above, note 16), 
p. 286, n. 17 that the rò rowürov at Metaphysics, 984b23-4 refers only 
to a concept of efficient causality. For a slightly different interpreta- 
tion, see H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica, II (Bonn, 1849), p. 72 
and W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I (Oxford, 1924), p. 136. 

2? The text here quoted is that of Jaeger (0.C.T., 1957), although 
I have removed his quotation marks and capitalized the Greek forms of 
Eros, Chaos, and Gaea. A. Schwegler (Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles, 
I [1847]), Bonitz (above, note 28), Ross (above, note 28) et alü 
change the mpórov (26) of the MSS to mpwrıeror. 

#0 It is possible but not certain that Aristotle was using the same 
version of the Theog. as Plato; for, although Aristotle quotes different 
amounts for each line, the overlapping portions are in complete har- 
mony, and both philosophers omit Theog., 118-19 (for these verses see 
above, note 11). 

31 Cf, Wilamowitz’s comment on Symp., 178B (above, note 22), p. 341. 

32 These two facts are not affected by the textual problems of Symp., 
178B, that is, as long as one accepts the authenticity of both quotations 
(cf. above, note 23). 
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he could not have taken the Hesiod verses exclusively from 
Plato, since he quotes portions of these verses that do not oceur 
in the Symposium. The accretions must have come from his own 
text of the Theogony—or from memory.** For the interests of 
this paper, however, the basie distinetion is that Phaedrus and 
Aristotle introduce the pair of quotations for different purposes, 
Phaedrus to establish that Eros is the eldest deity and Aristotle 
to give examples of early attempts to define an efficient cause. 
No matter that Aristotle necessarily assigns chronological prima- 
cy to the Parmenidean—Hesiodie Eros. Eros’ age—or, for that 
matter, his very existence—is of no concern to Aristotle, only 
the function attributed to him by two early philosopher-poets. 

Actually Aristotle’s interpretation of Hesiod is highly sub- 
jective and he has gravely misinterpreted Parmenides.** The 
Theogony verses quoted by Aristotle in no way prove that 
Hesiod regarded Exos as an efficient cause, they only leave open 
that possibility. And the two succeeding lines (121-2), which 
imply that Eros had a procreative function and would support 
a causal interpretation, are not even quoted. Moreover, Sim- 
plictus explains with clarity that for Parmenides not Eros but 
the procreative davmén was the aitia of the gods and, indeed, of 
all genesis. In fact, Simplicius quotes the verse involving Eros 
to illustrate the former point. Yet Aristotle ignores the dasmön 
and has Parmenides designate Eros as arché and aitia. This, 
coupled with the fact that Aristotle shares Phaedrus’ vagueness 
as to the subject of pyricaro, indicates almost conclusively that 
he took the Parmenides verse directly from the Symposium and 
incorporated it into the Metaphysics without even glancing at 
its original context. 

As with Plato, a comparison of Plutarch with Aristotle reveals 
similarities as well as differences. Both discard Acusilaus, omit 
Tartarus (whose presence Plutarch elsewhere recognizes: Moralia, 


33 Jf Aristotle was quoting from memory, his version of Theog., 120, 
which is different from the accepted form of this line, might be viewed 
as a reminiscence of such verses as Zl., IT, 579; XVI, 194; and H. Ap., 
315; 327. Cf. Schwegler (above, note 29), III, p. 38; Bonitz (above, 
note 28), II, p. 72; and Ross (above, note 28), I, p. 137. 

84 Cherniss (above, note 28), p. 227, n. 43 and Tarán (above, note 
16), pp. 285-6 also take Aristotle to task for his treatment of these 
two citations. West (above, note 10), pp. 195-6, however, defends his 
Theog. interpretation. 
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3740 and 948F), ignore Gaea (who is manifestly present to 
both), and place Parmenides before Hesiod. And both interpret 
the last in the same subjective fashion. Aristotle had described 
Hesiod’s Eros as the generative arché in things, and as the 
kinetic and synactic aitia in things; and Plutarch observes that 
he was rdvrwv mwpoyeveoraros (or —ov), “in order that he might 
be responsible for the genesis of all things.” Indeed, Plutarch’s 
explanatory purpose clause, appended as it is to his summary of 
Hesiod, could pass for a reminiscence of Aristotle’s explanatory 
os clause, which is similarly appended to his citation of Hesiod. 

These similarities, I would submit, define the nature and 
extent of Plutarch's debt to the Metaphysics in his Parmenides- 
Hesiod citation, though his omission of Tartarus, suppression of 
Gaea, and insistence that the Eros of Hesiod and Parmenides 
lacks normal parentage must be attributed simultaneously to the 
Symposium and the Metaphysics. In addition, the same set of 
similarities reveals that Metaphysics, I may be viewed as the 
source of certain of the Amatorius departures from Symposium, 
178B; for Plutarch’s omission of Acusilaus, his placing of 
Parmenides before Hesiod, and his classification through his 
iva Clause of Hesiod’s Eros as the generative force in nature 
(or as an efficient cause) are all departures from the Symposium 
and all have their parallels in the Metaphysics passage. 

Despite similarities, however, the differences between Plutarch 
and Aristotle are profound and extensive. For one thing, they 
have different objectives. Aristotle introduces both quotations 
for a single purpose, to illustrate his history of early attempts 
to define an efficient cause; while Plutarch in a general way 
shares Phaedrus’ objective of establishing Eros’ chronological 
primacy, and simultaneously uses Parmenides for the additional 
purpose of giving authority to his explanation of the Eros- 
Aphrodite relationship. Too, Plutarch gives the title of Par- 
menides’ poem and is impressively superior to Aristotle in his 
exegesis of the verse taken from it. For he avoids Aristotle’s 
error of classifying Parmenides! Eros as the generative af or 
arché, and specifies that Aphrodite, with whom he has identified 
Parmenides daimön of procreation, is the subject of wnrivaro. 
In other words, it appears that Plutarch had examined the con- 
text of the Parmenides line and that Aristotle had not. And in 
assigning Hesiod’s Eros a higher degree of antiquity than 
Parmenides’, Plutarch is correcting Aristotle as well as Phaedrus. 


— mc 
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There is, in fact, much in Plutarch’s exegesis of the Par- 
menides verse that can be traced to neither the Symposium nor 
the Metaphysics, and we must reckon with a substantial and 
apparently independent Plutarchan element in the composition 
of Amatorius, 756E-F. (This element, along with the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian ones, will soon be outlined in Part V.) 
There is, of course, no way of proving beyond all doubt that 
Plutarch was not assisted by some unknown intermediary in his 
reinterpretation of the Parmenides verse, and it is not my in- 
tention to make excessive demands of my evidence. What is 
certain, however, is that Plutarch’s result is far more accurate 
than what is found in either the Symposium or the Metaphysics. 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 


As was observed in Part I of this study, Plutarch's debt to 
Symposium, 178B at Amatorius, 756E-F was never subject to 
doubt. My only task was to specify its exact nature, and in 
Part III I have pointed out what Plutareh borrowed from the 
Symposium passage and what modifications and additions he 
introduced. As the study progressed (Part IV), it became evi- 
dent that Aristotle (Metaphysics, I, 4, 984b23-30) had to join 
Plato as a joint creditor for a portion of this debt and, too, 
that certain of the additions and modifieations were derived 
from the same Metaphysics passage; also, that others were de- 
termined by Plutarch's own purposes and by his apparently 
direct consultation of Parmenides! poem. Thus, the questions 
raised in Part II were answered, for Plutarch’s vague and sub- 
jective interpretation of the T'heogony verses was traced to the 
Symposium and, especially, the Metaphysics passages and his 
more precise treatment of the Parmenides line to his knowl- 
edge of its context. 

For the sake of elarity, I submit the following outline of 
Plutarch’s debt to the Symposium and the Metaphysics in his 
citation of Parmenides and Hesiod. (An asterisk beside an 
entry in categories II and III indicates that the debt to Plato 
entailed a corresponding and noteworthy change or omission of, 
as distinct from an addition to, something in Aristotle, or vice 
versa.) 


I. Plutarchan elements found in both the Symposium and 
the Metaphysics and derived from both simultaneously. 
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. Introduction of the Hesiod-Parmenides pair to make 


a point. 
Omission of Tartarus from the summary of Hesiod. 
Failure to comment on Hesiod’s Gaea. 


. Emphasis on the fact that the Eros of Hesiod and 


Parmenides lacks normal parentage. 


Imitations and reminiscences of the Symposium alone. 


2^ 


*1. Use of Hesiod and Parmenides for the basie purpose 


of establishing Eros’ antiquity. 
Application of the adjective zpecBiraros to Eros. 


III. Imitations and reminiscences of the Metaphysics alone. 


*1. Placing of Parmenides before Hesiod. 
*2. Omission of Acusilaus. 


3. Classification of Hesiod’s Eros as the generative force 


in nature. 


IV. New elements introduced by Plutarch himself. (An “S” 


or “M?” after an entry indicates, respectively, a 
noteworthy departure from the Symposium or the 
Metaphysics. ) 

Substitution of a summary for a quotation of Hesiod. 
S, M. 

Use of Parmenides to authorize his own explanation 
of the Eros-Aphrodite relationship. S, M. 

The title of Parmenides poem. S, M. 

Indieation that Aphrodite is the subject of Parmeni- 
des verb. S, M. 


. Recognition of the fact that Parmenides! Eros is not 


the generative aitia or arche. M. 
Distinetion between the degrees of antiquity granted 
Eros by Hesiod and Parmenides. S, M. 


This outline gives a concise yet comprehensive survey of 
what has been argued or suggested in the preceding analysis of 
passages. On these grounds I would excuse its rigid structure, 
which sometimes makes for overly dogmatic conclusions and 
which raises some unanswerable questions. E. g., would Plutarch 
have omitted Acusilaus even if Aristotle had not done so? Or, 
did the Metaphysics passage in some way contribute to Plutarch’s 
interest in Eros’ chronological primacy? Nor do I mean to 
imply that Plutarch would never have realized that the Eros 
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of Hesiod and Parmenides is without normal parentage if 
Plato and Aristotle had not told him so. 

In summary, I would conclude that Plutarch’s citation of 
Parmenides and Hesiod represents a synthesis of his own ideas 
and purposes with the citations of this pair by Plato’s Phaedrus 
and by Aristotle. Although Plutarch must have read the 
Theogony at some time and was generally familiar with its 
content,” it is doubtful that he re-examined the original context 
of the verses involving Eros before composing Amatorius, 756 
E-F ; for his exegesis of these verses is imprecise, as is Phaedrus 
and Aristotle’s, and the only Hesiodic element in his synthesis 
that is not traceable to either the Symposium, the Metaphysics, 
or both is his substitution of a summary for a quotation. (Item 
IV, 6 in my outline is exclusively the result of Plutarch’s inter- 
pretation of Parmenides.) In the case of the Parmenides verse, 
however, the situation is quite different, and there is abundant 
evidence that Plutarch revised Phaedrus’ and Aristotle’s inter- 
pretation of this line after examining it in its original context.?9 
For he has given the title of Parmenides’ poem, identified Par- 
menides’ female daimón of procreation with Aphrodite, and elimi- 
nated Phaedrus’ and Aristotle’s vagueness by indicating that 
Aphrodite is the subject of the verb. Also, Plutarch has recog- 
nized Aristotle’s mistake in classifying Parmenides’ Eros (in- 
stead of his procreative daimön) as an efficient cause, and has 
disagreed with both Phaedrus and Aristotle by assigning Hesiod’s 
Eros a greater degree of antiquity than Parmenides.’ 

It is futile to speculate as to whether Plutarch was assisted 
by still a third intermediary in his interpretation of the Par- 
menides verse, for there is absolutely no evidence that he was. In 


38 The Amat, passage under consideration should be added to the list 
of passages cited by Hans Schläpfer (Plutarch und die klassischen 
Dichter [Zürich, 1950], p. 22, n. 11) to demonstrate that Plutarch 
recognized Hesiod as the author of the Theog. Plutarch undoubtedly 
knew the Op. better than the Theog.: he cites the former far more often, 
and it is almost certain that his Hesiod commentary was confined to 
the Op. Cf. Schläpfer, pp. 20-5; Ziegler (above, n. I), col. 873; and 
the Hesiod entry in Helmbold and O’Neil’s compilation (above, note 4). 

3! Despite Ziegler’s reservations (above, note 1), col. 920, Plutarch 
must have known Parmenides well, though he interpreted him ana- 
chronistically from a Platonic viewpoint. See Rolf Westman, Plutarch 
gegen Kolotes (Acta Philosophica Fennica, VIT [1955]), pp. 52-5, 234- 
42, 304-5, and the Parmenides entry in Helmbold and O’Neil’s compila- 
tion (above, note 4). 
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view of the absence of such evidence and the many signs that he 
examined the original context of this verse, it is reasonable to 
attribute to Plutarch himself all elements in his citation (80 
..« yevéoews.) that can not be traced to either Plato or Aristotle. 
This is not to exclude categorically the possibility of a third 
intermediary; it is only to confine attention to available data 
and to avoid pure speculation. Moreover, the presence of a third 
intermediary would in no way vitiate the basic pattern or con- 
clusions of my analysis; it would only make them more intricate 
because of the addition of another element to the three that 
have already been recognized, the Plutarchan, the Platonic, and 
the Aristotelian. 

Plutarch’s literary achievement is that he was able to give 
through the Vitae and the Moralia a synthesis and summary of 
the history and thought of all antecedent Greco-Roman antiquity 
without sacrificing his own independence as a thinker and a 
writer. As the preceding analysis indicates, he never draws 
from the past that he does not recast what he has borrowed and 
impress on it a peculiarly Plutarchan interpretation and organi- 
zation. In the resulting synthesis the various elements so com- 
mingle that only philological analysis—and that always imper- 
fectly and often not at all—can hope to discern where one leaves 
off and the other begins. In any attempt to disentangle the com- 
ponent elements of a given passage, the degree of success that 
the critic can reasonably anticipate is in almost direct propor- 
tion to the state of preservation of the sources for that passage; 
for Plutarch combines what is his own with what he has bor- 
rowed in too subtle a manner to permit effective analysis on the 
basis of reconstructed sources. 

Both the prose and the verse origins of Plutarch's appeal to 
Parmenides and Hesiod at Amatorius, 756 E-F were found to be 
available in sufficient quantity to justify and encourage a source 
study. The degree of my success, therefore, depends largely on 
the elarity and aecuracy with which I have perceived the com- 
position of this passage.” 
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87 In writing this paper I have greatly benefited from conversations 
with my colleagues Edwin L. Brown, Henry R. Immerwahr, and Ken- 
neth J. Reckford. They have also furnished me several very useful 
bibliographical references, I, of course, bear full responsibility for all 
opinions expressed in the paper. 


SOCRATES IN PLATO AND ARISTOPHANES. 
In Memory or Lupwıc EpgLSTEIN (1902-1965) 


In both Plato’s Republic and Aristophanes’ Clouds, Socrates 
denies that most men are capable of philosophy. However, the 
Aristophanic and Platonic Socrates seem irreconcilably opposed 
on the character of philosophy. In the Clouds, philosophy is 
basically sophistie; in the Republic it is a noble enterprise. Thus 
the ideal Socratic of the Clouds would fail to qualify as a philos- 
opher in the Republic and vice-versa. The present paper examines 
some aspects of this opposition and suggests a possible recon- 
ciliation between the Aristophanie and Platonic portraits. 

Most of the Republic takes place at the home of Cephalus, a 
wealthy old metic residing in the Peiraeus. The rare oppor- 
tunity of conversing on lofty matters with Socrates seems to 
delight Cephalus. He assures Socrates that his love of philo- 
sophie discourse has been stimulated with the demise of his 
capacity for corporeal pleasures. He therefore invites Socrates 
to visit frequently and to undertake the education of his chil- 
dren (32805-D6). However, Cephalus’ words are betrayed by 
his deeds. His zeal for philosophic conversations proves luke- 
warm. He quickly terminates his dialogue with Socrates to 
sacrifice to his gods (331D6-7). After sacrificmg he does not 
return to the conversation which continued for some ten to fifteen 
hours. Any explanation of his whereabouts during this time 
is conjectural, since he never appears again in the Republic. 
Perhaps he spent at least part of that time engaged in the type 
of conversation which he preferred to Socratic dialectic. 

Cephalus and his aged friends often reminisce about youthful 
pleasures now precluded by failing powers. Obviously, he prefers 
such talks to the Socratic dialogue which he abandons almost 
before it begins. To be sure, he claims a moral superiority over 
his friends, opposing their sensualistic nostalgia with a com- 
mendation of Sophocles’ eulogy of old age as liberation from the 
tyranny of eros (329A1-330A6, cf. 572E4-573D5, 587A13-B1). 
Thus he seems to transcend their ignoble laments. However, his 
attachment to the Sophoclean dictum springs from a notion of 
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piety which reveals a fundamental agreement between Cephalus 
and the friends seemingly opposed. by him. 

Cephalus’ piety presupposes wealth. In his eyes, the greatest 
advantage of wealth in old age is its capacity to eliminate the 
fear of divine retribution in the next life. Although somewhat 
skeptical concerning the ancestral tales about Hades, he cannot 
rid himself of a suspicion that they might be true, especially 
now that death is imminent. Perhaps sinners will suffer tortures 
in Hades, unless prior to death atonement is made by proper 
sacrifices to the gods and financial reparations to men. Since 
only the rich are able to afford this atonement, Cephalus praises 
wealth primarily as insurance against the terrors of Hades 
(330D5-331B7). 

Note that, Cephalus’ serious concern with Hades commenced 
in old age. In his youth, he was wholly immersed in unbridled 
sensualism, driven by the tyranny of eros. Under the tyranny, 
he committed crimes which later placed him at the mercy of 
his fear of Hades. Except for the good conscience made possible 
by his wealth, he would be describing himself when he pictures 
an old man whose fear of punitive gods robs him of sleep. Thus 
the riches facilitating youthful indulgence in erotic excesses also 
prove conducive to peace of mind in old age. Cephalus naturally 
cherishes his money and honors his gods for sanctioning the 
blessings of private property. Both by inclination and necessity, 
he is a partisan of gods who punish impious mortals unable (or 
unwilling) to make proper amends for unlawful seizure of others’ 
property (cf. Huthyphro, 146-7). 

In his summation of Cephalus’ concept of justice, Socrates 
characteristically omits mention of punitive gods: justice is 
honesty, telling the truth and paying one’s debts (38101-9). 
Thus he remains silent about Cephalus’ ultimate inducement 
for honesty, his fear of Hades. Similarly, in the Apology (26B3- 
28A1) he never rebuts the charge that he introduces new gods 
and refuses to honor the old. Instead he compels the rhetorically 
inept Meletus to accept his alteration of the actual charge: 
Socrates believes in no gods. As if the actual charge had not 
admitted that he believes in some gods! Nobody introducing 
new gods can be a complete atheist. With Cephalus too Socrates 
avoids the heart of the matter. For the crucial aspect of 
Cephalus’ justice is not its demand for honesty, but the fear of 
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Hades informing that demand. The gods worshipped by Cephalus 
and the Athenians are not Socratic deities. 

Cephalus’ derivation of altruistic concerns from fear of Hades 
reveals the egocentric origins of his religion and morality. In 
the absence of that fear, Cephalus would perceive no reason to 
bridle tyrannical cravings for the persons and property of others. 
The hegemony of religious scruples in his soul rests upon in- 
capacity for the erotic excesses of youth. Thus he resembles the 
soul blinded to its own tyrannical lust by a thin veneer of tradi- 
tional piety. When that veneer vanishes, one may observe the 
impotence of moral education springing from religious-political 
indoctrination and not from rational insight (cf. Republic, 
619B7-D1, 547E1-549B7; Phaedo, 82A10-C1). Thus Socrates 
admits that tyrannical power is the natural goal of all non- 
philosophers, unless they are restrained by pious fears similar 
to those of Cephalus (cf. Gorgias, 492D1-3). The tyrant 
openly enjoys their clandestine vices. 

The tyrannical way of life actually or potentially embraced 
by all non-philosophers arises from the subordination of all com- 
mon goods to one’s own individual good. For example, Cephalus’ 
concern with others, and therefore with a common good, springs 
from fear for his own security. He is not concerned with any 
common good for its own sake. Plato’s Socrates, on the other 
hand, insists upon the subordination of all personal, individual 
goods to a good common to all men and, indeed, to all existence. 
For him, all particular, individual goods derive their goodness 
from this universal good.* 

Socratic philosophy appeals only to men capable of loving 
a common good for its own sake. Plato’s Socrates strives to 
convert lovers of merely apparent common goods to an eros for 
the true common good. Thus, prospective Socratics may begin by 
loving a friend, a family, a country, mankind, or some religious, 
philosophic, or scientific community (cf. Symposium, 205D1- 
212A’). In each case, the individual finds his true good not 


1L, Edelstein, “Platonic Anonymity,” A.J.P. LXXXIII (1962), 
pp. 13-14; J. Adam, ed., The Republic, IT (Cambridge, 1963), p. 53; 
P. Friedländer, Plato, Y? (New York, 1958), p. 83; my articles “ The 
Sophistry of Plato’s Protagoras and Cleitophon,” Sophia, XXXV (1967), 
pp. 50-1; “Platos Republic: Utopia or Dystopia?", The Modern 
Schoolman, XLIV (1967), p. 329. 
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in himself as an individual but as a participant in common or 
universal goods. He “ participates” in this universal not to 
exploit, but to serve it. Through his comic myth, the Platonic 
Aristophanes reveals this “ universalism” in all unselfish love. 
In that tale, lovers are portrayed as “fractional beings yearn- 
ing to lose themselves as individuals in a whole or “ universal ” 
comprising them both. Although this whole embraces only two 
parts, it is a universal, if one defines a universal as something 
common to many particulars. 

However great the quantitative difference between an eros 
for the Socratic good common to all existence and the eros of 
the Aristophanic “fractions,” both share the experience funda- 
mental to the philosophic enterprise: since both are in love, 
neither can contradict those loved by them. Both find what they 
regard as best for themselves not in themselves as individuals 
but through participation in a common good. Thus Socrates 
insists that the potential tyrant, Callicles, experiences the eros 
prerequisite to Socratic thought. Although the object of Callicles’ 
political eros is the Athenian demos and not the universal good 
of Socratic metaphysics, they both share a passionate concern 
for common or universal things.” Thus Socrates tries to per- 
suade Callicles that the Athenian demos is merely an imperfect 
reflection of the true xowwvia, the ultimate good. 

Only an erotic man can comprehend the problem of “ partici- 
pation ” in a Socratic way. Socratic eros is potentially alive in 
any attempt to bridge the gap between individuals and uni- 
versals: a lover prepared to sacrifice himself for his beloved, 
a parent for his family, a patriot for his country.’ Conflicting 
loyalties sometimes compel tragic choices. Agamemnon was 
forced to choose between. country and family; Sir Thomas More, 
between God and country. Such dilemmas necessitate a Socratic 
quest for the good highest by nature. Lacking knowledge of the 
true common good, eros remains enslaved to “ participation ” 
in unnatural or merely conventional “ universals.” 


2 Cf. my articles “On the Madness of Plato’s Apollodorus," T. A. P. A., 
XCVI (1965), pp. 285-8; “On the Comedy of Plato’s Aristophanes,” 
A.J. P., LXXXVII (1966), pp. 420-6. 

®Cf. my articles “Diotima’s Concept of Love,” A.J. P., LXXXVI 
(1965), pp. 42-50; “ Che cos’é la storia? Interpretazione di Tucidide,” 
It Pensiero, X (1965), pp. 162-70. 
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The problem of “ participation ” may be illustrated by a tribe 
of savages incapable of adding five of their own canoes to seven 
enemy canoes. For them, this would be equivalent to adding 
five stars and seven eagles to obtain twelve star-eagles. One can 
only add commensurable things. From the point of view of the 
savages, a “twelve” capable of comprehending themselves and 
their enemies abstracts from or disregards life’s most funda- 
mental distinction. For them, the true common good, the object 
of their deepest eros, is their tribe. 

Does what is genuinely common to men permit one to add any 
seven men to any five? Or was King Archidamus more correct 
when he disdained what all men had in common as trivial 
(Thucydides, T, 84, 3-4)? In his eyes, Spartan discipline raised 
his fellow-countrymen above the animal inertia which they shared 
with all men. Of course, one can add any number of men, but 
can one add them, if one looks at what is most important in 
them? Are men addable—do they have anything in common— 
in the decisive respect? If one regards each man simply as a 
unit, a “one,” certainly all are commensurable, but are they 
commensurable as men? The problem is well illustrated by the 
Nazi claim that the only genuine science was Nazi science. Later 
Mao was to make similar claims for communist, as distinct from 
capitalist, science. Thus when considering what was most essen- 
tial, Nazi science could not add seven Aryans and five Jews. 
As its most thoughtful advocate insisted, Nazi science had only 
a subordinate place for universals such as a “twelve” which 
abstracted from the difference between Aryans and Jews. For 
its ultimate authority was not a good common to all men, but 
the will of one individual, its leader.* And that leader had 
decreed that Jews be incapable of genuine (i.e., Nazi) scientific 
investigation. Although larger than our savage tribe or Archi- 
damus’ Sparta, the Nazi community or “ universal” prompting 
the “ participation ” of its loyal members also precluded an ulti- 
mate allegiance transcending the distinction between friends and 
enemies. 

However low the ultimate sympathies of Spartans, savages, or 
Nazis may be, their loyal “ participation " in their respective 


*G. K. Romoser, * Heidegger and Political Philosophy," The Review 
of Politics, XXIX (1967), pp. 261-8; H. Jonas, “Heidegger and The- 
ology,” The Review of Metaphysics, XVIII (1964), pp. 218, 229. 
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“ universals ” or common goods makes them potentially Socratic. 
As distinct from Cephalus, whose altruism springs from fear 
for his security, they subordinate themselves as individuals to a 
universal good for which they are prepared to die, if necessary. 
Cephalus’ un-erotic attitude, on the other hand, implies that 
men have nothing important in common. While savages, Spar- 
tans, and Nazis disdain a universal “twelve” capable of em- 
bracing friends and enemies, Cephalus’ primary distinction is 
between himself and all others. Thus Socrates cannot persuade 
the old, un-erotie Cephalus, although he has more success with 
Cephalus’ son and heir, Polemarchus (Republic, 33191-33923). 
For Polemarchus’ eros leads him to subordinate himself to a 
common good shared with his friends. 

Contrasting with his father's selfishness, Polemarchus’ con- 
cern for his friends is not motivated solely by fear of punitive 
gods. He shares Socrates’ unconeern with these gods. Thus he 
supports his definition of justice—helping friends and harming 
enemies—by recourse to a poet and not to avenging deities. 
Fear of such gods is not required to generate altruism in him. 
As it was for the savages, Spartans, and Nazis mentioned above, 
the distinction between friend and enemy is crucial for him. 
Proud of his capacity to assist friends and destroy their common 
foes, he embraces the morality of the Greek gentleman, imitating 
Achilles who accepted death rather than leave Patroclus 
unavenged. 

Polemarchus prides himself on his chivalrous code. Exploiting 
his attachment to nobility, Socrates finally compels him to 
abandon the ignoble half of his concern with justice. For while 
its devotion to friends transcends the loveless, self-centered 
morality of Cephalus, its hostility to enemies may become bestial. 
Polemarchus stands to his foes as Cephalus does to all men. 
However, the fear of divine retribution deters Cephalus, at least 
in old age, from the barbaric excesses which Polemarchus might 
commit to benefit his friends. Socrates suggests that a physician 
subscribing to Polemarchus’ concept of justice might poison 
his enemies under the guise of curing them. His justice is a 
kind of thievery for the benefit of friends (333E1-334B9). In 
this regard, consider Alexander’s imitation of Achilles’ barbaric 
treatment of Hector’s corpse or the brutal treatment of enemies 
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in the Coreyrean Civil War. Polemarchus himself was to fall 
vietim to the thirty tyrants. Against this seamy side of Pole- 
marchus’ justice, Socrates appeals ad hominem to his noble 
aspirations. Polemarchus balks at admitting that his justice is 
a communal selfishness of the “haves” directed at suppressing 
the “have-nots,” a thievery for the benefit of his friends. Al- 
though he sees the moral problem involved in his attitude toward 
enemies, he hesitates to abandon his views, since he is unaware 
of an ideal of morality higher than the chivalry of Achilles. 

After casting doubt on Polemarchus’ relation to his enemies, 
Socrates proceeds to undermine the other half of his notion of 
justice, his view of friendship (334C1-336A10). Socrates asks 
whether Polemarchus’ choice of friends arises from knowledge 
or mere opinion. Like most men, Polemarchus does not consider 
making friendship dependent upon the friend’s capacity to pass 
an intelligence test. However, Socrates compels him to admit 
that one cannot be satisfied with merely apparent friends who 
may, in reality, be stupid or ignoble: Only the wise and noble 
should be our friends. Thus knowledge of what constitutes a 
true friend must precede acceptance of anyone as a friend. Only 
the wise man or philosopher is sufficiently knowledgeable to 
determine who is a friend. This Socratic argument foreshadows 
the rule of philosopher-kings who determine what their subjects 
shall love and hate. 

Socrates’ critique of the Homeric chivalry embraced by Pole- 
marchus goes deeper. For the true friend as outlined by Socrates 
is, in reality, an idea common to all men and not an individual 
man: the true friend must always be friendly; he cannot become 
an enemy as human friends may. In addition, genuine friends 
must be noble and good with no taint of ignobility. As in the 
Lysts, Socrates’ concept of the true friend points away from 
transient mortal goods to a universal, “ eidetie” good common 
to all men.* In the end, he persuades Polemarchus that a truly 
just man harms no one, since the object of his eros is shared by 
all. The crimes which Polemarchus, following Achilles, had been 


5 Thucydides, III, 82-4; Nietzsche, “Homers Wettkampf.” In regard 
to Cephalus’ youthful erotic excesses, see my article “On the Sophistry 
of Plato's Pausanias," T. A.P.A., XOV (1964), pp. 265-7. 

° Lysis, 219B8-220B5; Friedländer (above, note 1), p. 51; Edelstein 
{above, note 1), pp. 16-22. 
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prepared to commit in the name of friendship were necessitated 
by an attachment to goods incapable of being universally shared. 

Polemarchus was open to Socrates’ revolutionary concept of 
friendship because he was already a friend in the conventional 
sense. As a friend, he had placed the demands of friendship over 
the narrow, egocentric concerns characteristic of Cephalus. 
Socrates only needed to show him that the good shared by true 
friends did not require them to harm anyone. The success of 
this Socratic argument presupposes that the interlocutor is 
capable of friendship. As a friend, he cannot feel an inner 
detachment from the universal or common good shared with his 
friends, Thus the old Cephalus’ radical incapacity for friendship 
represents the non-erotic way of life castigated by Socrates (cf. 
Phaedrus, 25653-257A2). 

If one subtracts fear of punitive gods from Cephalus’ psycho- 
logical make-up, he would see no reason for treating others 
justly. Aware that Cephalus’ altruism arises solely from this 
fear, Socrates prudently refrains from attacking Cephalus’ 
religion in his presence (cf. Republic, 537E1-539E6). An 
atheistic Cephalus would be even less Socratic than a religious 
one. For a Socrates sufficiently imprudent to divest men such 
as Cephalus of their religious scruples, one must leave the world 
of Plato for the comic one portrayed in Aristophanes’ Clouds. 
There Strepsiades resembles Plato’s Cephalus, although the 
former’s desire to cheat his creditors appears opposed to the 
honesty championed by Cephalus. Does Cephalus not uphold 
the sanctity of private property? However, the aged Cephalus 
who maintains this position is hardly the erotic young Cephalus 
whose unbridled lust led to crimes for which only wealth can 
atone in old age. Like the young Cephalus, Strepsiades’ fear of 
divine retribution is no match for his determination to accom- 
plish his selfish aims. Strepsiades fears poverty more than the 
gods. 

Aristophanes’ Socrates has no objections to Strepsiades’ unlaw- 
ful goal. However, Strepsiades is puzzled by Socratic insistence 
that effective swindling is dependent upon prior study of nature 
(astronomy, physics, mathematics). Resembling humanists dis- 
dainful of scientific pursuits, Strepsiades insists that his goal 
requires only mastery of one of the “ humanities,” rhetoric, but 
no natural sciences. Socrates remains adamant, refusing to 
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concede the possibility of rhetorical excellence divorced from 
knowledge of nature. Against Strepsiades’ attempt at narrow 
specialization, Socrates warns that he will defeat his own pur- 
poses unless his studies culminate in. à knowledge of the universe 
(cf. Clouds, 762-4). Only this knowledge will reveal the absence 
of any super-human or divine sanctions for the laws or conven- 
tions which Strepsiades yearns to circumvent. For the Aristo- 
phanic Socrates, human laws are based solely on human foolish- 
ness or guile. Zeus and the punitive gods terrorizing Cephalus 
into altruistic concerns do not exist. In Socrates’ school, the 
unlawful way of thinking (ädwos Adyos) easily defeats the way 
of conventional justice (8ixatos Adyos). By nature, there is no 
reason for concern with others except personal aggrandizement. 

Had Cephalus been persuaded by the Aristophanie Socrates, 
his anxiety about Hades, and thus his concern with justice, 
would have vanished. According to Aristophanes’ Socrates, all 
men lacking comprehension of the nature of things are actually 
or potentially subject to the same delusion. They cannot per- 
ceive the true, objective reason for not regarding their unlawful 
acts as unjust or tyrannical. Thus, like Thrasymachus’ tyrant, 
they admit the injustice of their deeds. Indeed they attempt 
to prove to themselves and others that injustice is good.’ The 
study of nature demanded by Aristophanes’ Socrates will relieve 
lawbreakers of any need to regard themselves as unjust; there is 
no objective reason to view unlawful, tyrannical acts as less 
just or more “tyrannical” than legally exercised power (Xeno- 
phon, Memorabilia, I, 2, 41-6). All laws—written or unwritten 
—are created and altered by men. Justice and injustice have 
no more super-human support than do acts of roosters (cf. 
Clouds, 394-402, 1420-9). Whatever man-made laws may decree, 
successful (and therefore intelligent) selfishness is justified by 
nature. 

Lacking knowledge of what Aristophanes’ Socrates regards as 
nature, men are necessarily open to the possibility that divine 
retribution awaits law-breakers (cf. Theaetetus, 176D'7-177 A8). 
However much they may sneer at pious believers as old-fashioned 
and unenlightened, their scorn necessarily arises from mere 


"On Thrasymachus, see “Plato’s Republic: Utopia or Dystopia?” 
(above, note 1), p. 320, nn. 2 and 3. 
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opinion. In the absence of knowledge, they cannot perceive that 
punitive gods are simply non-existent. At the most, they may 
claim that such gods are temporarily or permanently dead in 
their souls. In this they resemble Cephalus who is by no means 
certain that punishment in Hades awaits unatoned sins. How- 
ever, he cannot rid himself of the suspicion that the traditional 
tales may be true: “ The dread of something after death . .. 
puzzles the will.” To prevent the law-breaker’s unenlightened 
conscience from making a coward of him, the Aristophanie 
Socrates prescribes the study of nature. 

Socrates’ persistent efforts fail to awaken a desire for knowl- 
edge of nature in Strepsiades who cannot perceive the dependence 
of rhetoric upon astronomy and physics, of the “ humanities” 
on the natural sciences. However, for some time he continues 
to play with Socratic concepts as a child might with a new toy. 
Even during this playful stage, his most blasphemous remark 
is a refusal to greet the punitive gods, if they were to cross his 
path (425-8). In this regard, he resembles certain modern 
intellectuals who cannot deny that the Biblical God may exist. 
At most, they contend that He is “ dead " in the sense that they 
or most members of their civilization no longer believe in Him. 
Yet, they can only oppose their atheistic dogma to the pious 
dogma of orthodox believers, since they lack knowledge of His 
non-existence. Consequently they are closer to Aristophanes’ 
Strepsiades than to his Socrates. 

Until the full force of Socrates’ lawlessness is finally brought 
home to Strepsiades, he continues to exhibit a remarkable open- 
ness to Socratic ideas. In this spirit, he acknowledges his son’s 
right to beat him; the wise have a natural right to chastise the 
unwise, if the latter refuse to listen to reason (1437-9). Surely 
Strepsiades’ son, a graduate of Socrates’ school, is wiser than 
his father, a mere “drop-out.” After persuading his father to 
accept his beating thankfully, Pheidippides is rendered careless 
by this unexpected success. Returning from Socrates’ school to 
his old home, Pheidippides resembles the philosophers in Plato’s 
Republic (517D4-518B4) whose inexperience in non-philosophic 
matters causes them to commit serious blunders when they are 
first compelled to apply their knowledge in practice. Suffering 


5 Cf. Nietzsche, Die Fröhliche Wissenschaft, pp. 132, 39, 344. 
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from a similar unawareness of his father's intellectual limita- 
tions, Pheidippides underestimates Strepsiades’ lack of sympathy 
for Socratic innovations. He has not reflected sufficiently on 
the reason for his father’s expulsion from Socrates’ school, i. e., 
on his inability to perceive the relation between successful law- 
breaking and knowledge of nature. Lacking this information, 
Strepsiades was congenitally incapable of knowing that punitive 
gods were non-existent. Thus genuine liberation from the gods 
of his city necessarily eluded him. Pheidippides’ next suggestion 
reveals his ignorance of the magnitude of this attachment in 
his father. For he now proposes to demonstrate his newly-won 
Socratic detachment from conventional ties by beating his 
mother. 

Pheidippides is shocked by his father’s horror at this sugges- 
tion. Had not Strepsiades just now approved of wise sons 
beating ignorant parents? Why then his sudden revulsion at this 
new suggestion? One need not have recourse to Freud to realize 
that sons willing to beat their mothers might take other liberties. 
Indeed, Pheidippides insists that the ties binding sons to mothers 
are no different from those binding roosters to the hens hatching 
them (1427-46). For him, his faiher is merely another male; 
his mother, another female. 

Strepsiades’ flirtation with Socrates’ ideas is abruptly termin- 
ated by the realization that Socratic innovations have destroyed 
his family. Formerly the conviction that nothing is worse than 
poverty led him to seek unlawful, rhetorical devices to avoid 
payment of debts. Now the unhappy fruits of Pheidippides’ 
Socratic education compel Strepsiades to perceive that, for him, 
poverty is infinitely preferable to loss of his son. Socratic 
pedagogy has detached Pheidippides from his family. Although 
still prepared to reap the selfish rewards of belonging to his 
family, he is now too Socratic to regard himself primarily as 
part of it. 

Viewing himself as essentially a father, a member of his 
family, Strepsiades cannot live for himself alone. Consequently, 
his son’s conversion to Socratism breaks his heart. In his grief, 
he destroys Socrates’ school, charging, as the Athenians later 
did, that Socrates corrupted the youth by supplanting the puni- 
tive gods of the city with novel deities based on knowledge of 
nature. In the end, Strepsiades realized that love of one’s family 
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was incompatible with denial of the punitive gods of his city. 
For the sacred prohibitions hallowed by ancestral usage and 
enforced by these deities were the ultimate sanctions of the 
family ties so cherished by him. His deep need for those deities 
precluded an acceptance of the unholy, Socratic alliance of 
rhetoric and natural science. In Strepsiades’ eyes, the punitive 
gods might be “dead”; they could never be non-existent. 
Strepsiades’ love for his family, like Polemarchus’ love for 
his friends, precludes acceptance of the sophistic morality of the 
Aristophanic Socrates. Both Strepsiades and the Platonic Soc- 
rates view themselves not primarily as separate, corporeal indi- 
viduals but as “ participants” in an uncorporeal, universal or 
common good. Of course, the community commanding Strep- 
siades’ deepest love, his family, was much narrower than the 
universal good shared by the Platonic Socrates with all men. 
For Pheidippides and his teacher, no problem of sharing or 
“participation ” in universals arises. In what they consider 
paramount, no possibility of sharing exists. To be sure, all men 
belong to the same species and, in this sense, they “ participate ” 
in a common universal. However, for Aristophanes’ Socrates 
the most valuable things cannot be shared. In his eyes, one 
cannot add one man and one man, unless one counts only those 
aspects of each which are by nature unimportant. For Strepsiades 
one can at least count to three or perhaps only to two after 
the Socratic conversion of his son. From the standpoint of 
Plato’s Socrates, one can meaningfully count not only all men, 
but all non-human things. Thus he contends that the philo- 
sophic life is 729 times better and more pleasant than the 
tyrant’s life (Republic, 587D12-588A5). Although * 729 ? may 
be somewhat fanciful, in principle it is possible to arrive at 
an exact numerical determinant, if one knows the universal 
good by which all particular goods are measured (cf. Aristotle, 
Politics, 1282B30-1283A15). Employing that universal as an 
objective yardstick, one can proceed to measure the relative value 
of lesser goods. The right to rule of the Republic's philosopher- 
kings arises from their capacity for this type of measurement. 
Aristophanes’ Socrates and Plato’s Socrates represent two 
irreconcilable moral or philosophic alternatives. For the former, 
no meaningful speech is possible between men, since by nature 
men have nothing important in common. All talk is either 
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sophistic rhetoric or based on ignorance of nature; philosophy 
as a common quest for truth is impossible. Consequently, this 
Socrates openly welcomes prospective law-breakers to his school. 
In The ‘Clouds, Aristophanes demonstrates the ridiculous char- 
acter of such willingness. For anyone seriously committed to 
the sophistic morality of his Socrates would hardly be sufficiently 
altruistic to enlighten others and thereby put them on their 
guard against him.? This immoderation of Aristophanes’ Socrates 
is shared by his pupil, Pheidippides, whose indiscretion culmin- 
ates in the destruction of Socrates’ school. However, Pheidippides 
proves more imbued with Socratic morality than is the master 
himself. Although he refuses to join his father’s attack on 
Socrates, he also neglects to lift a finger in Socrates’ defense 
(Clouds, 1463-1509). The teaching of Aristophanes’ Socrates 
is hardly conducive to veneration of teachers by students.!? 
Aristophanes’ Socrates tragically promotes the destruction of 
his school by an altruistic frankness comically at variance with 
his Machiavellian sophistry. Does not this comic or tragic flaw 
indicate that his scorn for the punitive gods springs from faith, 
not knowledge? For Socrates’ school was destroyed by Strep- 
siades’ attachment to deities whose existence Socrates denied 
and therefore ignored. 

Perhaps the Clouds was intended partially as a warning ex- 
horting Socrates to take seriously the strength of ancestral piety 
and justice in most Athenians.“ If so, considerations similar to 
those suggested in The Clouds may have contributed to his 
decision to subordinate youthful scientific pursuits (cf. Phaedo, 
96A6-C2) to a mature interest in human values.'? Had Socrates 


? Cf. G. Grote, A History of Greece’, V (London, 1862), p. 100; ibid., 
VI, pp. 86-7. See also my articles “ Socrates and the Tragedy of Athens,” 
Social Research, XXXV (1968), pp. 426-44; “ Goethe’s Faust and Plato’s 
Glaucon: The Political Necessity for Philosophy,” Studium Generale, 
XIX (1966), p. 631, n. 13; “On the Comedy of Plato’s Aristophanes ” 
(above, note 2), pp. 424-6. 

10 Cf. “On the Madness of Plato’s Apollodorus? (above, note 2), 
p. 285, 

"U Cf, my review of O'Brien's The Socratic Paradowes and the Greek 
Mind (to be published in A.J. P.)}; “On the Platonism of More’s 
Utopia,” Social Research, XXXIIT (1966), pp. 507-12. 

12 Of. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, V, 11-12; Alfarabi, The Phi- 
losophy of Plato, translated by M. Mahdi (New York, 1962), X, 36, 
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not returned from a study of natural science to a concern with 
the nature of morals and politics, he would not have become the 
noble advocate of justice whose arguments conquered sophisti- 
cally implanted doubts in the hearts of a Polemarchus, a Glau- 
con, and an Adeimantus (Republic, 358C6-D3, 367A8-B2). 
Instead of the feast and spectacle formerly promised to these 
interlocutors (Republic, 328A1-B1), the moral fervor inspired 
by Socratic dialectic persuades them to forego these lower things 
in favor of ten to fifteen hours of Socratically guided discussion. 
Starving their bodies while feeding their minds, Socrates en- 
courages them to become alive to their true home, the realm of 
universal essences, by dying to this world of flux. Despite, or 
because of, his failure with egocentric materialists such as 
Cephalus or Callicles, Socrates proved so successful an advocate 
of his ascetic ideals that his modern opponent, Nietzsche, was 
moved to see in him “den einen Wendepunkt und Wirbel der 
sogenannten Weltgeschichte.”** As the fountain-head of the 
Platonic-Christian tradition, his noble asceticism has won the 
hearts of public-spirited men not only for fifteen hours, but for 
twenty-five centuries. 
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pp. 66-7; M. Mahdi, “ Alfarabi against Philoponus,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, XXVI (1967), pp. 252-3. 

18 Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragödie, p. 15. On the materialistic 
opponents of the Platonie-Christian tradition, cf. my article “The 
Unpopularity of Epicurean Materialism: An Interpretation of Lu- 
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CICERO, DE ORATORE, ILL, 39, 157. 


In this section of Book III, Crassus is discussing the means 
by which an orator may embellish his style. The first possibility 
is through vocabulary—use of single words—, and Crassus 
specifies three ways in particular: use of a rare word, a new 
word, or a transferred word (that is, a metaphor). Then, 
shortly after the beginning of what will be a lengthy exposition 
of metaphor, there occurs a sentence concluding a brief develop- 
ment of two kinds of metaphor (haec translationes . . . illae), 
followed by a new thought: a definition of metaphor in terms of 
its relation to similitudo: 


Ergo haec translationes quasi mutuationes sunt, cum quod 
non habeas aliunde sumas, illae paulo audaciores, quae non 
inopiam indicant, sed orationi splendoris aliquid arcessunt; 
quarum ego quid vobis aut inveniendi rationem aut genera 
ponam ? 

[Similitudinis est ad verbum unum contracta brevitas, 
quod verbum in alieno loco tamquam in suo positum si 
agnoscitur, delectat, si simile nihil habet, repudiatur]; sed 
ea transferri oportet, quae. .. .* (III, 38, 156-39, 157) 


And so the metaphors in which you take from somewhere 
else what you have not got are a sort of borrowing; but 
those are somewhat bolder that do not indicate poverty 
but convey some degree of brilliance to the style. However 
there is no need for me to put before you the method of 
inventing these or their classification. 

[A metaphor is a short form of simile, contracted into 
one word; this word is put in a position not belonging to 
it as if it were its own place, and if it is recognizable it 
gives pleasure, but if it contains no d it is fi jected. ] 
But only such metaphors should be used as, 


Bake first questioned the genuineness of the bracketed sen- 
tence, on grounds of lack of appropriateness and intelligibility, 


1 III, 38, 152. 

2 The O. C. T. (1902) of A. S. Wilkins is used throughout. The para- 
graph indieation is mine. Wilkins has no break. 

s With minor changes this is the translation of H. Rackham (Loeb 
Library, Cambridge, Mass., 1942). Rackham correctly understands “a 
metaphor ” at the beginning of the bracketed sentence. See below. 
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and deleted the opening clause, similitudinis . . . brevitas.* 
Sorof expunged the whole sentence. Harnecker deleted the sec- 
ond word of the sentence, est, and the phrase quod . . . positum.® 
Sorof was supported by Wilkins; with the exception of Klotz 
(1900) and Richard (1932), editors since—Firmani (1899), 
Cima (1900), Borneeque (1930), Rackham (1942)—have fallen 
in line. The case for expunging, the whole or the part, is not 
secure, however.® The passage is also, if genuine, more significant 
than has been acknowledged. 

The connection with the preceding sentence is admittedly 
harsh. A singular translatio must be understood, difficult in the 
face of the preceding plurals? Lambinus suggested translatio 
omnis similitudinis ... ;*° Schütz, est autem translatio simili- 
tudinis. . . .' Either forms an adequate transition, though 
translatio is left at some distance from contracta brevitas. If 
the sentence is indeed inappropriate and generally unintelligible, 
however, restoration of a passable transition may be wasted effort. 

The arguments of the sentence’s crities are several, but their 
variety is confusing and contradictory. Each of three editors 
questions the latinity of a different part of the passage. Thus, to 
these crities and their adherents a differing part or amount 
of the passage has seemed appropriate within the surrounding 
sections. 'These disparate judgments of the sentence do not 
inspire faith in any single one. In fact, the latinity seems all 
right, except for the opening transition. Brevitas, in the nomina- 
tive, appears with a genitive at De Orat., I, 5, 17. Agnoscere 


1J. Bake, M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore Libri Tres (Amsterdam, 
1863). 

5 G. Sorof, M. Tullit Ciceronis De Oratore Libri Tres (Berlin, 1875). 

? In his 6th ed. (Leipzig, 1886) of Piderit's 1859 edition of De Oratore. 

"In his commentary on De Oratore, vol III (Oxford, 1892). 

$Julius Victor (Rhet. Lat. Min., ed. Halm, pp. 4311f.) reproduces 
the argument and much of the phrasing of De Orat., IIT, 155-8, but 
omits seetion 156 and this sentence. His omission, however, would be 
of weight only if he did not make similar doctrinal omissions elsewhere 
of matter which is surely genuine, e. g. he skips all the way from section 
150 to 155. 

? But made much easier by considering the new thought as the start 
of a fresh paragraph. 

19 In his edition of 1566. 

11 In the 1814 edition, part of his complete Cicero. The 1805 edition of 
De Oratore alone does not question the passage. 
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is found in a similar passive context at Brut., 10, 41; repudiare 
in similar passive contexts at De Orat. III, 48, 185 and ITI, 
49, 192. Harnecker himself supplies parallels for the phrase 
quod . . . positum from De Orat., III, 38, 158 and 155, and 
41, 165.” On the other hand, Bake's deletion makes the rest 
of the sentence, quod. verbum . . . repudiatur, impossible gram- 
matically, a difficulty which he overcomes by the severe proposal 
to place quod verbum . . . repudiatur between sections 155 
and 156.7% 

If the latinity can be made acceptable without much change, 
we must ask if the sentence is appropriate in its context. The 
erux to most critics is the sudden definition of metaphor in 
terms of similitudo and, conversely, the sudden technical use of 
similitudo to denote a rhetorical figure of comparison. Bake 
and Sorof object that metaphor has already been defined in 
sections 155 and 156; Wilkins joins them in arguing that the 
technical use of similitudo is unique in the discussion of meta- 
phor. One can answer that metaphor had indeed been defined, 
and in some detail, as & means of embellishing style, but this 
does not make superfluous a brief definition in terms of a related 
rhetorical figure. Next, it must be granted that similitudo 
appears several times elsewhere in the discussion of metaphor, 
and even a second time in section 157, always in the broader 
sense of “resemblance,” “ similarity." 14 However, Cicero does 
use similitudo technically both in De Oratore and in other 
works,? and for one whose lack of concern over consistency in 
technieal vocabulary is notorious the sudden technieal use here 
of similitude does not seem noticeably out of character. The 
sequence of meaning, then, in sections 156-7 is as follows: I do 
not need to describe the kind of metaphor which is stylistically 
brilliant. Metaphor (in general) is comparison shortened to 
one word; if the word will be recognized, the metaphor is sound 


12 His view that these verbal parallels indicate interpolation in our 
passage ean work the other way, of course. Cicero may just be repeating 
the same or similar phrases in different sections of this connected part 
of Book III. 

13 Bake also emends ponam to exponam at the end of 156. Rackham 
therefore is quite wrong to assign this conjeeture to himself. 

14 Cf. TIT, 38, 155; 39, 158; 40, 161; 162; 41, 163. 

15 Cf, De Orat., T, 28, 30; IT, 40, 168; 66, 265-6; IIT, 53, 205; De Inw., 
I, 30, 46-7; Orator, 40, 138; Top., 10, 43. 
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and gives pleasure; if not, the metaphor must be rejected; here 
are some examples of successful metaphors. Section 157, there- 
fore, concentrates attention on the brevity of metaphor and on 
the consequent importance of recognizing the similarity between 
the subject matter and the metaphorical word. None of this 
seems inappropriate or unduly obscure. 

Two external facts give limited support to the internal argu- 
ments for authenticity. The De Oratore is not an interpolated 
work. If we follow Sorof and Wilkins, we are positing an inter- 
polation possibly longer than any other in the whole work.'* 
This is merely a negative indication, but it makes the burden 
of proof slightly heavier for those who would expunge. Secondly, 
the critics willingly point to Quintilian, VIII, 6, 8-9 as a 
similar definition of metaphor with comparison as a referent, 
but to them the Quintilian passage, in contrast to the Ciceronian, 
fits its context naturally. Cousin has shown, however, that Quin- 
tilian’s whole discussion of metaphor in this part of Book VIII 
follows, both broadly and in several details, Cicero’s discussion 
of metaphor, both before and after section 157.1? Clearly, Cicero's 
discussion is a model for Quintilian, and it may well be asked 
why Quintilian, while adhering to his model in many respects, 
would insert a technical definition absent from the model.!? 

Despite infelicities of style in De Oratore, III, 39, 157, more 


16 Wilkins’ text recognizes no interpolation of more than half a line 
in Book I, nothing longer than two of two lines each in Book II (22, 90; 
66, 268), and nothing longer than two of one line each in Book III 
(7, 28; 9, 35). Our passage occupies three lines in his text. 

17 J. Cousin, Études sur Quintilien, I (Paris, 1936), pp. 439 ff, Having 
made this point and writing after the Ciceronian sentence had been 
generally condemned, Cousin does not quite take the logical further 
step. He quotes the De Oratore passage as genuine but does not support 
his view with specific arguments. 

18 G, A, Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton, 1963), 
p. 274, points out a similarity on an even larger scale between Quin- 
tilian, VIII, 1-IX, 1 and the whole discussion of style in De Orat., III. 

19 Tt should be added that Aristotle also serves as a model for Quin- 
tilian and that Rhet., III, 4, 1406b21-2 in particular is a model for 
Quintilian’s examples of metaphor and comparison. But Quintilian 
differs from Aristotle, as will be noted below, in the one major point 
of making comparison, not metaphor, the more central of the two figures, 
which is precisely the common ground between his own and Cicero’s 
definition. 
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problems are made than solved by its deletion, which can hardly 
inspire confidence in tampering with the manuscript tradition. 
If, however, the sentence is accepted, while admitting the neces- 
sity of some such transitional conjecture as that of Lambinus or 
Schütz, Cieero will have made two modest innovations in 
rhetorical theory. First, he has coupled metaphor and com- 
parison. This is very much the situation in earlier Greek theory, 
specifically in Aristotle; but in both the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
and De Inventione, the earliest extant Latin treatises, metaphor 
and comparison are consistently separated. In the Ad Heren- 
nium, metaphor is explicitly classified as an exornatio verborum, 
comparison as an erornatio sententiarum. The De Oratore pas- 
sage, for the first time in Latin theory, recalls the Aristotelian 
coupling of metaphor and comparison as closely connected fea- 
tures of style. The comparable Quintilian passage is, of course, 
a second instance. In general, however, Latin rhetorical theories 
remain non-Aristotelian in this matter. Even Cicero and Quin- 
tilian follow Aristotle only in these isolated passages. 

Secondly, Cicero has defined metaphor in terms of comparison, 
thus making comparison the principal, metaphor the subordinate 
figure. Just the opposite is the case in Aristotle?! and the 
De Oratore sentence marks the first instance in the ancient testi- 
mony in which a reversal of the Aristotelian hierarchy is ex- 
pressed. Again Quintilian, while using Aristotelian examples,” 
conforms to the Ciceronian view. It is interesting to note that 
the two Greek critics who discuss comparison most fully, Aris- 
totle and the author of On Style, make it subordinate to meta- 
phor; in the comparable Roman pair of critics, on the other hand, 
comparison is defined as the major figure. 


Marsa MoCALL. 
THE CENTER FOR HELLENIO STUDIES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


20 E, g. Rhet., III, 4, 1406620, Eorır 62 kai ġ elkàüv perapopa. 
21 See above, note 19. 
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ALBIN Lesxy. A History of Greek Literature. Translated by James 
Willis and Cornelis de Heer. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1966. Pp. xx + 921. $15.00. 


Although all Hellenists must be aware of Lesky’s eontributions, 
as critic and as bibliographer, in the field of Greek literature gener- 
ally and of Greek tragedy especially, the Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur has not received in the English-speaking world the recog- 
nition and acceptance that it deserves, even though its first edition 
appeared over a decade ago. It is a remarkable achievement. He 
would be a grudging reader who did not feel astonishment at the 
scope of Lesky’s intimate and comprehensive knowledge of Greek 
literature. Only in the last chapter, a survey of Greek literature of 
the Roman empire, does one catch the tone of the usual compendiary 
history of literature, the over-abundance of authors and works so 
briefly characterized that one becomes acutely and sometimes wearily 
conscious of the author’s need to say something, but not much, about 
everybody and everything. Elsewhere in this book, the reader is 
seldom inclined to doubt that Lesky is talking about ideas and 
problems and styles that he himself knows, has thought about, and 
cares about. And Lesky knows what nearly everybody else has 
thought, too; he is an exceptionally well-informed and judicious 
bibliographer. 

In short, this work is one of the most important accomplishments 
in the recent study of Greek literature. No comparable modern 
history of Greek literature exists. The only history of Greek litera- 
ture that has ever appeared in English with anything like its 
combination of comprehensiveness, sueeinetness, competence of judg- 
ment, and diseriminating bibliography is the old one-volume Heffel- 
bower-Croiset. An English translation of Lesky’s work is an event 
to welcome warmly. 

Rather than undertaking to review Lesky’s book I shall, after a 
brief indication of its scope and some of its qualities, comment 
particularly on the degree to which the present translation seems 
a satisfactory vehicle to convey Lesky’s achievement. 

After two brief introductory chapters (“The Transmission of 
Greek Literature” and “The Beginnings”), the book consists of 
five very long chapters on the principal periods of Greek literature: 
“The Homeric Epic,” “The Archaic Period,” “The Flowering of 
the Greek City State,” “The Hellenistic Age,” and “ The Empire.” 
The distribution of emphasis forms a striking erescendo-diminuendo: 
77, 152, 402, 167, and 92 pages. Thus a single chapter, embracing 
the fifth century and most of the fourth, dominates this long book. 
The result is not cumbersome, as it might seem to be, since each 
chapter is divided and subdivided, with a bibliography at the end of 
each subdivision. 

Refraining from a catalogue of judgments on the parts of Lesky’s 
work, I offer only a few comments on points of varying scope and 
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type. The long chapter on the fifth and fourth centuries is generally 
superior to the others. The section on Pindar, to take one example 
from an earlier chapter, is somewhat cursory; its generalizations 
are not adequately supported, and its view of the poetry is dominated 
by that of Hermann Frankel. In the chapter on Homer, an eight- 
page précis of the contents of the Iliad seems hardly justified. In 
the remarks on Telesilla, the readiness with which Paul Maas’ attribu- 
tion of I. G., IV, 1?, 131 to the poetess is accepted is unwary; Page’s 
doubts (Poetae Melici Graeci, p. 503) are appropriate. The occa- 
sional bestowing of names on poems (Encomium on Those Fallen at 
Thermopylae) is, though no great fault, somewhat misleading. Here 
and there passages oceur in which the diseussion of problems of 
seholarship dwarfs that of the literature itself: pp. 155-6, on the 
transmission of Aesop’s fables, and pp. 233-40, on the beginnings 
of comedy, are fairly arid, bordering on tedium; but such passages 
are fortunately rare. It would be much easier to make a list of 
passages that command admiration for the judgment they reveal and 
the felieity of its expression; thus pp. 694-9 is an eloquent and 
diseriminating generalization on the Hellenistie age. 

But the English translation is the main concern of this review. 
I begin with a word of regret about the format of the book. It is 
much less attractive and durable-seeming than the German second 
edition (hereafter called L?; the translation will be called tr.) in 
binding and backing, and less convenient in page size. Also, the 
descriptive headings at the top of right-hand pages, extremely useful 
in a book of this length, have been reduced to triviality; for 402 
pages each right-hand page of the tr. bears the announcement, “ The 
Flowering of the Greek City State.” 

On the whole, the translation is readable and accurate. The 
attractiveness of many paragraphs of L? is reproduced. Here, as one 
brief example, is a sentence on the characterization of stasis in 
Thucydides, III, 82: “It focuses, as if in a burning-glass, the im- 
pressions we have received from the preceding narrative, while at 
the same time it looks forward to the later part of the work, in 
which a similar rake’s progress brings even the great achievement 
of Pericles to destruction.” The cadence of the German is suppressed 
yet suggested in dignified and idiomatic English. 

So much ean be said in praise; and the tr. is therefore basically 
satisfactory. But an important qualification must be added and will 
be substantiated in the remainder of this review: incidental inaceur- 
acies are SO numerous and so important as to be a serious fault, I 
do not mean misprints; they are, so far as I ean see, not numerous 
for a long book. The flaws that I shall give samples of are more 
important. They are mainly of three sorts: mistranslations of the 
German that arise, or seem to, from a lack of comprehension of the 
subject matter; awkward or obseure English, or questionable idiom; 
and bibliographical errors, either repeated from L? or newly 
introduced. 

The most misleading and therefore most serious errors arise from 
an apparent ignorance of points of Greek literature, or from such 
a degree of carelessness or haste that the translators have permitted 
themselves to make statements that represent neither what Lesky 
says nor what could possibly be said by any eompetent critic. 
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First, some samples of errors that suggest a lack of knowledge 
of the material: the well-known fragment of popular poetry, the 
Lesbian milling-song, is designated, p. 107, “a little Lesbian song 
for meal-time " (L2, p. 128: “ ein lesbisches Liedehen zum Mahlen ”) ; 
the reference in L? (p. 234) to Norwood’s theory of Pindarie sym- 
bols (“ Leitvorstellungen ”) is disastrously misconceived (p. 207): 
“His theory that individual poems were separately given their 
premiere ”; the oracular prediction of “ agonale Siege" (L?, p. 397) 
for Euripides, which led his father to train him as an athlete, is 
rendered as “ athletie vietories” (p. 362), with total destruetion of 
the point of the misunderstood oracle; in a discussion of the prin- 
eiples of hedonism (p. 503) * Lust" is translated “ desire," where 
of course “pleasure” is right, “desire” misleadingly wrong; on 
p. 585, in reference to the completion of Isocrates’ Panegyricus in 
380 B. C., this eryptie and confusing footnote appears: “ Ten years 
after Anon. Ilepi “Yous 4, 2” (L?, p. 631: “10 Jahre nach Anon. 
. . -’); Lesky is represented as saying (p. 738) that “the older 
monodie lyrie was still thriving" (in Hellenistic times), which is 
of course absurd (L?, p. 790: “. . . wirkt nach," not “ noch”). 

There are also impossible statements that appear to arise from 
haste. Of Sophocles’ Ajax we read (p. 276): “The opening of 
this play is the only one in Greek drama (as we possess it) which 
brings a great Olympian deity onto the stage.” Anybody who has 
read, for example, The Bacchae or The Humenides will not be misled 
by this, but it is just the kind of misstatement that should be 
carefully guarded against in what is likely to become a standard 
handbook. Lesky of course says no such thing (L2, p. 305: * die 
einzige Szene in den erhaltenen Dramen des Sophokles”). On 
p. 404 Lesky is made to say that Euripides “is the greatest and 
most effective playwright who ever wrote for the stage,” an assess- 
ment that even the most dedicated Huripidean might find naive; L?, 
p. 442 makes no such unbridled claim: “einer der grössten. .. .” 
On 593 we are faced with the following impossible sequence: “. . 
Lysias wrote only for parties to a lawsuit. His few surviving 
speeches also show exceptions, of course.” Of course indeed! The 
phrase “in der Regel” (L?, p. 640) has eluded the tr. 

Probably also to be ascribed to haste or carelessness are several 
glaring errors of fact: the discovery of the famous Aleman papyrus 
is dated (p. 149) 1885 instead of 1855; the Academy is situated in 
the “north-east” (p. 551) of Athens, in plain defiance of fact and 
of L?, p. 596 (“in deren Nordwesten ”) ; there is a reference (p. 311) 
to the “third” book of Herodotus where the context demands 
“second” and where L? reads, as clear as can be (p. 342) “das 
zweite Buch.” 

Other inaccuracies arise, apparently, from a different interpreta- 
tion of a passage or word of Greek from that offered by Lesky. 
Thus on p. 304, dxyparos (Eurip. Hippol., 73) is translated “ un- 
trodden,” where the metaphor is of an “unharvested” meadow 
(L?, p. 335, “ unversehrt”). Sappho is said to “make fun of her 
longings ” (p. 144) in fr. 16, where L?, p. 167 has “ Ihre Sehnsucht 
lächelt .. ." which is attractive and in harmony with the tone of the 
poem; the translator neither translates the German nor says anything 
acceptable about the poem. On p. 517 sophrosyne is translated “com- 
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mon sense," a bad rendering both of the Greek word and of L^, 
p. 562, * gesunde Sinne.” 

Judgment of shortcomings in English diction is often a matter 
of individual taste. But there are enough indisputable instances 
of either awkward English or questionable idiom to mar the trans- 
lation appreciably; in a revised printing some serious effort to 
improve these matters should be made. Some parts are better written 
than others. The sections on Aristophanes and Thucydides strike 
me as examples of the better sort, those on Euripides, Socrates, and 
Plato as of the worse. 

I restriet myself to a few examples. To begin with, there are 
oddities—I think that they must even be called errors—of English 
idiom. There are curious prepositional and similar phrases: “ demon- 
strated to its importance” (p. 158), Admetus “would like to be 
pitied over what he got out of it” (p. 366), “no more permissible 

. . as in any other case” (p. 501), “distrust against" (p. 507). 
Another species of questionable idiom involves the uses of the various 
English past tenses. Repeatedly the tr. has “ we already considered ” 
(p. 497), “ we already discussed ” (p. 592) “ we already mentioned ” 
(p. 639), where it is my impression that English idiom calls for 
“have considered,” ete. Conversely, the statement (p. 363), “It is 
best to keep open the possibility that the report has been brought 
about by an inscription honouring the poet," where the report 
referred to took place in antiquity, surely needs the form “ was 
brought about.” 

Sometimes the translators fail to de-Germanize Lesky’s sentences: 
(p. 364) “At that time Euripides had been writing for the stage 
for 17 years, and so in this case also the possibility is denied to 
us of studying his early work"; (p. 666) “For Demon . . . the 
year of the appearanee of his Atthis, which was, at any rate, quite 
a voluminous work, ean also be only approximately indicated "; 
(p. 886) “A rhetorical textbook, consisting of two separate parts, 
dealing with the political and the simple speech, was attributed to 
Aristides, probably not until a late date” (over-use of commas is 
part of what is wrong here; for other comma trouble see pp. 617, 
639, and 680). 

Finally, awkward structure in some sentences appears to be quite 
independent of the German text. Take, for example, this phrase, 
translating Anaximander (p. 164): “Into which destruction too 
happens necessarily ”; or this, on Medea (p. 368): “Out of this 
grew Es murderess of her own children who in a violent passion 
exacted vengeance .. .”; or (p. 704): “We have somewhat elab- 
orated on this subject not only for the sake of Callimachus, but 
because this series of titles illustrates the interest of a literature 
which has a scope in the Hellenistie age whose breadth is unpar- 
alleled.” 

There is no need to accumulate examples. I turn to the third main 
category of deficiencies that must be mentioned, the bibliographical. 
There are wrong names in the tr., errors either taken over from L? 
or newly added. There is confusion about I. and J.; Ivan Linforth 
not only remains J. Lindforth (p. 159; L?, p. 183), but the title of 
his book, eorrect in L?, becomes “ The Art of Orpheus.” Cherniss 
is H. E. (pp. 523, 561; L?, pp. 568, 607); D. D. Feaver appears 
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as Flaver (p. 408; L?, p. 445); Hermann Diels falls between two 
realities as Diehls (p. 160), and in an interesting extension of this 
species of error, Marshall Clagett, almost invisible in L?, p. 850 as 
Cl. Marshall, in the tr. fades a little farther from reality as C. Mar- 
shall (p. 796). In a different kind of lapse, Fagles’ translation of 
Baeehylides (mentioned L?, p. 234) becomes in the tr. a translation 
of Pindar (p. 207). Twice American scholars are transported across 
the Atlantie: on p. 545 there is a reference to Platonie “ research 
in Britain from Grote and Jowett to Taylor and Shorey” (I7, 
p. 590: * die angelsächsische Forschung ") ; on p. 648, Duckworth is 
among “ British seholars" on New Comedy, where again L? has 
* angelsächsischen.” 

The bibliographies in Lesky are excellent in general, and most 
of the books that one desiderates in the tr. were published too late 
for L?. There are a few that were omitted from L? and ought not 
to have been: in spite of the reference to Shorey's place in Platonie 
scholarship, no book of his is referred to; in the diseussion of 
Homerie seholarship in the 1920's (p. 35) a reference to J. A. 
Seott’s The Unity of Homer would be appropriate; references to 
Page, Poetae Melici Graeci occur for some lyrie poets and should 
occur for all that are in P. M.G. 

Evidently the translators did not undertake many bibliographieal 
additions, though there are some. It seems a pity that such con- 
spieuous recent books as Bowra's Pindar (1964), Whitman's Aristo- 
phanes and the Comic Hero (1964), Handley's edition of the 
Dyskoles (1965), Ritehie's book on Euripides’ Rhesus (1964), and 
Knox's The Heroic Temper (1964), all too late for L? but available 
for the tr, could not have been mentioned, Less eonspieuous, but 
noteworthy, is David C. Young's “ Pindarie Criticism,” Minnesota 
Review, IV (1964), pp. 584-641, a very valuable bibliographie 
raisonnée. In ihe bibliographies of L? German translations are, quite 
naturally, often mentioned, while few English translations are. I 
wonder if it would not be advisable, in a subsequent printing of the 
ir. to replace some of the German with English, thus increasing 
the usefulness of the book for English-speaking readers without 
inereasing its bulk. 

Finally a brief word on another inevitable problem must be 
added, the problem of Greek names in English. We are nowadays 
prepared to allow for a variety of procedures; but it is not too 
much to expect some kind of consistency, and to object when Meno 
and Menon appear on the same page (p. 521), when Sophistes and 
Sophist do likewise (p. 533), when Sardis (p. 149) beeomes Sardes 
on the next page, when the melic subdivision normally called “nome ” 
in English is “ nome” twice (pp. 129, 415) but “nomos” twice on 
p. 414 and once on p. 415. 

Have my lists of corrigenda contradicted my initial judgment that 
the tr. is acceptable? I think not: a eareful job of copy-editing 
eould certainly, if laboriously, transform the present text into a 
satisfaetory one. Because Lesky's book is of high value, the trans- 
formation is worth the effort. The basis for a good English version 
is here; let us hope that before the next printing the needed revision 
will be made. 


G. M. Kixwoop. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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E. T. Saumon, Samnium and the Samnites. Cambridge University 
Press, 1967. Pp. xii + 448; 12 pls.; 5 maps. $13.50 in U. S. A. 


Now for the first time we have a full seale investigation of 
Samnium and the Samnite peoples. Its author is an historian, a 
geographer, a classical scholar of wide range, a man with first-hand 
knowledge of the Samnite country and adjoining territory, and 
detailed familiarity both with ancient literary sources and with the 
enormous bulk of modern discussions of his subject. And he for- 
tunately has the gift of going directly to the heart of things. While 
giving eritieal and generous recognition to the work of others, he is 
always elear and interesting, never getting bogged down in futile 
technical arguments. 

The subject is significant. The Samnites, like the Sabines with 
whom Beloch strove unsuecessfully to identify them at eertain periods 
(pp. 29 f£), were a branch of the Osean speaking people of Italy, 
whom Salmon calls in general “ Sabellians,” with use of the term 
“ Sabelie" for speakers of Osean dialects, the Paeligni, Vestini, 
Marrueini, and Marsi. The Samnites were composed of four “ Sabel- 
lian" tribes of South Central Italy, the Caraeeni (see p. 13 n. for 
recent evidence on a different spelling of their name), the Pentri, 
the Caudini, and the Hirpini, who, by the year 354 B. C., when we 
first hear of them in Roman tradition on the occasion of their first 
treaty with the Romans, seem already to have been organized into 
a league. The history of the Samnites is in effect at an end in 
82 B.C. (pp. 887 f£.) when thousands of them were murdered at 
Sulla’s orders. In their three wars with Rome (or four if we count 
the war with Pyrrhus) they had had permanent influence on Rome’s 
method of conquering and administering her empire. To quote 
Salmon (p. 400): “ The climate in which the Romans came of age 
was Italic. They developed their own forms of government and 
civil institutions and they perfected their military organization in 
the face of the hard challenge of a virile and valiant opponent.” 

After an analysis of the sources, the book consists of two approx- 
imately equal parts, the first on people, language, and culture, the 
second on the Samnite wars, the period of Roman domination, and 
the revival and end of the Samnites in the Social war and the civil 
war of the eighties. A large pull-out map and four small ones 
inerease the usefulness of the volume, though one misses on them 
the major roads and, except in the index of the large map, the 
modern place names constantly mentioned in the text. There are 
twelve plates at the end with some twenty figures; although refer- 
ences to the plates are hard to find in the text, each plate is con- 
veniently provided with a page reference to the text. The most 
interesting figure (Pl. 11 a; see the attractive representation on the 
dust jacket) is the bronze warrior of the Cabinet des Médailles in 
Paris. There is an excellent bibliography, in which, however, one 
misses a list of the author’s earlier publications related to the subject 
of the book.* 


1 From the footnotes, which mention some but not all the studies, from 
reprints, and from a cursory examination of bibliographies, I cite the 
following papers of Salmon: on Rome and the Latins, The Phoenia, 
VII (1953), pp. 93-104, 123-35; on Roman colonization (subject of a 
forthcoming book by Salmon announced by Thames and Hudson, Lon- 
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The character of the land is vividly described with emphasis on 
the fitness of much of it for grazing rather than for agriculture, and 
on the traces of drovers’ trails, the calles on which the senators 
planned to make Caesar use his energies after his consulship in 59. 
The riches of the Samnites in gold and silver and the elaboration of 
Samnite armor are, as archaeological diseoveries show, much exag- 
gerated in the tradition. In the account of Samnite culture the 
seetion on the language is admirable for the general reader. Partieu- 
larly interesting is the diseussion of the remains of theaters in the 
region. The theater of Pietrabbondante, associated with neighboring 
temples, is, as Salmon indieates, à monument to be added to J. À. 
Hanson's Roman Theater Temples (Princeton, 1959). In the section 
on religion Salmon seems at times to accept the idea, now given 
up by many seholars, that the Italie peoples lacked the imagination 
to provide their gods with images and & mythology that equated 
them with men. For archaeological evidence against that view see 
Q. F. Maule and H. R. W. Smith, Votive Religion at Caere (Berkeley, 
1959). The ver sacrum, a religious rite prominent in Sabellian tradi- 
tions, under which children born in a certain year were later sent 
forth, dedieated to a divinity, is regarded as one explanation of 
Samnite expansion (p. 35). The most important Osean inscription 
of the region, the Agnone tablet, is analyzed in some detail, with 
discussion of the agricultural character of the divinities named in 
it (pp. 157-66). 

It is a rewarding experience to reread with Salmon’s text Livy’s 
narrative of the Samnite wars in Books VII-X. Although he does 
not share my admiration for Livy’s digression on Alexander the 
Great, where, as in Anchises’ speech, I see a procession of Roman 
heroic figures, Salmon obviously enjoys Livy and points out that, 
in spite of shocking geographical mistakes, he is in general reliable 
on the outline of events (pp. 4-9), including the first treaty and the 
first war with the Samnites (both still rejected by some scholars). 
But Salmon is sometimes not fair to Livy, who has a way of telling 
in detail the best story he found in the sources and then indicating 
that he has doubts about it. That is true of a Cornelian dictator’s 
supposed victory in 322 (VIII, 38-40) which Livy implies may have 
been an invention of the fallens mendacium of the dictator’s family. 
Salmon fails to mention (p. 221) Livy’s doubts of the story he had 
told and his familiarity with a divergent tradition. Like most other 
scholars, Salmon holds that Valerius Antias was a major source for 
Livy in this period. Against this view it is worth while to read 
M. L. W. Laistner’s Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley, 1947), 
pp. 83 ff. and the little known article that he cites (p. 174, n. 1), 
A. A. Howard, “ Valerius Antias and Livy." ? 


don), J. R. S., XXVI (1936), pp. 47-67; The Phoenia, IX (1955), pp. 
63-75; C. P., LVIII (1963), pp. 235-7; Athenaeum, XLI (1963), pp. 
1-38; on various geographical problems, O. P., XXX (1935), pp. 23-31; 
T.A.P.A., LXXXVII (1957), pp. 98-108; The Phoenix, XI (1957), 
pp. 153-63; on causes, events, and aftermath of the Social War, The 
Phoenice, XVI (1962), pp. 107-119; 7.A.P.A., LXXXIX (1958), 
pp. 159-84; Athenaeum, XLII (1964), pp. 60-79. 

° H. S. C. P., XVII (1906), pp. 161-82. For the view that Antias was 
a major source of Livy, especially in the first decade (where he is cited 
only twice), see the recent discussions of Volkmann, s.v. “ Valerius," 
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The geographical treatment is admirable, and Salmon saves us 
from the ignorance not only of Livy but also of his copyists and 
commentators. Reading Salmon, one sees more clearly the signifi- 
cance of the Liris valley and the threats offered by the Latin colony 
at Fregellae. After the peace that resulted in 272 from the war with 
Pyrrhus and that deprived the Samnites of much of their territory, 
we find them supplying contingents faithfully to the Roman army, 
less affected than other peoples by the allurements and threats of 
Hannibal. 

Particularly revealing for the causes of the Social War is the 
account of developments in the second century when (p. 307) the 
Romans were “ prepared to fight to the last Italian " and the Italian 
allies made up “the sacrifice troops with which a Mediterranean 
empire was won.” When the demand for citizenship led to the Social 
War, the Samnites fought against Rome with their oldtime courage 
and persistence. Salmon does not accept the general view that the 
Samnites remained in arms continuously from 91 to 82. He believes 
that, enfranchised with the rest of the rebels, they laid down their 
arms in 87, and that then some of them, perhaps influenced by 
enmity with Sulla’s chief general Metellus Pius, took up arms again, 
but not until after Sulla’s landing at Brundisium, with which they 
did not interfere. Salmon points out that the Samnite tribes and 
the individual leaders are not the same in the Social and the civil 
war. Sulla’s vindictive murder of the Samnite captives in 82 and 
the wholesale confiscation in Samnium, which became “a mecca 
for carpet baggers,” completed the ruin of the country. Unlike other 
Italie peoples, the Samnites lacked champions, and their defeat at 
the Colline Gate was celebrated for centuries (p. 394) “as a national 
triumph rather than as an incident in a civil war.” Under Augustus 
there were Samnites in the senate, for instance the historian Velleius 
Patereulus, but they seem to have been thoroughly Romanized. That 
was apparently true of the consul suffectus of A.D. 9, M. Papius 
Mutilus, whose “sycophantic character” did not accord with the 
nomen and cognomen of a great Samnite general of the Social War, 

This book, which has put the Samnites in the place in history 
that they deserve, is beautifully printed and produced. Besides being 
thoroughly readable, Samnium and the Samnites is a valuable work 
of reference. The clear concise footnotes remind one of Mommsen’s 
in their comprehensive inclusion of the evidence both for and against 
the views presented in the text. The superb index, exhaustive and 
carefully analyzed, could serve as a model for the scholar who wishes 
to know how to produce a usable book. 


Lrs Ross TAYLOR. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


no. 98, R.-E. (published 1948); P. G. Walsh, Livy (Cambridge, 1961), 
pp. 115 ff, and passim; R. M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Livy Books 1-5 
(Oxford, 1965), pp. 12 ff. and passim. There is a custom, which I fol. 
lowed in A.J. P., LV (1934), pp. 115 f., of attributing to Antias much 
of the glorifieation of the early Valerii, but Salmon (p. 197, n. 3), 
quoting Heurgon, warns against disregarding other historians of the 
Valerii (cf. Pliny, N. H., XXXV, 8). As Howard points out, only one 
certain fragment of Antias (17 Peter, from Ascon., p. 13 Clark) men- 
tions a Valerius, and the incident related there is not in Livy, although, 
without attribution to Antias, it is told by Plutarch (Publ., 20) of 
Valerius Publicola’s brother. 
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A. E. Astin. Scipio Aemilianus. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1967. 
Pp. xiu + 374. $10.40. 


Astin’s book was long awaited. His readers, however, will utter 
few complaints: the results more than justify the labors. Seipio 
Aemilianus has had his share of scholarly ink, but Astin’s work 
easily eelipses all previous studies. It is far the most comprehensive, 
thorough, and fully doeumented examination of the subjeet. 

A picture of Scipio emerges, more rounded, more meaningful, 
and, almost certainly, more aceurate than that eustomarily presented. 
He had an interest in culture and learning, but probably not a very 
profound one. Personal courage, magnetism, and great qualities of 
leadership marked the man. But that did not preclude pride and 
arrogance, Examples of Seipio's wit abound; it is generally biting 
and scornful. And Astin rightly points to a strong strain of cruelty. 
Seipio possessed virtues, but also ambition; and the virtues were 
sedulously eultivated to promote the ambition. Even his admirer 
and friend Polybius aeknowledged the fact. In Astin's hands the 
idealized portrait fostered by Cicero crumbles. Scipio’s stature is 
undiminished, but his person takes on flesh and blood. 

Astin’s analysis of the Spanish Wars and Roman foreign policy 
warrants particular commendation. He is not concerned to condemn 
Roman ruthlessness and perfidy; indeed, he perhaps excessively 
soft-pedals it. But the comments are sober, the conclusions com- 
pelling. Rome was not engulfed in a struggle between “ hawks” 
and “doves.” The question of imperialism hardly arose as a con- 
scious issue. Uncooperative Spaniards were regarded as rebels and 
Roman honor required nothing less than deditio. When arguments 
ensued they were arguments over how to win the war, rather than 
how to negotiate differences. Astin refrains from moral judgment; 
it is more important to understand the categories within which 
Roman leaders operated and the attitudes of mind which they took 
for granted. 

Similarly, the background to Ti. Graechus’ tribunate is set forth 
with sound common sense, Agrarian and urban problems both receive 
proper consideration. Recruitment difficulties and the manpower 
shortage are also given their due. Factional struggles played no 
mean role in the inspiration of Ti. Gracchus. But Astin points out 
what is too often obscured: these struggles need not preclude a 
genuine interest in reform, Perhaps most important, he stresses the 
long series of events in the previous two decades which had already 
weakened the mos maiorum. Increasing resort to popular dema- 
goguery, violation of precedent, and a more ruthless exploitation of 
personal ambition were all part of Scipio’s legacy and form the 
proper context for the “ Gracchan revolution.” 

Not everything in the book, however, will receive a positive reac- 
tion. Astin’s strong suit is his thoroughness. But the delicate art 
of seleetivity eludes him. The volume is weighted down with 12 
appendices which, together with 29 “ Additional Notes,” comprise 
almost a third of the total contents. Of the appendices, one is most 
welcome and will be eminently useful: a colleetion of all quotations 
ascribed to Scipio, ordered and categorized with some commentary 
and bibliography. Of the rest, most could be eut down, some should 
have been left out altogether or published separately. 


i m a ca 
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The portrait of Seipio will arouse little dissent. But that of Ti. 
Graechus is another matter. With him Astin is bolder but less per- 
suasive. As noted above, he is conscientious in laying out the back- 
ground and precedents for Tiberius’ actions. But the case is pressed 
too far; the antecedents tend to absorb the consequences. Tiberius 
turns out to be no revolutionary, nor even particularly unusual. 
The iustitium was “drastic” but not “revolutionary” (p. 204). 
As for the deposition of a tribune, Astin believes that it was prob- 
ably not prohibited by law, a lame argument in view of the fact that 
it had never before been done; the elosest parallel he ean dredge 
up (p. 206) is the termination of pro-magistracies! Even the appro- 
priation of Attalus’ legacy is glossed over as a mere counter-thrust 
to undermine senatorial opposition (p. 212). Attempt at a second 
eonseeutive tribunate which set off the terminal riots finds a pre- 
cedent, but one no more recent than the Struggle of the Orders 
(p. 215)! The primary diffieulty whieh Astin eonfronts is obvious. 
If Ti. Graeehus was really not so radical after all, why the violence 
of the reaction, the slaying of the tribune, the hunting down and 
murder of his followers? Astin’s answer: it was all an accident! 
Nasica and the aristoeraey hoped only to halt proceedings, but 
matters got out of hand and some people were killed (pp. 218-24). 
Not many will find that view attractive, cancelling, as it does, the 
unanimity of all available evidence. 

There are also oceasional lapses in Astin’s methodology. A. single 
passage in Polybius (XXXI, 23, 1f.) records the anecdote that 
Scipio, as a young man, felt distress because men considered him 
lacking in ambition. The remark refers only to hesitancy in pleading 
before the bar. Yet Astin proclaims that Scipio “was widely 
regarded as an unworthy representative of his family and ancestors ” 
(p. 20) and even “underlying all Scipio’s public activities was the 
consciousness that as a young man he had been thought unworthy ” 
(p. 22). Elsewhere he cavalierly discards important evidence alto- 
gether. Cieero reports that P. Scaevola publicly defended Nasica’s 
slaying of Ti. Graechus (De Domo, 91; Pro Planc., 88). Astin does 
not believe it; with no professed explanation he simply seraps the 
explicit testimony (pp. 228; 350). The remark that “ Cicero else- 
where names Seaevola as one of the Gracchan leaders in the following 
years” (p. 228) is simply false (cf. the reviewer’s article in 
Athenaeum, 1965). The only evidence for relations between the con- 
suls of 131, Crassus and Flaceus, shows a bitter quarrel over the 
Asian military command. Astin chooses to ignore that and puts both 
men in the Graechan faction on the basis of a tenuous conjecture 
by Münzer (pp. 192; 232). Elsewhere Astin denies that Ti. Gracchus’ 
artistocratice supporters abandoned him (pp. 349-50). Some did 
indeed stay with him to the end and beyond. It does not follow 
that all did. Definite evidence exists for desertion by P. Seaevola 
and Q. Tubero; Cicero suggests that there were others (De Amieit,, 
37). Astin dismisses all that with no counter-argument. And can 
one take the following seriously: “ By &öpdkver Diodorus (Polybius) 
need not necessarily mean that Scipio shed a flood of tears, that he 
truly wept. It is also possible to envisage moist eyes, with a tear 
or two trickling down either cheek " (p. 285)? 

Other statements are ill-fitting and even eontradiet some of Astin's 
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themes. A strong case is made for Seipio’s appeal to popular 
interests and his strength in the assemblies (Chapter III, passim; 
see also p. 113). Yet Astin recounts Scipio’s opposition to popular 
ballot for the priestly colleges and uses it as evidence for his lack 
of influence with the people (p. 102). On foreign policy in Spain, 
Astin, as noted above, denies the existence of groups divided on the 
basis of poliey. But in deseribing the elash between Caepio and 
Popillius in 139, he puts it definitely in a context of policy difference 
(pp. 144-6). Astin's analysis of Scipio Nasica’s opposition to the 
3rd Punic War is principally an argument against Hoffman (His- 
toria, 1960) who sees Nasica’s stance as a post-eventum fabrication 
(pp. 276-80). Yet the conclusion arrived at is rather surprisingly 
elose to Hoffman's (p. 280), and one wonders what the point of the 
whole discussion was. 

Prosopography plays a large and repeated role in this work. In 
that area, Astin is not always sure-handed. He lists the Calpurnii 
Pisones as enemies of Scipio (pp. 316-19). But that rests only on 
the account of Appian who speaks of Scipio’s supplanting of L. Piso 
in Africa in 147 (Léb., 115-16). And the passage by no means shows 
that Scipio “repeatedly castigated (Piso’s) ineompetenee and 
failure” (p. 91). The Servilii are placed by Astin among Seipio’s 
friends (pp. 82-3; 315-16). Fabius Servilianus was indeed born 
a Servilius Caepio and was adopted by the Fabii who also adopted 
Seipio's brother. But that will hardly make the Servili adherents 
of Scipio. An overt clash is recorded between Fabius Servilianus and 
his blood brother Q. Servilius Caepio (Appian, Iber., 70). Astin’s 
treatment of the Metelli is particularly awkward. He makes the 
whole family staunch backers of the Scipios until 139 or 138 when, 
so it is conjectured, Scipio and Metellus Macedonieus had a falling 
out (pp. 85-6; 110; 311-15). Once again only a single passage can 
be cited (Cie, De Amicit., 77). And Cicero’s point there is that 
political differences divided Scipio and Macedonieus, not that a 
broken friendship split them politically, The notion that Mace- 
donicus later became a Gracchan (pp. 231; 237) is unsupported and 
inconceivable in light of his actions in 133. Finally, consular eol- 
legiality, the weakest kind of evidence, is too often used to prove 
associations between families (ef. pp. 95; 104; 114). 

These prosopographical failings, a few methodological slips, and 
weakness in selectivity mar Astin’s final product. They do not 
significantly impair its value. This work will long be standard fare 
for students and indispensable for scholars. 


Erion S. GRUEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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VEIKKo VAANANEN, Introduction au latin vulgaire. Nouvelle édition 
revue et complétée d'une anthologie avee commentaire. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1967. Pp. xvii + 274. (Bibliothèque 
francaise et romane publiée par le Centre de Philologie Romane 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, Série A: Manuels et 
études linguistiques, 6.) 


In some restaurants, the chef brings to the guest’s table all the 
ingredients of Crépes Suzette, and there performs the pleasant chore 
of preparing the dish; but he never just fetches the wherewithal 
and expects the customer to proceed on his own, This is so, not only 
because a restaurant does not—happily—eater to the do-it-yourself 
gourmet, but also because the chef is—presumably—a better cook 
than his elients, But Väänänen is—unfortunately—the kind of cook 
who, having put Introduction au latin vulgaire on the menu, sets 
before us all the ingredients and leaves the cooking to us, I am 
not insensitive to the restriction inherent in the word Introduction 
(being myself the recent victim of a reviewer who was), yet I doubt 
that it could, or should, refer to the raw material alone—no more 
than an Introduction aux Crepes Suzette can decently do less than 
provide at least one prepared and edible specimen. 

To be sure, Väänänen, who has dedicated a long and distinguished 
scholarly career to the gathering and editing of non-classical Latin 
records, does not toss us a few skimpy samples but rather regales us 
with a rich store of nutriments, so that everyone will diseover some- 
thing to his taste and needs, and many will carry away as much as 
they are likely to use in their lives. This book, then, chock-full of 
information and materials, is as handy a compendium as can be 
found (with the exception, particularly in the domain of lexicon 
and syntax, of J. B. Hofmann’s Lateinische Umgangssprache [2nd 
ed., Heidelberg, 1936]) on how Latin was used in certain forms of 
speech other than classical. Its value as a reference work is enhanced 
by a set of indexes: of Latin words (pp. 183-201), Romance words 
(pp. 201-23; running heads specifying the languages might have 
been helpful), Greek, Osco-Umbrian, Germanie words (pp. 223-4), 
and one Basque and one Finnish word (p, 224, under the somewhat 
grandiloquent heading “ Langues diverses ”), of modern authors cited 
(pp. 225-6; I regret the absence of an index of Latin authors cited). 
Very serviceable is also an anthology (not contained in the first 
edition of 1962): inseriptions (pp. 229-32), papyri and ostraca 
(pp. 233-4), texts (pp. 235-59): extracts from Petronius, Vetus 
Latina, and Vulgate, the Mulomedicinae of Chiro and Vegetius, 
Peregrinatio Egeriae [sic], Gregory of Tours, Lex Saliea, Appendix 
Probi, Glossae Emilianenses). But I regret the absence of evidence 
from the pre-classical and classical periods; of this more will be 
said below. 

What, then, is lacking? Lacking is some kind of account how and 
(if possible) why this latin vulgaire eame into being and evolved over 
the centuries and throughout the vast expanse of the Latin-speaking 
world, under what impetus, under what linguistic and possibly non- 
linguistic pressures there did take place such systematic, typological 
developments in the various domains of Latin structure as are 
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illustrated in this book. What kind of grammatieal properties and 
tendencies brought about a Latin in which vowels were not distin- 
guished by quantity, nominal inflexion lost its cases, verbal inflexion 
was diminished by the loss of all passive and various active para- 
digms, yet at the same time augmented by the addition of several 
sets of compounded (auxiliary and verb) paradigms, and relatively 
free word order was replaced by a rather rigid one? These are the 
crucial questions which, it seems to me, require answers outside and 
beyond the mere citation of usages and the atomizing recitation 
of dateless and placeless soundlaws and morphological replacements. 

To a large part, this absence of a theme for the sake of which the 
pieces and facts need to be, and merit to be, gathered together, is 
due to Väänänen’s refusal or reluctance (surely not inability!) 
to state unambiguously just what, in terms of time and space, the 
term latin vulgaire covers in his book, and then to remain faithful 
to the definition. Once this is done, the reader may disagree on the 
aptness or wisdom of the definition, but he will know what the author 
is talking about. Yet Väänänen, though proposing a definition, goes 
on to revoke it implicitly. At one point he seems to agree with Einar 
Löfstedt’s melancholy appraisal that “on ne viendra jamais à bout 
de définir le latin vulgaire de facon logique, incontestable et adé- 
quate” (p. 3). Maybe so. But if so, talk about an undefined and 
undefinable latin vulgaire has to come to an end. * I shall now write 
about X, though just exactly what X is eludes me” is palpable 
nonsense. One must, at least, make up one’s mind and say: “I 
shall now write about X, by which hic et nune I mean such-and-such." 
This Vaananen appears to do with the following definition: “ Le 
latin vulgaire . . . tel que nous le concevons, comprend les états 
suecessifs depuis la fixation du latin commun, à l'issue de la période 
archaique, jusqu'à la veile des premiéres consignations par écrit 
de textes en langue romane; il n'exelut ni les variations sociales, 
ni méme régionales" (p. 6). I do not believe this to be a felicitous 
definition or phrasing, and I am willing to argue about the criteria; 
but I now ought to know what Vàànànen means by latin vulgaire. 
Yet what is one to think of the candor and eontent of this definition 
if one has just read a few pages earlier that the term latin vulgaire, 
containing a “notion tant controversée,” will be shunned and “au 
cours des chapitres suivants, on ne rencontrera guère ce terme” 
(p. ix). I do not know how many appearances “guère” allows; 
but it is astonishing to find, after this disclaimer, latin vulgaire— 
of all places!—in the title of the whole book. 

The anthology concerns itself entirely, and the body of the book 
chiefly, with post-elassieal non-standard Latin, whieh is represented 
as something evolved out of Classieal Latin: the terms simplifieation, 
deterioration, confusion, and similar ones are repeatedly employed 
in speaking of the relation of the first to the second. This is unsatis- 
faetory within my own frame of referenee, and it does indeed not 
match Väänänen’s definition according to which latin vulgaire begins 
with the “issue de la période archaïque.” (Why precisely “issue” 
I do not understand. Why not début? Was there no latim vulgaire 
before the second eentury? A good ease ean be made, and was made, 
for relating the Praenestine Fibula to Vulgar rather than Classical 
Latin.) To be sure, Plautus is oeeasionally and aneedotally referred 
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to as containing certain forms and constructs which curiously 
resemble post-elassieal latin vulgaire, but no attempt is made to draw 
from it the conclusion, and express it in the selections of the 
anthology, that therefore a great many things between Plautus and 
Petronius, as indeed before Plautus, might well be considered as 
attestations, sporadie though they may be, of a continuous, linear 
development that goes from the earliest records straight into 
Romanee. In this view, Classieal Latin is, like standardized languages 
in general, a branching-off, a form of speech that by its very nature 
becomes mummified (I use the word without derogation) and conse- 
quently has not ehanged to this day (except that some authors, in 
antiquity and today, not knowing it well, have mishandled it, 
especially once it had become a dead language, that is, had no living 
native speakers). The history of Classieal Latin ends with its codifi- 
cation. The history of latin vulgaire, however, still continues, even 
if we find it more convenient to call it by the names of the numerous 
Romance dialects. 

Väänänen does not give any account of the “états successifs ” 
of his definition, at least no systematic account. His Ages du latin 
(pp. 11-13), comprising Latin archaique (to the end of the 2nd 
century), Latin préclassique (to the middle of the 1st century B. C.), 
Latin classique (to the death of Augustus), Latin postclassique (to 
ca. 200), Latin tardif (to the coming of Romance), mixes in one 
list what in anyone’s definition, ineluding Väänänen’s, is latin vul- 
gaire and also other kinds of Latin, especially Classical Latin, and 
puts Classieal Latin as a link in the chain that leads to Romance, 
where it surely does not belong. Thus this ehronology of Latin has 
nothing to do with the “états successifs" of latim vulgaire. And 
surely latin vulgaire, whether it covers six, or eight, or twelve cen- 
turies, can from no point of view have been a single “ état," a single 
system, that did not change. No language, unless it is one which, 
like Classieal Latin, is artifieially arrested for quite sound and 
defensible reasons and purposes, stands still for so long a time, 
least of all one that bears the epithet “vulgaire.” True enough, 
evidence for “variations sociales [et] regionales” and, one might 
add, “ chronologiques ” is scanty and may at no point suffice for 
the construction of a complete grammar; but a linguist cannot make 
them part of his definition, and theneeforth pay no attention to 
them. 

If, therefore, we are told the old story that the vowels of Classieal 
Latin lose their distinetive quantities and turn into a set of vowels 
with distinetive qualities; that latin vulgaire attains, after the Classi- 
eal Latin pitch accent, a stress accent; that in inflexion and syntax 
the peculiar forms of latin vulgaire evolve out of Classical Latin; 
and if these events are illustrated by an anthology that begins in 
the first century of the Christian era, then the recital of such develop- 
ments not only negates Vaananen’s own definition of latin vulgaire, 
but also runs counter to any other reasoned definition of latin 
vulgaire—though not the unreasoned one, scarcely advanced by a 
modern scholar, that regards it as merely bad, late Classical Latin. 
Of course, a great deal of evidence for latin vulgaire appears in 
bad, late Latin contexts and surroundings, that is, consists of 
linguistieally significant, telltale errors: if someone writes baenae 
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for bene, the hypercorrection betrays the absence of diphthongs and 
distinetive quantity in his speech; if a grammarian warns against 
the genitive castrae instead of castrorum, several morphological 
changes are attested. But these items have to be woven into a 
larger systematic fabric of linguistic history; they must be used for 
telling how, in what stages, perhaps even why the changes occurred. 
And if the story cannot be told in all details—as it certainly cannot 
at the present state of our knowledge—the reader must a least be 
told that there is a story, and what its outlines—which we do know 
even now—are. That is what I meant by the cooking of the ingredi- 
ents, that is what I most regretfully miss. 

But it would be neither proper nor fair to elose these remarks 
on a negative note, even if it is one of disappointment rather than 
disapprobation. Vaananen’s thorough knowledge and industry (which 
do not need my approbation) have assembled in the present and also 
in earlier works, the material, at least as regards the postclassical 
era of Latin, which will make it a lot easier for others to tackle 
one of the most complex problems of historical linguisties. I shall 
place the book unhesitatingly into the hands of my students, but it 
will be up to them and to me to cook up a true history of latin 
vulgaire, even though it is bound to have some lacunae and be 
hypothetical in some respects. What a pity that Väänänen did not, 
for some reason, bring himself to help, which he could have done 
by venturing outside the conventional but somewhat moss-grown 
paths. 

ERNST PULGRAM. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


W. B, STANFORD. The Sound of Greek, Studies in the Greek Theory 
and Practice of Euphony. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1967. Pp. viii + 178 + double-faced 63” 
long-play record. $8.50. (Sather Classical Lectures, 38.) 


In the preface to this delightful, learned, and to my mind largely 
unconvincing book, Stanford apologizes for “the absence of scien- 
tific linguistic analysis” and claims he had originally intended to 
“apply principles of modern phonetics to the theory and practice 
of the ancient Greeks in the matters of euphony.” I find this hard 
to believe. His original and enthusiastic opinions could never have 
been confined within the straitjacket of linguistic analysis. We are 
told that an outstretched hand originally demonstrated only that 
no weapon was concealed; it was not a sign of friendship. When 
Stanford, whose intention it is to revive and defend a basically 
nonseientifie concept of language, extends his hand piously toward 
his linguistie confreres, they would do well to be on their guard. 
Even when he entitles his first chapter “ The Primacy of the Spoken 
Word ”—certainly, a war-ery of present-day linguists—they will 
find that he and they are only partially talking about the same 
things. 

Stanford develops two closely related topies which I shall discuss 
separately. First, he devotes the main part of the book to a con- 
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sideration of ancient Greek views on euphony; he believes (p. 113) 
that “the Greeks themselves were more sensitive to nuances of sound 
than we in our era of silent reading and clamorous noises" and that 
modern students lose an inealeulable amount by neglecting this 
aspect of Greek literature. Secondly, he argues that, wherever 
ancient Greek is taught, students should learn and professors should 
impart a pronunciation more in conformity with ancient practice 
and particularly a reasonable approximation to melodic accent. 

To take up the topics in reverse order, I personally have nothing 
against his plea for a radical change in classroom pronunciation, It 
is entertaining to listen to Stanford’s pleasant voice intoning Homer 
and Euripides on the record included with his book, and it is 
probably useful for English-speaking beginners in Greek to be 
exposed to such a record. If they learned nothing else, they would 
at least realize that ancient Greek did have a melodic accent rather 
than a stress accent and did not sound at all like their own variety 
of English speech. On the other hand, I cannot share Stanford’s 
assurance that what they hear on his record is a reasonable facsimile 
of the original, The melodie patterns of ancient Greek cannot be 
restored with even the partial confidence we feel in reconstructing 
the phonemic system. If there are gaps and uncertainties in our 
interpretation of the ancient Greek sounds (and there certainly are— 
consider e.g. the conflicting evidence for the pronunciation of £ or 
our difficulty in dating the successive shifts in the sounds symbolized 
by v or ov), its accentual schemes are far less accessible to our 
analysis. Stanford cheerfully admits that we know nothing of 
sentence intonation (p. 146) and very little about the accentual 
situation in elision of a final vowel before the initial vowel of a 
following word (p. 154), the value of the grave accent (p. 157), 
or the numerous other accentual shadings introduced by emotion 
or contrast (p. 133). In consequence, the recapturing of an authentic 
ancient Greek accent seems to me a oxtäs övap. His case would be 
more compelling, if Greek were now taught by the direct method. 
Since it is not, I think the individual Greek teacher can safely be 
left to decide, as a matter of pedagogical tactics, whether his class 
7 to chant its way through the Anabasis in addition to construing 
the text. 

The main argument of the book contains much ore but some dross 
as well, Stanford summarizes a great deal of material, much of it 
of absorbing interest, concerning the Greek theory and practice of 
euphony and mimesis, the latter term being deliberately chosen by 
him to inelude the subtler forms of word-mimiery (p. 99). While 
admitting that Greek theorists like Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his 
Ilepi ovvPécews went very far in their speculations, Stanford con- 
fesses himself an advocate of their general drift. That is to say, 
while rejecting excesses in this doctrine, he does maintain that beauty 
and ugliness of language are innate in certain sounds and sound 
clusters; that certain meters and rhythms in themselyes produce cer- 
tain effects; that the Greek poets not only used their verses to 
describe sound effects (e.g. the stone of Sisyphus audibly bumps 
and rebounds through the dactyls of Od., XI, 598), but could even 
cunningly reproduce the illusion of taste, touch, smell, or mood. 
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Stanford fully antieipates protests: “I must apologize,” he says 
(p. 115) if some of his remarks have “seemed excessively credulous 
about the power of words to imitate and embody ideas and emotions.” 

Elsewhere (p. 101), be asks his readers’ patience if what he has 
to say “seems far-fetched, even incredible.” I must confess, it 
seemed so to me. There is no doubt that poets are capable of 
imitating physical sounds (ef. the Aristophanie birdealls cited by 
Stanford, p. 176). René Wellek and Austin Warren in their Theory 
of Literature differentiate such sound-imitation from “ sound-paint- 
ing, the reproduction of natural sounds through speech-sounds ” 
and still more from “sound-symbolism or sound-metaphor, which 
in each language has its established conventions and patterns.” 
While success has sometimes been achieved on the two latter levels, 
it is idle to pretend that a simple formula can compass the poet’s 
methods. 

Yet Dionysius thought the sounds of Greek could be ranked accord- 
ing to their intrinsic aesthetic powers. Stanford, though too 
sophisticated to accept the entire Greek doctrine of euphony, en- 
dorses some of it and himself goes on record (p. 112) as believing 
that “there is something intrinsically ugly to the human ear in words 
containing repetitions of the syllable ka”—the nursery rhyme 
“ Cockadoodledoo, my master’s lost his shoe" must sound worse to 
Stanford than to most of us! He thinks it significant that in Homer’s 
reference to a palm-tree at Delos (p. 113) “the proportion of nws 
is especially high,” and notes (p. 56) “the beautiful melody of 
a’s and o's among rs and ’s “at the beginning of Sappho’s Ode 
to Aphrodite: but would a succession of comparable nonsense- 
syllables employing the same “ beautiful melody” move us as 
Sappho’s lines do? 

Here is Stanford in full orbit (p. 35): “A Pindar or a Demos- 
thenes could use the noble alpha’s and omega’s like trumpets or 
horns, the slender upsilon’s and iota’s like flutes or piecolos, the 
somber eta’s like cellos, the mw’s and nws like violas, the lambda’s 
and rho’s like violins, the dental consonants like light percussion 
instruments, the aspirates like oboes.” Such a paean to the Greek 
language borders on sheer subjectivism and is akin to Rimbaud's 
apostrophe to the vowels: 


A noir, E blane, I rouge, U vert, O bleu: voyelles, 
Je dirai quelque jour vos naissances latentes. 


The late Dame Edith Sitwell wrote in similar vein of Pope’s poetry 
(Alexander Pope [ London, 19301) : * the words ‘ airs’, ‘ hairs’ have 
a little wavering sound, like the slight breath of a summer air among 
young leaves”; “the G sounds . . . give a designedly lumbering 
gait to the line, a gait indicative of the subject; the next line, with 
its appalling deafening blows, caused by the alliterative B’s placed so 
elose together, has an overwhelming effect of power.” 

Many years ago, I. A. Richards sounded the death knell for similar 
speculation about sounds divorced from meaning and context. Stan- 
ford is fair enough to quote a passage against himself (p. 100) 
from Richards’ Practical Criticism, but he might also have weighed 
the pertinent discussion in Principles of Literary Criticism (2nd ed., 
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pp. 136-7 [London, 1926]): “There are no gloomy and no gay 
vowels or syllables, and the army of critics who have attempted to 
analyze the effects of passages into vowel or consonantal collocations 
have in fact been merely amusing themselves . . . The way the sound 
is taken is much less determined by the sound itself than by the 
conditions into which it enters.” 

Most linguists will be mildly shocked in addition to find Stanford 
seriously advancing what I can only call a teleological explanation 
for the evolution of Greek from Indo-European (pp. 61-3), “ what 
looks almost like a deliberate striving to avoid monotony of sound.” 
One rubs one’s eyes to read that “the treatment of sibilant s is the 
outstanding example of parallelism between early Greek linguistic 
development and classical Greek theory of euphony.” The loss of 
initial and intervocalie IE s to which he refers occurred in a distant 
past before the Mycenaean Greek documents were composed; to see 
in this phenomenon (p. 8) “the unconscious beginnings of the 
aesthetic antipathy (scil. to the s-sound) first formulated by Lasos ” 
is to credit the Greeks with a preternaturally active folk-memory! 

Finally, I may mention a few linguistic inaccuracies: 


a. If is true that 1 and r are not distinguished in Linear B (p. 152, 
n. 17) but in the opinion of most scholars this is purely a limita- 
tion set by the script, and there is no reason to believe that the 
sounds were in fact not distinguished in speech. 

b. The fact that Sanscrit had aspirated kh, ph, th does not strengthen 
the comparative evidence that the Greeks pronounced x ¢ 0 as 
voiceless aspirates (p. 125); the Sanserit voiced aspirates corre- 
spond to these sounds. 

c. “The effect of stress in Latin was to reduce many of the un- 
stressed vowels to the indeterminate neutral vowel, the schwa 
Indogermanicum? (p. 63). This is a doubly careless statement, 
Unstressed short a, e, and often o in Latin tended toward ¢ (Buck, 
Comp. Gram. of Gr. & Lat., pp. 100-1), not toward 3. In any 
case, schwa Indogermanicum refers to the IE 9 which is repre- 
sented in Latin by a. 

Although I cannot eoneur in Stanford’s principal arguments, I 
should like in conclusion to pay tribute to his remarkable scholarship 
and still more to his readability. However weak or strong the case 
for Greek euphony, Stanford himself, like Nestor, is unfailingly 
Overs. 

GORDON M. MESSING. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


E. Lose, with Contributions by M. L. Wesr and E. G. TURNER. 
The Oxyrhynehus Papyri, Part XXXII. Edited with Notes. 
London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1967. Pp. xv + 189; 15 
pls. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 46.) 


This volume contains a rich but perplexing and frustrating col- 
lection of fragments of Greek poetry. It may be taken as indicative 
that Lobel has offered only documentary transcriptions of the New 
Classical fragments and has in no ease found it possible to present 
an edited text. 
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Numbers 2617-2619 are ascribed on the basis of language and 
meter to Stesichorus and are to be added to the fragments in Page’s 
Poetae Melici Graeci. The three pieces are written in hands quite 
distinet from one another, indieating the existence at Oxyrhynehus 
in centuries I-III of three eoples of Stesiehorus i in addition to those 
already published as 2350 and 2360. 2617 is the most extensive and 
at least parts of it are assigned to the Geryoneis primarily on the 
basis of the occurrence of Japvova in Fr. 11. Fr. 4 is the most 
extensive piece, and of its seventeen lines seven appear to be pre- 
served in their full length. In these lines the meter is anapestie 
dimeter catalectic. Someone, presumably Heracles, is causing a very 
bloody death by silently and stealthily thrusting an arrow poisoned 
with the blood and gall of the Hydra into the brow of someone who 
then wilts like a fiower, probably a poppy. There are difficulties 
with even this much, but one phrase, apparently describing the 
Hydra, stands out —ÖAcodvopos aioAo8e|íp]ov. Beyond this little 
if anything can be made out, seldom even a whole word, from the 
76 fragments. 

2618 is attributed with a question mark to Stesichorus’ Eriphyla. 
It eannot even be said that the lines of the second eolumn of Fr. 1 
are from the same poem as that represented by the first. The first 
eolumn, parts of nine lines, has to do with a hero addressing 
Alemaeon and apparently with Alemaeon making a rather im- 
patient reply to the effect, “drink and enjoy the feast but I shall 
go to... .” Nothing at all is to be made of the two other small 
fragments of this piece. 

The 47 fragments of 2619 are assigned with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty to Stesichorus’ Iliupersis. The appearance of Achaeans, 
Trojans, Helen, burning, fire, Simois, Scamander points in this 
direction. No complete line is "preserved and, although one can see 
that the meter appears to be anapestie, no connected sense can be 
exiraeted. It is probably idle to speculate where so little is certain, 
but it is diffieult to resist the temptation. Without pretending to 
understand the drift of Fr. 16 for example, one may allow, as 
Lobel does, that the Hermione referred to in line 10 is probably 
the daughter of Menelaus. Furthermore one might take tdhaprdyiuoy 
as a single word rather than separating off dpmdytuov as is done 
in the index. The combination of this word with the name Hermione 
might call to mind the statement of Apollodorus (VI, 14) that 
Neoptolemus carried off Hermione from Orestes. This seems a bit 
far removed from the Ilupersis, but we don’t know how far the 
poems ranged. In line 11 é]yav roĝéw vörr|a would hardly seem 
too bold, and it might be said by Orestes of the lost Hermione. Of 
the next line ].Aoro8ay, Lobel says “-]yAo- and -]rAo- seem to be 
the only choices; neither gives any known word. Nor is there any 
such word ending in rovs (for which -rodas might be supposed to 
have been substituted.” But one can readily imagine a compound 
of this type, although the recorded ones seem to be late, and for that 
matter it is possible to think of an articulation such as -Aoro 

àv with a run-on to the next line. Also one might ask whether it is 

safflower that is meant by xvaxa in line 14. and might one read 
k Jopvdaicı várais [re in line 16? One usually finds, however, that 
the most reasonable and useful guesses have been anticipated. 
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Numbers 2620-2635 are identified as lyrie verse on the basis of 
poetic vocabulary and occasionally irregular line length at the right 
of the column. The majority of these are from the second century 
or earlier. The minute size of most of the fragments forbids the 
expectation of any great additions to our knowledge of the genre 
from this source. Lobel has wrestled valiantly with these seraps; his 
negative statements are eloquent testimony to this. Out of this 
lot two are possibly dramatic choral lyric: for 2634 a similarity to 
Sophocles is pointed out; for 2635 indications of possibly post- 
Euripidean date are observed. 2628 is classed merely as lyrie on 
the basis of layout, and 2632 is also identified on the basis of vocabu- 
lary alone. All the rest of this group, twelve in number, containing 
from one to sixty-six fragments, of which many are very small and 
none preserves a complete line unless we except 2625, Fr. 1, 12, 
are identifiable as choral lyric primarily on the basis of language. 

2630 is called a Paean on the basis of Jamova in line 3. For 
2621, 2622, and 2627 some very slight indications are found for 
leaning toward an attribution to Pindar. Similarly Simonides is 
thought to be possible as the author of 2624. On 2620, 2623, 2626, 
2629, 2631, and 2633 no opinion as to authorship is expressed. Of 
2625 it is allowed that it may not be very early. Some further 
speculation might be indulged in but without any great confidence. 
In 2623, Fr. 41, 4 where raum.| appears it might be observed that 
compounds of this kind are found repeatedly in Pindar but not in 
our remains of Bacchylides or Simonides. Also in 2624, Fr. 53 
viib| is comparable to óyubpóvoy of Pindar, P., 2, 51, and no such 
compound is known for the other two poets or other lyricists. A 
similar and perhaps more telling observation may be made on 2633 
where in line 13 we have keAawo|. Compounds with «eAai- are not 
uneommon in Pindar (ef. cekawoy P., 4, 212) but do not oceur in 
Bacchylides or others, whereas compounds in ueAav- are frequent in 
Baeehylides and one occurs in Simonides. 

Parts of two commentaries on choral lyrie (2636 and 2637) are 
also published here, In the two partial eolumns of 2636 the name 

igres oceurs twice, and one lemma, probably from the beginning of 
a poem (zoAA4 pev òh oùv xopois), is identifiable. No continuous 
sense ean be retrieved from this piece. Number 2637 is more exten- 
sive and more can be made of it. It is, as Lobel remarks, “ pretty 
learned, quoting not only Ibyeus and Pindar but also Akesander, 
Timaeus and perhaps Philostephanus" as well as Sappho and 
Douris. Fragments 1, 2, and 5 are the most extensive. Fr. la men- 
tions Leontini and then, after a heading which appears to read 
K4AA[:las. gives an apparently fairly lengthy lemma, and 1b gives 
another long lemma eontaining the names of Oedipus and Ino. 
Fr. 5a seems to have to do with Geryon and 5e with Pegasus, refer- 
ring to Pindar (OL, 13?). Lobel ventures no guess as to the poet 
(if it is one poet) with whom the commentary is concerned and he 
is probably wise in this. Still one might notice that nothing, unless 
itis the quotation from Sappho, seems especially inappropriate to 
epinieians and some details even seem to favor that, as in Fr. la 20 
aff and 22 w«[. Also if epinieians are in question they are not 
those of Pindar, and the lemma of Fr. la 34 contains the non- 
Pindarie word vóo$w which does occur in Bacchylides 1, 170. 
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Numbers 2638-2651 are from fourteen copies (three codices 2644, 
2647, and 2651) of Hesiod’s Theogony which have already been 
used by M. L. West in his edition, and are here edited and annotated 
by him. It seems noteworthy to me that pieces of fourteen copies 
of the Theogony should have survived from Oxyrhynchus alone, and 
from the second and third centuries except for two of the codices 
which are later. How many copies may there not have been at 
Oxyrhynchus at this period, and what are we to conelude as to the 
popularity of Hesiod! For what it is worth one might also note 
that about 345 lines of the Theogony are represented in these pieces 
and that no stretch of more than 129 continuous lines of the 
Theogony is missed by them nor is any passage covered by more 
than one of them, a remarkable coincidence. Yet the gain for the 
text of the Theogony has not been great. I count two places (246, 
466) where West has given the preference in his text to a reading 
preserved only by these papyri, and these readings are of minor 
importance. 

2652 and 2653 are second or third century ink drawings of human 
figures which Turner is inclined to think come from the same manu- 
seript, which could have been an illustrated Menander, since he is 
able to read Ayvoi over the head of one of them and "Ayvou speaks 
the prologue of the Perikeiromene. 

The change from collotype to offset lithography in the production 
of the plates produces results which, although they do not appear 
to show the detail of the fibres quite as clearly as they are shown 
e.g. in Part XXXI, seem quite adequate to me. 


Loyo W. DALY. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


C. J. Rusem. Études sur la grammaire et le vocabulaire du gree 
mycénien. Amsterdam, Adolf M. Hakkert, 1967. Pp. 439. 
50 Fl. 


Like the majority perhaps of those who will use this book, this 
reviewer is better fitted to profit from it as a storehouse of informa- 
tion splendidly organized and lucidly presented than to pronounce 
judgment on the impeceability of its linguistic positions. And since 
contrary opinions are usually outlined in some detail, even the 
beginning linguist is led to comprehend the vexations and niceties 
of the various problems. 

At first glance the scope and level of the two parts of the book 
seem to be at odds: the four chapters of the introduction begin with 
the basic elements and provide general coverage of their subjects 
(Script, Dialect, Phonology, and Morphology and Syntax); the next 
six chapters are detailed studies of a very few comparatively limited 
subjects (certain suffixes and particles), with a last chapter or 
appendix on various words, etymologies, and sign-values. With close 
reading, however, comes not only a just realization of the rationale 
given in the preface, that the detailed studies require a solid and 
ramifying groundwork basic to all, but also an appreciation of the 
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author’s general position and methods, in the eontext of which the 
studies were made, ` 

Largely non-controversial, the material on the seript (I) is both 
detailed and beautifully concise, sufficient for the linguist who has 
never heard of the Mycenaeans and well worth reading for anyone 
who has worked directly with the tablets. Concerning the position 
of the Mycenaean dialect in the general Greek scene (IT), Ruijgh 
sees it as apparented directly only to Areado-Cyprian and being 
only contributory to Ionian and Aeolie; the changes through which 
epic formulas evolved are used to help illustrate the growth and 
development of the historical dialects. 

The particular stage in phonological development (III) repre- 
sented by the Linear B texts is often rendered obseure by the sylla- 
bary’s shortcomings (e.g., no distinction between aspirated and 
unaspirated consonants, short and long vowels, single and doubled 
consonants, rho and lambda, most voiced and unvoiced consonants) 
which result in part at least from its having been adapted from a 
very different kind of language. Consequently, detective work of 
a very special kind is required, estimating the possibilities immanent 
in variant writings and using not only the way in which elements of 
Mycenaean words combine but also the adjustments required in epie 
formulas by post-Mycenaean shifts. Most important here is the 
evidence adduced to show the stage of developing aspiration (initial 
and intervoealie sibilants have already gone over to h, which acts 
like a normal consonant as far as elision and hiatus are concerned 
even though it is not for the most part distinguished from the 
unaspirated vowels in the seript), of assibilation (note particularly 
Ruijgh’s suggestion that Greeks words in which initial zeta came 
from y belong to a class of things which may have been borrowed, 
name and all, from a elosely related people in some very remote 
time), of the loss of ^ after 4, and of the apparently arbitrary value 
of nasal vowels. 

For morphology and syntax (IV) the tabular and synoptic nature 
of the texts is as disadvantageous as the limitations of the seript 
are for phonology, But here too the lack of spelling differentiation 
in ease-endings (in the second declension, for example, all endings 
appear as -o except for the -o-jo of genitive singular and the -o-i 
of dative plural) presents difficulties, but fortunately parallelism 
with consonant-stems often provides a clue. There is general agree- 
ment, however, on the Mycenaean state of most inflections except 
for the question of different forms for instrumental, locative, and 
dative in singular and plural. Ruijgh prefers a single form for 
o-stems in the plural (generally written -o-i but occasionally abbre- 
viated to -o). Other parts of speech besides nouns and adjectives 
are so seantily represented in the tablets as to leave little scope for 
diseussion, especially in the present context where Ruijgh’s interests 
are more limited than, for example, those of Palmer in The Inter- 
pretation of Mycenaean Greek Texts (pp. 4611). In the use of 
cases Ruijgh emphasizes the prevalence of the nominative of rubrie 
without, however, attempting to account for instances in which it 
seems to be parallel to other, more significant cases. 

The largest section of the book (pp. 99-286) is given over to the 
listing and analysis of all examples of the -jo/-ja suffix (V -i-jo, 
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VI -a-jo, VII -e-(j)o, VIII others). This is one of the few subjects 
where the Mycenaean material is sufficiently abundant to make pos- 
sible a study in depth. General conclusions (§ 240) are that 
Mycenaean use of the -io-suffix in adjectives of belonging is identical 
with that in the first millennium B. C., and that it appears not only 
with I-E but also pre-Greek stems, whether common or proper 
nouns. Forms with the -to-suffix, which seems already to have sup- 
planted the -yo-form by the time of the tablets, serve in several 
nominal capacities: names of objects, human names derived from 
patronymics, ethnies derived from toponyms, and toponyms derived 
from ethnics or toponyms. The relative rareness of abstract nouns 
in -i@ results only from the nature of the records, but there seems 
to be an absolute absence of diminutives in -iom. 

The many special problems are taken up in connection with the 
individual instances which are listed in each chapter by the following 
classes: common nouns or adjectives interpreted with fair certainty ; 
personal names; geographical terms; words which are too frag- 
mentary or completely obseure (in V are several additional classes: 
-ion, -ieus, -tatas, and cases where -io- is preceded by a simple vowel; 
in VIII adjectives of material are separately treated). It is im- 
possible to note here more than a few of the various results and 
ramifications which will be especially interesting to the general stu- 
dent: e.g., the likelihood that complex suffixes like -te-ri-jo and 
-e-wi-jo are not yet independent but still composed of the -io-sufüx 
attached to another element ($111); the probability that the inci- 
dence of -ios names in the Mycenaean texts is far greater than in 
the first millennium beeause so many of the persons listed in the 
tablets are of the lower (slave?) class or what might be called the 
adjectival type (i.e., ethnic, epithet, etc.) ($ 133); the comparative 
rarity of the -ikos suffix ($ 136); the possibility of using localization 
in the epic line to distinguish between syllables long by contraction 
and long by nature ($ 171 ff.) ; the co-existence of some -i-jo/-e-(j)0 
forms (e.g. wi-ri-mi-jo, wi-ri-ne-jo, wi-ri-ne-o) ($199); the possi- 
bility that -eios as a possessive ending was pre-Greek and borrowed 
along ‘with some new concept of private property to be used alongside 
the I-E -ios possessive ($ 222 ff.). 

Chapters IX and X are concerned not only with all uses of the 
particles -qe and -de but also with all eases of asyndeton in the 
tablets and the later use of kai alongside these two. Generally, -qe 
is seen to coordinate simple and similar things, while -de is used 
to join together independent expressions. Where -ge joins verbs 
they must have the same subject; so Ruijgh interprets the cadastral 
e-ke-ge as requiring us to understand a suppressed predicative state- 
ment: “X (is a possessor) and holds... .”’ Where -de joins to-so, 
it must indicate a new clause with an understood predieative verb. 
These ideas are extremely interesting and can be far-reaching in 
matters of interpretation, but one link in the chain of argument on 
which they depend seems to me weak: that the absence of either 
particle where Ruijgh’s rules should require it is explained by 
lack of space in the line. Equally fascinating and rather more 
speculative is the suggestion that the uncoordinated combination of 
two datives (e.g., wa-na-ka-te wa-na-so-i) so frequent in the Pylos 
oil tablets is a remnant of I-E asyndeton preserved in religious 
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formula, The most notable example of asyndeton occurs between 
the various descriptive terms applied to furniture in the Ta tablets; 
Ruijgh shows that the connective is used only when two terms apply 
to the same aspect. 

By coutrast with the kind of results Ruijgh has obtained with the 
plentiful evidence on suffixes and particles, the treatment (XT) 
of a great variety of individual words seems conjectural and tenta- 
tive, but the reader is by now predisposed not only to applaud 
the ingenuity of Ruijgh but also to respect his authority. 

Eminently usable indexes of Mycenaean syllabic groups and of 
Greek words and names complete this admirable and impressive work. 


MABEL L. Lane. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


ANDRÉ CHASTAGNoL, Le sénat romain sous le règne d’Odoaere. 
Recherches sur Vépigraphie du Colisée au Ve siècle. Bonn, 
Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1966. Pp. viii + 108; 37 pls. (Antiquitas, 
Reihe 3, Band 3.) 


Studies of the social and politieal status of Roman senators in 
the fifth century A.D. are rare, The careers of famous representa- 
tives of distinguished senatorial families—e. g. Anicii, Nichomachi, 
Symmachi, Caecinae Decii—have been serutinized, of course, but a 
comprehensive treatment of the senatorial order in this period 
remains a desideratum. Few scholars would argue that the Senate of 
the fifth eentury was a potent political institution, but it is none- 
theless elear that members of the senatorial order—who gave their 
resources, their talents, and their sons to publie service—enjoyed 
an elevated social status and exercised considerable political influ- 
ence in the western court, As a contribution to our understanding 
of the composition and activities of this élite group Chastagnol’s 
monograph is most welcome. 

The core of Chastagnol’s book is an analysis of 195 inscriptions 
on the Colosseum seats occupied by senators during the first half 
of Odoacer’s reign (476-483). Of these 195 inscriptions no less than 
38, recovered during the excavations of 1939, are here published for 
the first time (full deseription in appendix B). These new fragments, 
together with those published previously by Hülsen in C.I. L., VI, 
are conveniently assembled in appendix C. Chastagnol estimates 
that the names reeorded in the inseriptions—some of whieh are 
fragmentary and scarcely recognizable—constitute 2/3 (195/300) or 
1/8 (195/600) of the total number of senators to whom seats were 
assigned. Rather surprisingly, some of the great families of the 
fifth century are not well-represented: e.g. only one of the Sym- 
machi, Q. Aurelius Memmius Symmachus (cos. 485), appears. On 
the other hand, descendants of leading senatorial families of the 
fourth century (e.g. Anicii) evidently occupied a disproportionate 
share of the seats. For Chastagnol this fact seems to confirm 
Stein’s observation (Histoire du Bas-Empire, trans. J. Palanque, 
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Il, pp. 44-5) that novi homines rarely gained admission to the 
Senate under Odoacer. Perhaps, but the fragmentary Colosseum 
inseriptions manifestly do not provide a complete roster of the 
contemporary senatorial order. ln any ease, Chastagnol has not 
satisfaetorily presented the data on which any afürmation of the 
hypothesis must be based—he does not, for example, identify the 
“ descendants " in the list of names in appendix C. 

A number of imperial enactments and practices indicate that sena- 
tors enjoyed special privileges and acquired novel political responsi- 
bilities under Odoacer: the Senate was allowed to mint copper coins 
bearing the legend SC; through the eaput senatus, a post ereated 
under Odoacer, the Senate could control the activities of the prae- 
fectus urbi; the office of consul ordinarius was restored around 480 
and was reserved for the most prominent senatorial families (con- 
firmed by the consular lists for 480-490) ; the special senatorial tax, 
imposed by Theodosius II, was reseinded; senators regularly were 
despaiched on important missions to the court of the eastern Em- 
peror, Zeno; in the eleetion of Pope Felix II (483) Odoacer was 
represented by the praetorian prefect, Caeeina Decius Maximus 
Basilius, patriareh of an illustrious senatorial family. Chastagnol 
believes (pp. 421f.) that the restoration of senatorial seats in the 
Colosseum between 476 and 483 “ confirms” this spirit of co-opera- 
tion, Again, in my judgment, he overemphasizes the eorroborative 
value of the archaeological evidence. Novi gradus and Odoacer 
certainly are mentioned in the inscription which records this restora- 
tion, published by A. M. Colini and L. Cozza in 1962, but the text 
of the inscription is so fragmentary that the role of Odoacer and 
the precise nature of the renovation simply cannot be determmed. 
Moreover, on methodological grounds, one may question Chastagnol’s 
mn that such a restoration denotes imperial-senatorial 
accord. 

Chastagnol’s careful assessment of published excavation reports, 
supplemented by personal reconnaissance, and his considerable skill 
as an epigraphist are succinctly demonstrated in the analysis of three 
inscriptions commemorating restorations of the Colosseum in the 
joint reign of Theodosius II and Valentinian III (425-450). The 
first of these (C. I. L., VI, 32090), severely truncated, indicates that 
Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus, during his third term as praefectus 
urbi (between 425 and 437), sponsored the construction or renovation 
of some unidentified portion of the Colosseum—presumably the 
project was described in the missing fragment. As Chastagnol sug- 
gests, Faustus may have repaired structures which had been damaged 
in the earthquake of 429. Two related inscriptions fortunately are 
more complete and informative. The inscription (C.I. L., VI, 
32086-7) of Flavius Paulus, urban prefeet in 438, whieh Chastagnol 
has reconstrueted from 112 extant pieces (28 of these were found 
in 1939 and have not been edited previously), specifies that Paulus 
renovated the podium, the cavea, and a gate (ingressum)— which 
may have been damaged in the earthquake of 438, Apparently, these 
same seetions were also restored by the urban prefeet Rufius Caecina 
Felix Lampadius, otherwise unknown (C. I. L., VI, 32080). Chastag- 
nol insists that Lampadius was urban prefect after 438-——the date 
of Paulus! tenure—and that his restoration was undertaken between 
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443 (the year of another earthquake at Rome) and 450, but the 
evidence adduced (p. 13) in support of this date does not seem 
conclusive. 

Chastagnol’s exeursus on restorations of the Colosseum will appeal 
primarily to archeologists and epigraphists; more significant for 
the historian is his concluding discussion (pp. 57 ff.) of the games 
held in the Colosseum during the fifth century, Here he rejects the 
traditional view, based on the literary sources, that gladiatorial eon- 
tests were effectively prohibited by Honorius in 403 or 407, To 
support his argument that gladiatorial games were revived briefly 
under Valentinian III he has marshalled a convincing array of 
numismatie evidence—viz. contorniate medallions, One example will 
suffice to demonstrate the validity of his revision: the medallion 
(pl. xxxii, 7) with a bust of Valentinian III on the obverse and 
a gladiatorial combat scene, with the legend VOTA XX (i.e. the 
decennalia of 434 or 435), on the reverse. 

Gladiatorial contests, however, were abandoned after Valentinian 
III; for the remainder of the fifth century the venationes served 
as the principal ‘spectator sport’ in the amphitheatres of Rome and 
Constantinople. The continuing popularity of these games in the 
western empire, at least during the reign of Odoacer, is attested by 
a number of ivory diptychs on which senators/magistrates presiding 
over the venationes are depicted and by the restoration of the sena- 
torial seats between 476-483. In succeeding reigns, however, the 
venationes evidently were less popular. Under Theodorie they were 
rarely held, as the letter of Theodoric to Maximus, consul designate 
for 524 (Cassiodorus, Variae, V, 42), reveals; after 537 they dis- 
appear entirely from the record. As the venationes were not specifi- 
cally prohibited, their demise is rather puzzling. A satisfactory ex- 
planation of this shift in popularity may not be possible, but 
Chastagnol usefully isolates three factors which should be considered 
in any treatment of the problem: Theodoric’s decision not to encour- 
age “bloody spectacles”; the opposition of the Christian Church to 
the games; and the increasing popularity of eireus races. 

Chastagnol’s monograph is an impressive piece of scholarship. 
Even if they disagree occasionally with some of his interpretations, 
historians, archaeologists, and numismatists alike will find in the 
prosopographical lists, the careful analyses of inscriptions, and the 
re-evaluation of familiar problems much that is useful and original. 


JOHN W. EADE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Euripides, Helen. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by 
A. M. Dare. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1967. Pp. xxxiv + 179. 
$4.50. 


The late Mrs. T. B. L. Webster, known to the elassieal world 
under her maiden name, Miss A. M. Dale, has composed a com- 
mentary on Euripides’ Helen which is designed primarily for under- 
graduates, one which offers an intensive analysis of the play along 
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with an examination and interpretation of an enigmatic drama 
which has rarely received such mature and sensitive reading. 

Murray’s Oxford text has prompted Miss Dale to some extensive 
discussion of major textual questions, and an Appendix (pp. 104-5) 
provides additional suggestions (without comment) for a revised 
text of the dialogue, many of them gleaned from the work of other 
scholars, some of them her own contributions. Her metrical analyses 
of the lyrics, with a complete text by strophe and antistrophe woven 
into the commentary, are concise and illuminating. 

Comments on the figure of Helen (Introduction, pp. vil-xvi) as an 
innocent fairy-tale heroine, lodged in Egypt while Menelaus fights 
an illusory war for a phantom’s recovery, are both descriptive and 
critical, Menelaus too she rightly assesses as a hero in embarrassing 
circumstances, with a touch of the Miles Gloriosus at the outset, 
but, after the recognition, capable of showing his proper heroic 
stature. Her verdict on the play will be acceptable to many: “ The 
Helen is an enjoyable variation on an old lost-and-found theme, 
exciting, witty, and sometimes half-comic, yet not devoid of moral 
issues, wryly critical of the gods of legend without raising its voice 
louder than innuendo or breaking a discreet continuity of tone” 
(pp. xv-xvi). Where others have detected a sustained flavour of 
philosophical allusion, an intellectualist strain, Miss Dale finds a 
lack of profundity, and she discourages critics from becoming 
mesmerized by abstract nouns and philosophical eateh-words. 

Political and military aspects and allusions are also generally 
discouraged or sidestepped in the commentary. Her view is that 
if the play was designed as anti-war propaganda after the shock 
of the Sicilian disaster in the year preeeding production the point 
is not registered very decisively. 

The background to the Euripidean treatment of Helen has of 
course been clarified greatly by the recovery and study of P. Oty., 
XXIX (1963), 2506, fr. 26, col. i, a fragmentary commentary on 
lyric poems including some by Stesichorus. Euripides clearly bor- 
rowed from Stesichorus both his phantom-Helen and her residence 
with the virtuous Proteus. Homer’s account always remained the 
classical authorized version of Helen’s ill-starred career. Herodotus 
(II, 112 ff.) attributed his logos to the Egyptian priests at Memphis 
who emphasized the hospitable behaviour of Proteus and the immor- 
ality of all the Greeks concerned. Unfortunately the Aeschylean 
version and the problematic content of the lost satyr-play Proteus 
fail to excite Miss Dale’s curiosity or comment. 

On matters of chronology Miss Dale favours the metric criteria 
and formulations of Zielinski over formal, thematic, or poetic 
imagery approaches. She favors a back-dating of Electra to ca. 
419 B. C., a date of 414 B. C. for Iphigenia in Tauris, and a possible 
trilogy comprising Helen, Andromeda, and Ion in 412 B.C. On 
problems of interpolation (pp. xxxii-xxxiv) students will find encour. 
agement and counsel to assist the necessary overhaul of tragic texts 
generally, not merely of Euripides’ plays. “There was a time,” 
says Miss Dale, “ when excision became a fashionable mania, but in 
general our texts are probably over-conservative and a great deal of 
ingenuity has been wasted in emending passages that should simply 
be removed ” (p. xxxii). 
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The eommentary (pp. 69-169) finds a proper balance between 
technieal and literary interpretation, a pattern already set in the 
earlier Alcestis (1954). Throughout Miss Dale shows a commendable 
alertness to matters of stagecraft, scenery, and costume, all of which 
are vital factors in the proper appreciation of the play for they alert 
the student to the basie simplicity of the setting and the consequent 
importance of word-delivery and action, Commonsense and intelli- 
gent awareness are evident throughout the commentary. Few would 
challenge her neatly expressed view of the Parodos as an operatic 
aria “ whose words must not be expected to bear too close a scrutiny 
on their meaning.” One might have wished for more on the Teucer 
scene, its dramatic relevance and function, and on the Chorus both 
generally and specifically. The somewhat defeatist approach to the 
Second Stasimon (1301-68), the dithyrambic interlude on the Great 
Mother, “with scarcely a pretence of relevance to the events on 
stage” (p. xii) is disappointing and needs more sustained thought 
from others. But the pervasive light-hearted, often grotesque tone 
of the play is always noticed and sanctioned. Helen’s reference to 
Leda’s egg as “a white vessel for chicks” (256 ff.) is accepted with 
alacrity and good sense. For the omniscient, somewhat sanctimonious 
moralist Theonoe, there are splendid insights. Rightly regarded as 
the central, most problematical zone of the drama (ef. G. Zuntz, 
L’ Antiquité Classique, VI [Fondation Hardt, Geneva, 1960], p. 203), 
Theonoe’s Athena-like role as presiding arbiter in a scene which 
recalls the legal processes of Athenian demoeraey, with two char- 
acters pleading their cause before an authoritative third, is duly 
noted with some attention to rhetorical devices and mannerisms. 
But Miss Dale sensibly avoids foisting too rigid eonformities on her 
poet, and does not quarrel with his failure to meet all the exigencies 
of the legal or dieastie system (p. 129). 

The recognition scene (625-97) is helped immensely by her use of 
a first century B. C, papyrus (P. Oxy., 2336) published in 1954 con- 
taining parts of lines 630-51 and a few letters from the start of lines 
663-74, An appendix (pp. 170-3) is reserved for additional comment 
on papyrus and manuscripts, with special attention to the difficult 
middle portion of the scene where there is the worst discrepancy 
between the papyrus and LP. 

The commentary sparkles, appropriate to Zuntz’s verdict on the 
play: as “a paignion as light as it is profound, an ethereal dance 
above the abyss” (op. cit., p. 227). On 1087-9 Miss Dale remarks 
that “only women tore the cheeks, as the male cheek would be a 
tougher proposition.” And again, at the entry of Theoclymenus 
and attendants, earrying hunting gear with hounds on the leash 
(1165 ff.), she remarks with a housewife's tact, “This clutter is 
quiekly got out of the way by sending them through the doors." 

_Theoclymenus’ comice aspect, “a paragon of wickedness and false 
piety” (ef. L. A. Post, H. S.C.P., LXVIII [1964], p. 101) is 
rather overlooked in the commentary, both for his derivation and for 
his dramatie use. Menelaus’ frustration, bandying words with the 
old woman, portress rather than porter to lend more comedy to the 
lines, is balanced by his heroic guile and resource with the barbarie 
king who is diminished by the hieratic character of Theonoe, and 
defeated by Greek wit and resource. As Miss Dale remarks, Menelans’ 
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ultimate translation to bliss, foretold at 1676, seems better deserved. 
in the Euripidean account of his career than in Odyssey, IV, 561 ff. 
The dramatist’s revel in the plot and the escape, which consumes 
almost half of a very long play, is very likely the “ new-fashioned ” 
aspect which Aristophanes notes in his parody of both the Andromeda 
and Helen (Thes., 850). 

Miss Dale’s commentary will be a lasting memorial to her fine 
genius as interpreter of Greek literature and her mastery of Greek 
metrics, She joins a select company of judicious commentators on 
Euripides’ Helen, a small group which has comprised most notably 
to date A. C. Pearson (1903), N. Wecklem (1907), and G. Italie 
(1949). Her richly perceptive, engaging, and enlightening obser- 
vations will excite everyone to a new appreciation of the Helen and 
of Euripidean drama in general. 

A. Q. MoKay 


McMaster UNIVERSITY. 


ANDERS OLLTORS. Studien zum Aufbau des Hexameters Lucans. 
Göteborg, Almquist & Wiksell, 1967. Pp. 131. Sw. Kr. 20. 
(Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiarum et Litterarum Gothoburgen- 
sis: Humamiora, I.) 





Textkritische und interpretatorische Beiträge zu Lucan. 
Göteborg, Almquist & Wiksell, 1967. Pp. 70. Sw. Kr. 15. (Acta 
Regiae Societatis Scientiarum et Litterarum | Gothoburgensis : 
Humaniora, IT.) 


Since Housman’s preface to his edition of Lucan was no less 
dogmatic than usual, his pronouncement that the poet “does not 
profit by the discovery of new material” (p. v) evokes only amuse- 
ment today. The merits of Housman’s text have long been debated; 
students of Lucan will always be grateful for the punctuation 
which restores logic to a position of at least minor importance and 
for certain emendations (e.g. the well-known satis his for fatis in 
I, 227) which renew one’s faith in philological ingenuity, if nothing 
else, But unless critics become seholars (or scholars, erities), the 
ancient authors will continue to be at the mercy of textual specialists 
who emend without recourse to the context and litterateurs who 
interpret without recourse to philology. 

Anders Olifors is a scholar who can argue convincingly by appeal- 
ing to both the context and a vast repertory of literary parallels. 
He is equally conversant with metrical theory, and the value of 
the first monograph lies not only in his detailed treatment of Lucan’s 
hexameter but also in the elaborate charts that indicate the frequency 
and position of metrical word-types in other poets. Given such a 
difficult topic, Ollfors’ method is remarkably clear, particularly in 
Chapter IIT, * Mechanische Wortzusammenstellungen bei Lucan und 
ihre Verwendung als Kriterium bei der Textherstellung,” where he 
analyzes the recurring phrases which at times resemble formulae. 
He has discovered three types of such recurrences, and since the 
terminology is a model for further studies of this sort, one example 
of each category will be given: 


e 
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1. Halbe Verse (a unit before or after the caesura) 
nam quis ad exustam Cancro torrente Syenen ( VIII, 851) 
ora tumet Cancroque suam torrente Syenen (X, 234) 

2, a (usually the two or three words that close out the 
verse 
pallida regna petunt: regit idem spiritus artus (I, 456) 
quisquis inest terris in fessos spiritus artus (IV, 643) 

3. Mechanische Worteusammenstellungen (combinations which 
can be varied mechanically by a change in inflection and some- 
times in position) 
abstulit atque animam clausit dolor; omnia nervis (VIII, 59) 


claude, dolor, gemitus: gnatus eoniunxque peremptum 
(VIII, 634) 


In the second monograph, Ollfors has analyzed ten passages (I, 
84 ff.; 146 f.; 444 ff.; IT, 552 ff.; IIT, 681 ff.; IV, 652f.; 763 f.; V, 
240 ff.; VII, 158 ff.; 318 £.) and proposed four emendations in Hous- 
man’s text: IV, 329 (nocturnumque for nociturumque) ; VI, 236 f. 
(trementem for tenentem); VII, 654 ff. (voluitque for vovitque) ; 
IX, 406 f. (calentis for paventis). 

Although the passages chosen for explieation are not the more 
crucial ones, they do point out the inadequacies of J. D. Duff’s Loeb 
translation. For example, Duff (p. 13) renders I, 146 (ferre manum 
et numquam temerando parcere ferro) as “he (Caesar) never shrank 
from using the sword lightly,” thereby ignoring the meaning of 
temerare (“to defile”), Had Duff recalled Aen., VI, 840 (ultus 
avos Troiae templa et temerata Minervae), Lucan’s thought would 
not have been obscured. 

Ollfors also seems correct in translating tecto sulpure .../ 
spargitur (IIT, 682-3) as “nachdem Schwefel deckend aufgestriehen 
worden war." To complete the sense, ignis, the subject of spargitur, 
might have been included in the translation, although in fairness 
to Ollfors, the point at issue is really teeto sulpure. Still, the note 
of Oliver Phillips, €. P., LIX (1964), pp. 109-10, which rightly 
claims that there is a Senecan reminiscence (Medea, 824-6) in 
Lucan’s verses, should not be discounted. 

Of the emendations, the most interesting is calentis for Housman’s 
paventis (IX, 406f.). The passage would then read: . . . sic ille 
calentis / incendit virtute animos et amore laborum, A proleptie 
eonstruetion results which would also be consonant with Lucan’s sense 
of the rhetorical (calentis / incendit). 

With such a detailed knowledge of Lucan’s text and style, Ollfors' 
next undertaking should logically be a major study of the Bellum 
civile. Tt is ironie that the poet, whose wavering belief in providence, 
anti-monarchical leanings, and sense of the grotesque speak directly 
to the present generation, has not been the subject of a recent eritieal 
study.! It is equally ironic that lately there has been more interest 
in the epie technique of Statius, Valerius Flaceus, and even Silius 
Italieus. 


BERNARD F, DICK. 
Iona COLLEGE. 


1 A recent book by M. P. O. Morford, The Poet Lucan: Studies in 
Rhetorical Epic (New York, 1967), is, as the title suggests, almost 
exclusively a rhetorical analysis. 
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Codiees Latini Antiquiores, Part XI: Hungary, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Edited by E. A. Lowz. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1966, Pp. xii 
+ 36; 26 pls. £8.8.0. 


The diseovery of much new material since C. L. A. was begun has 
made it necessary to add an eleventh volume to the ten originally 
planned. The 88 items (including membra disiecta) deseribed in the 
volume under review are scattered over a large part of the world, 
but Russia and the United States between them eontribute nearly 
three quarters of the total. With the exception of some fragments, 
however, the Russian holdings belong to a single institution, the 
Publie Library of Leningrad, and form part of a single collection, 
bought in France by Peter Dubrowsky in 1791 and afterwards 
(1805) aequired by the then Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 
A. eonsiderable number of these manuseripts either originate from, 
or passed through, the abbey of Corbie in Picardy. 

Among the texts here presented the elassies are less conspieuous 
than they have been in previous volumes. There is no complete 
manuseript of a major classical writer. By way of compensation, we 
find here the important uncial fragments of the letters of Pliny 
the Younger, now dated to the fifth century, in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library (C. L. A., 1660), and the palimpsest, Escorial R. IT. 18, of 
the late seventh century, which contains, inter alia, the oldest copy 
of the Itinerarium Antonini, The volume is particularly rich in 
early manuscripts of the Fathers and of biblical and liturgical texts. 
Outstanding among the former are the Leningrad Augustine (C. L. A. 
1613), which probably dates to the early years of the author’s 
episcopacy at Hippo, the near-contemporary fragment of Pope 
Gregory’s homilies on Ezekiel (C. L. A., 1597), the dated and localized 
Augustine in the Pierpont Morgan Library, M.334 (Luxeuil, 
A. D. 669), and the Leningrad Bede (C. L. A., 1621), a copy of the 
Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum written in Bede’s own abbey 
within fifteen years after the completion of that work. 

The student of palaeography will find this volume full of interest. 
From the early fragment in rustic capitals (before A.D. 155) 
among the Ann Arbor papyri (C. L. A., 1644) to a fine specimen 
of Turonian minuscule about the time of Alcuin (the Williamstown 
Gospels, C. L. A., 1668) there is hardly a type of early Latin seript 
that is not represented. Manuscripts from Corbie in the Leningrad 
collection include the well-known Leutchar type codex of St. Ambrose 
on Luke (C. L. A., 1602) as well as specimens of other pre-Caroline 
scripts that were practised in that seriptorium. There is no manu- 
seript in Beneventan seript, which develops mainly after A. D. 800. 
Surprisingly small is also the number of early specimens of Visi- 
gothie minuseule among manuseripts now in the libraries of Spain: 
merely four items (ineluding one dated A.D. 812, which has been 
admitted as a borderline ease), three of which are copies of Isidore's 
Etymologiae. As Dr. Lowe points out in his introduction, the 
number of early manuscripts attributable to Spain, whether pre- 
served in that country or outside, is rather small (see the list on 
pp. viii-ix), and little more than a dozen of these are in Visigothie 
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seript. In the present state of our knowledge, Lowe prefers not to 
attempt a general study of early Spanish types and scriptoria. 

If, for this reason, the introduction is less “meaty” than one 
might have expected, the detailed descriptions of individual manu- 
scripts more than redress the balance, The descriptions of the Lenin- 
grad manuscripts, in particular, will be welcomed by numerous 
scholars whose chance of ever seeing and handling the originals is 
small, An attempt at appreciating Lowe’s work could only be a 
repetition of what I have said many times before, If there is one 
thing that I specially wish to emphasize, it is the author’s readiness 
to reconsider earlier opinions. A case in point is his acknowledg- 
ment as a later addition of the final eolophon in the Leningrad 
Bede. An implicit revision of opinion is the attribution of León, 
Archivio eatedralieo 15 (C. L. A., 1637), Lex Romana Visigothorum, 
4 written in the Visigothie kingdom,” to * probably the same scrip- 
torium which produced the Cassianus, MS Vaticanus lat. 5766,” 
which in Volume I (C0.L.A., 44) was said to have been written 
presumably at Bobbio. 

Attributions and datings cannot be made by rule of thumb, and the 
weighing of arguments will always contain an element of subjec- 
tivity. For example, Lowe, accepting W. M. Green’s “ brilliant 
hypothesis,” dates the Leningrad Augustine “saec. IV-V (A.D. 
396-426) ,” but does not give a more specifie date than “saec, VI,” 
to the five volumes of Patristica, Leningrad Q.v.I. 6-10 in spite 
of O. Dobias’s “attractive and seemingly cogent” arguments for 
recognizing in a note prefixed to Ps.-Pelagius in the first volume 
the hand of Cassiodorus, who died ca. A.D. 530. As regards the 
home of Escorial, Camarin de las Reliquias, S. N. (C. L. A., 1628b), 
Benedictio cerei, saec, VII, Lowe hesitates between Northern Italy 
and Spain although in the introduetion (p. vi) he ealls the seript 
* the earliest extant forerunner of Visigothie cursive." 

Groups of manuseripts larger than pairs (as, for example, Codex 
Aureus, Stockholm, and the Vespasian Psalter, both from St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury) are rare in this volume, and, with one 
exception, no new items are added to groups previously established. 
That the three manuseripts in late eighth-century Visigothie minus- 
cule, C. L. A.,** 195 (Isidorus Paeensis), 1635 (Isidore, Etymo- 
logiae), and 1654 (fragment of Joshua), plus the later Codex 
Toletanus of the Vulgate are products of the same seriptorium is 
very probable. On the other hand, the group of early uncial manu- 
seripts consisting of the Leningrad Augustine, the Old Latin Codex 
Bobbiensis (X), the Turin Cyprian manuscripts IV. 458 and 464, and 
the fragments at London (II.178) and Orléans (VI.804) ean be 
attributed only to a large writing provinee, viz. Africa. Whether 
the early seventh-century Augustine at the Eseorial and the single 
folio, saec. V-VI, of Eutropius Presbyter bound with it (C. L. A., 
1628a, 1629) are African or rather Spanish is left undeeided. Even 


t There is a certain shift of emphasis in the dating of this codex 
between text and introduction. Under C.L.A., 1621 Lowe gives the 
date as “ saec, VIII (post A.D. 731)" and discusses the argument for 
an A.D. 746 date in the description; in the introduction, he dates the 
codex “ A, D. 731-746.” 
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in the latter case, African influence in Spain would not be surprising. 

A. great task has been happily fulfilled by Dr. Lowe, and our 
congratulations go to a scholar to whom students in many fields owe 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. We are now looking forward with 
keen expectation to a second harvest that is already in sight. 


Lupwic BIELER. 


Ilse Becher. Das Bild der Kleopatra in der griechischen und latein- 
ischen Literatur. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1966. Pp. 208; 1 pl. 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Schriften 
der Sektion für Altertumswissenschaft, 51.) 


The present study of Cleopatra’s various and numerous appear- 
ances in the extant writings of classical antiquity was accepted as 
a dissertation at the Karl Marx University in Leipzig. The work 
does not noticeably reflect its origin in East Germany; it does, how- 
ever, suffer from being an unretouched dissertation, Research topics 
of the form “The Picture of X” (in this or that literature) are 
lamentably common. They appear to pose a finite number of cir- 
cumseribed problems which a diligent student can cheerfully imagine 
himself solving, provided he expends suitable time and energy. He 
will ferret out every reference to his chosen subject and then observe, 
with sagacious comment, those works from which his subject is 
missing, He will ultimately stitch the citations and non-citations 
together so as to produce an artificial and often tendentious Zusam- 
menfassung. Scholars will find the collection of references useful, 
but the remainder of the student’s energies will probably have been 
expended in vain. The reason is simple: few research students can 
conceivably know enough about the many authors and backgrounds 
which have to be dealt with. To be valuable, studies of this kind 
must be the fruit of long and deep reading; the citations have to be 
discovered in their contexts, not plucked from Pauly-Wissowa or 
the indices of the Bonn corpus of Byzantine historians. 

Regrettably, the book of Ilse Becher can stand as a good illus- 
tration of the dangers and frustrations just outlined. Im an en- 
gaging paragraph on Methode, she states that she has collected 
her references from the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Pauly-Wissowa, 
and the indices to several large collections. Also, “manche Stelle 
wurde zufälligem Finden verdankt” (p. 11). She marshals her 
citations under various rubrics: contemporary portrayals, allusions 
in Augustan poetry, historians’ accounts, the motifs of luxuria, love 
and amorality, snakebite, and so on. The table of contents displays 
a list of authors that includes nearly all important writers from 
Cleopatra’s time to the Byzantine age. It was inevitable from the 
start that Ilse Becher would be unable to cope with so many 
writers and historical periods. Furthermore, the effort of collecting 
the many references to Cleopatra obseured in her mind the relevance 
of sourees now lost (e.g. Asinius Pollio, Q. Dellius). The futility 
of the enterprise is adequately demonstrated by the “ Zusammen- 
fassung der Ergebnisse ” at the end of the book. 
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It will be best to consider a few individual problems. The matter 
of Julius Caesar’s liaison with the queen was bound to arise. Becher 
firmly corrects Caesar and interprets Cicero by reference to Cassius 
Dio, who is assumed to have drawn on Livy (p. 12). She therefore 
credits the liaison and goes on to affirm Caesar’s paternity of 
Caesarion. Yet later in her book she develops and repeats the 
notion that Augustan writers regularly suppressed the truth about 
Caesar’s relationship with Cleopatra, as it was an unbecoming 
aspect of the career of the divus pater of the princeps. What then 
of Livy? On p. 29 we are told that Cassius Dio’s account of Caesar 
and Cleopatra reproduced the Livian tradition with a negative bias. 
If Becher really believed this, then she had no business using Dio 
to assess Caesar’s own account. And in order to believe it, she has 
to deny the Livian origin not only of Dio’s version of the liaison 
but also of the versions in Lucan and Florus. That takes some doing. 
It is also worth noting the treatment of Cleopatra in De viris 
illustribus, 86, which—like others of those little biographies—may 
derive from Livy: ab eo (i.e. Caesare) specie sua et concubitu 
regnum Ptolemaei et necem impetravit. Becher is nevertheless pre- 
pared to maintain, in spite of all ineonsisteney, that the tenth book 
of Lucan was the first work in Latin to tell the story of Caesar's 
Egyptian romanee (p. 119). Augustus did, after all, brand Livy 
Pompeianus (Tac, Ann, IV, 34). What has misled Ilse Becher is, 
it seems, the fact ‘that Lucan’s is the first extant Latin account of 
the Egyptian affair of Caesar and Cleopatra. 

In her comments on Caesarion and the difficult passage in Cicero, 
ad Att., XIV, 20, Becher would have been better off had she been 
acquainted with Daere Balsdon’s article, “The Ides of March,” 
Historia, VII (1958), pp. 80-94. She seems also not to have ex- 
amined carefully the doubt implied in several of the texts she cites 
(p. 17) as ancient evidence for Caesar's paternity, and she omits 
Dio, XLVII, 31, 5: EmAdrrero dt èx rot Kaicapos rerorevar Kal Kara 
TOUTO Ranniotupe mpognyöpeve, Although referring to Volkmann in 
Gnomon, XXXI (1959), p. 179, Becher does not diseuss his point 
about the official name of Caesarion: HroAepaios 6 Kat Kaicap. 
Volkmann inferred from this that Caesar had given permission for 
his name to be used, and that he had done so because the child was a 
son of his own body. That does not, however, have to follow: we 
ean only infer that after Caesar's death Cleopatra wanted to suggest 
that Caesarion was Caesar’s son. And that is a plausible interpre- 
tation of Cicero, ad Att., XIV, 20, De regina velim atque etiam de 
Caesare illo. Observe Shackleton Bailey’s note ad loc. (Vol. VI, 
p. 239): “ . . Caesar's paternity, which C.’s expression here does 
not eonfirm.” 

To turn to another topic and another era—Becher is obliged to 
write a few pages about the Historia Augusta. Fortunately she is 
untroubled by the lively controversies surrounding that work: “ auf 
den heissen Meinungsstreit soll hier nicht eingegangen werden, da 
die Abfassung in der 2. Hälfe des 4. Jh. allgemein als gesichert 
gelten kann” (p. 98, n. 3). Since the date of the H. A. is (or will 
be) assured only by an accumulation of suggestive items rather than 
by any conclusive proof, it would have been interesting for Becher 
to see if her chosen subject offered any further contribution to the 
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debate. In fact, it does. In the H.A. Cleopatra's name is several 
times mentioned in conjunction with that of the Palmyrene queen, 
Zenobia; and at Tyr. trig., 27, 1 Dido, Semiramis, Zenobia, and 
Cleopatra are brought together. Zenobia is alleged to have claimed 
descent from Cleopatra; there is not, however, a word of this claim 
in the first book of Zosimus, where Zenobia’s career and ambitions 
‚are treated in some detail. Now it just happens that Cleopatra is 
mentioned in the history of Ammianus Mareellinus (XXVIII, 4, 9) 
also in conjunetion with Zenobia and Semiramis (as well as Arte- 
misia), and this in a paragraph devoted to the fraudulent claims of 
aristocratic descent made by Roman senators. Juvenal, in satire 2, 
108-9, had linked together Cleopatra and Semiramis: one will not 
forget Ammianus’ remark about the popularity of Juvenal in his 
own time (XXVIII, 4, 14) nor the knowledge of Juvenal displayed 
by the H. A, (Alan Cameron, Hermes, XCII [1964], pp. 363-77). 
We may suppose, then, that Ammianus picked up the parallel of 
Semiramis with Cleopatra when he had oecasion to refer to the queen 
of Palmyra. The H. A. takes over all three, exploits the context in 
Ammianus to make Zenobia claim deseent from Cleopatra, and 
replaces in the ensemble Artemisia with Dido (fiction in the H. A. 
has echoes of Virgil). At least such would be a way of explaining 
these overlapping texts: a powerful ease has just been made for 
the influence of Ammianus in the H. A. (R. Syme, Ammianus and 
the Historia Augusta [1968]). Ilse Becher has simply (though use- 
fully) eatalogued what each author wrote, no more. 

Finally, another point, illustrating the need for solid historical 
knowledge, as well as literary, in wide-ranging inquiries. Annotat- 
ing Martial, IX, 84 (on a Norbanus involved in the suppression of 
eivil war), Becher refers to L. Appius Norbanus, “der Saturninus 
besiegte” (p. 122, n. 7). It is inexeusable at this late date not to 
know that with the epigraphical revelations of this man's two 
consulates has come the certain intelligence that his gentilicuum was 
Lappius. One might perhaps excuse ignorance of a recent inserip- 
tion (A.E. 1961, 319) showing A. Bucius Lappius Maximus as 
governor of Syria in A.D. 91. However, Becher might have sus- 
pected that the Norbanus in Martial, who served among the Vin- 
delici in Raetia, was not a senator like Lappius but rather an 
equestrian and precisely the prefect of the guard already known to 
us from the end of Domitian’s reign. This suggestion was made by 
R. Syme in Tacitus (1958) IT, p. 647; it has been recently repeated 
at greater length by J. Assa, Akte des IV. internationalen Kon- 
gresses für griechische und lateinische Epigraphik (1964), p. 38. 
The dissociation of Norbanus from Lappius necessitates altering 
per Norbanum Lappium in the Epitome de Caesaribus, 11, 10. One 
could easily read per Norbanum Lappium<que>. 

Martial, IX, 84 is, to be sure, only peripheral to the researches of 
Becher. But her slip in handling this epigram shows how perilous 
is the journey through innumerable authors over a span of hundreds 
of years,—when the gaze rests solely on occurrences of one person's 
name and the intellect cannot provide the proper context in which 
to view it. 

G. W. BOWERSOCK. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Lukian, Wie man Geschichte schreiben soll. Griechisch und Deutsch, 
Herausgegeben, übersetzt und erläutert von H. HOMEYER, 
München, Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 1965. Pp. 312. DM. 28. 


In 1882 Maurice Croiset could speak of the essay on “ How to 
Write History” as one of Lucian’s best known works. In 1965 its 
most recent editor, H. Homeyer, must admit that it is one of the 
author's least known and least appreciated pieces. But from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries it enjoyed a popularity and 
a critical influence comparable to that of Aristotle’s “ Poetics” and 
Horace’s “Art of Poetry.” Mr. Homeyers summary of this 
“Nachleben ” is one of the most valuable parts of his introduction 
and the best justification for choosing to edit this minor essay in 
preference to some of the more exciting satiric dialogues. Other 
subjects treated in the “ Einleitung” (pp. 9-81) are the date of 
the essay (166-168 as judged from allusions to the current Parthian 
War), its organization, its literary character (a letter addressed to 
Philo, clearly intended to divert and instruct a larger audience, and 
combining features of the rhetorical manual with those of Cynic 
diatribe), Lucian’s knowledge of earlier historians and his Hellen- 
istie sources. The discussion of the last topic is necessarily tenuous 
since the sources are lost and must be reconstructed by comparison 
with writers such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch, who 
echo the same literary and philosophical reminiscences and who 
presumably were influenced by the same handbooks of rhetoric. A 
separate and somewhat lengthy comparison is made between Lucian's 
essay and Horace’s “Art of Poetry.” The two “epistles” are 
clearly similar in their general purpose and in their mixed mood of 
arovdoyeAoioy, but Homeyer also finds an impressive number of 
parallels in organization and detail, which he attributes not so much 
to common rhetorical sources as to similar diatribe influences. 

The text is prefaced by a brief account of the MS tradition, and 
is accompanied by a critical apparatus and a new translation into 
German. Notes (pp. 167-284) deal with matters of content and 
language, and suggest many interesting parallels from other classical 
works. The usefulness of the edition is increased by a good general 
index and by separate indices of Greek words and of passages cited 
in the commentary. The bibliography unfortunately does not 
include most of the journal articles which are cited in the notes (in 
very incomplete form after the first reference). A more inclusive 
listing would have saved this reader some searching through the 
text, and also would be a useful instrument to other scholars since 
Homeyer’s command of current critical literature is impressive. 
However, I noted with sorrow one inaccurate footnote on p. 63: 
“M, Carthy (sic), Lucian and Menipp (sie), Yale Class. St. 1934, 
19 u. 22,” neither of which pages makes reference to the point under 
discussion. 

BARBARA P. MOCARTET. 

WELLESLEY ÜOLLEGE. 
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Studies in Historical Linguisties in Honor of George Sherman Lane. 
Edited by WALTER W. ARNDT, PAUL W. BROSMAN, JR., FREDERIC 
E. COENEN, and WERNER P. FRIEDERICH, Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1967. Pp. xx + 241. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, 58.) 


The composition of this volume is unusual in one respect: the first 
half consists of eight previously published articles by Professor Lane 
himself on Tocharian problems, while the second half consists of 
eleven new linguistic articles by other scholars, mostly, though not 
exclusively, within the Indo-European field. Although most of the 
articles deal with languages lying outside of the Mediterranean area, 
the volume should interest many classicists both because of certain 
articles touching on problems of Greek and Latin linguisties and 
because of the eminence of Professor Lane among those who have 
eontinued the scholarly tradition of classically trained Indo- 
Europeanists like Carl Darling Buck and Antoine Meillet. 

Students of the history of Latin will be interested in several of 
Professor Lane’s articles which touch on the medio-passive endings 
containing r (pp. 80-1) and on problems of the ä-subjunetive (pp. 
61-75, 83-4, 113-14). He regards the subjunctive value as derived 
from the preterit value, not the reverse. 

Among the articles in the second half of the book one, by Calvert 
Watkins, is specifically devoted to a problem of Latin etymology, 
that of söns. With the aid of several Hittite legal formulas he 
explains söns as a participle of esse which acquired its sense ‘ guilty’ 
through extension of the use found in a phrase meaning ‘he who 
says sons.’ 

JAMES W. POULTNEY. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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these decrees, together with official Roman letters (also 
translated into Greek), provide a unique source of informa- 
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of Augustus. In this volume the official, verbatim Greek 
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TRAIANUS DOMITIANI CONTINUATOR. 


The purpose of the present article* is to show that despite 
the ancient view, until recently subscribed to by many moderns, 
of a completely different approach to government on the part of 
Trajan from that of Domitian, the two emperors were in fact 
committed to an almost identical policy. That policy was one of 
increasing autocracy. The classical view of Domitian as the 
worst of tyrants is, I hope, now on its deathbed.* The greatest 
advance in the rescuing of his name and fame resulted from 
the better understanding of Tacitus and the prejudices under- 
lying his whole treatment of the Empire and its monarchs.® But 
the obvious corollary, of examining the reputation of Trajan in 
the light of fact and reasons rather than that of flattery, pane- 
gyric, and official verbiage, has not yet progressed very far. 
“ Optimus Princeps ” may turn out to be as great a distortion as 


1 It will be evident that this paper owes a great deal to the work of 
a number of scholars in the field of Flavian and Antonine history; they 
have not been regularly cited, for full references would have consider- 
ably outweighed the body of the text, and all will recognize their influ- 
ence, However, I particularly wish to mention here Béranger, Garzetti, 
Hammond, Piganiol, von Premerstein, and Syme. The commentaries of 
Durry and Sherwin-White have often been useful, while the stimulating 
article of Kienast appeared after I had drafted this paper but proved 
most valuable. 

*See K. H. Waters, “The Character of Domitian,” Phoenia, XVIII 
(1964), pp. 49-77. 

3 By Rogers, Walker, von Fritz, Nesselhauf, and especially Sir Ronald 
Syme, Tacitus (1958). 
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“Calvus Nero ”—or if this language is taken to imply that 
Trajan was not really a good emperor, nor even a “ Good Em- 
peror,” perhaps we should classify the vaunted title as merely 
a somewhat empty phrase on which not much weight should be 
placed; it cannot substantiate the belief that there was much to 
differentiate Trajan’s policy from that of the Flavians in general 
or that of Domitian in particular. 

‚Hammond’s division of the first two centuries of the Empire 
into “ Augustan Principate” and “ Antonine Monarchy ” seems 
to imply that there is a break to be found, somewhere about the 
reign of Trajan,* since Trajan is for his purposes included 
among the Antonines. But the underlying proposition of The 
Antonine Monarchy is that despite the so-called ^ gentleman’s 
agreement” between emperor and Senate to avoid open hostility, 
the process begun by Augustus was continuing, with little even 
to punctuate it. Yet despite this implicit judgement, and Syme’s 
notable observations ? upon Nerva and the adoption of Trajan, 
it still has to be emphasised that Nerva was nothing but a pune- 
tuation mark, a mere hiecup in the digestive process by which 
the monarchy absorbed into itself all power. 

Nerva's brief reversion to the senatorial notion of protocol 
cannot be seen as a great triumph for constitutionality, nor 
his hasty adoption of a popular general as a wise move for 
setting the empire on the more liberal basis of adoptive suc- 
cession, instead of the vicious hereditary system which en- 
couraged despotism. The reversion (if such it was) only lasted 
long enough to encourage flatterers, and in return to flatter those 
senators who still hankered after a share in the power as well 
as the functions of government; or those who kept alive the 
legend of the “Stoic martyrs ”—a Thrasea or a Helvidius. The 
real situation was made plain within a few months.* Tyranny 


* Mason Hammond, The Augustan Principate (1933) and The Anto- 
nine Monarchy (1959). He does not present this schematically, except 
in his titles, and warns that we have to do with a process, not a sudden 
revolution, Yet he often speaks of Trajan as a “ constitutional” em- 
peror, in a manner that suggests a contrast with Domitian (e.g. p. 85). 

5 Syme, Tacitus, especially vol. I, chs. 2 and 4, also 5. 

‘The erude reality did not pass quite unnoticed at the time. Dio 
Cassius, LXVIII, 3, 2 tells us that Calpurnius conspired against Nerva, 
and the reason is given in Zonaras, XI, 20: the adoption of Trajan 
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was still present; it might wear a more smiling face, the wielder 
of power seem more amiable, and be more diplomatic; but when 
judged by his actions, not by pious utterance or panegyric, 
Trajan is seen to be every whit as autocratic as Domitian, to 
perpetuate certain of his policies, and indeed to intensify some 
of the more extreme features of the growing autocracy. 

The amicability of the relationship between Princeps and 
Senate is taken to be one of the main indications both positively 
of the quality of the ruler and negatively of the degree of au- 
tocracy wielded by him. In the case of Domitian, we are now 
aware" that relations were never anything like as bad as Tacitus 
and Pliny painted them. Were they as ideal under Trajan as 
the same gentlemen and other flatterers made out? 

The Senate itself was now of little importance as an organ. 
Pliny complained bitterly about the triviality of its agenda 
under Domitian, but his own evidence for the subsequent period 
does little to assure us of the gravity of the matters now en- 
trusted to its wisdom. 'The individual senator was far more 
important to the emperor than the somewhat cumbersome ma- 
chinery of the Senate, which could not itself carry out executive 
funetions; senators could, and did so with a good deal of 
enthusiasm and loyalty to the throne. Furthermore these in- 
dividuals were controlled, if not by any written code, by the 
praise or the censure of the Princeps. But senators were not 
the only imperial agents; from Augustus a major role had been 
played by the equites (not to mention imperial freedmen). In 
Trajan's time a large number of new positions appear to be held 
by equestrians—twenty-one according to Garzetti—and these 
ranged in importance from the comparatively lowly rank of the 
courtesy-knight Suetonius, through the procurator monetae to 


was seen as return to the military despotism of Domitian. On the 
adoption see K. Büchner in Rh. Mus., XCVIII (1955), pp. 289-312, and 
now D. Kienast, “Nerva und das Kaisertums Trajans” Historia, 
XVII (1968), p. 56. The existence of other disaffected elements is also 
suggested by the statement that Nerva put to death the “ philosopher ” 
Seras, Dio, LXVIII, 1, 2. The alleged motive, that Seras had been an 
informer under Domitian, carries little conviction, as more notorious 
informers continued to flourish; see below. 

T See notes 2 and 3 above. 

8 A, Garzetti, “La politica amministrativa di Traiano," Stud. Rom., 
VIII (1960), p. 126 
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the exalted and influential a rationibus. At the same time the 
most important equestrian of all, the praefectus praetorio, con- 
tinued to gain in importance as he had done under Domitian ; * 
close to the emperor as an adviser, utilised as a field commander 
directly under the Commander-in-Chief, the prefect might re- 
tain this exalted position for some long time; the consequent 
intimacy with the plans and policies if not the person of the 
ruler foreshadowed the later role of the praetorian prefect as 
the chief minister of the Empire. 

Almost everyone seems to have quoted the remark attributed 
to Trajan by the author of the Life of Severus Alexander, refer- 
ring to the good advisers of the bad emperor, Domitian. If there 
is any truth in the story, it is hardly surprising to find that 
Trajan himself employed a number of them in a similar capacity. 
Naturally there is never a superabundance of political and ad- 
ministrative talent, and almost any change of reign or régime is 
likely to make use of the experienced men of the establishment, 
in the absence of a severe ideological conflict. Crook!? has em- 
phasised the normal permanence of the imperial counsellors, 
but it seems worthwhile to scan the ranks of amici and leading 
career administrators of the early years of Trajan, many of 
whom found equal favour under either princeps. There are some 
thirty-five men listed by Crook"! as amici, whose careers begin 
under the Flavians and who still played a role of importance 
under Trajan. In addition a large number of persons of lesser 
eminence and importance could be listed, for whom there is no 
direct evidence that they ranked as amici, but who held high 
office, whether senatorial or equestrian. Only a very few of these 


° Claudius Livianus held the post for fifteen years, P.I. R. O 913. 
Domitian lost the trusted Cornelius Fuscus in battle; the praef. praet. 
at the time of or just after his murder was Casperius Aelianus who 
undertook to enforce the punishment of the assassins. Hence Nerva 
sent him to Trajan in Germany, for the punishment of one’s predeces- 
sor’s murderers was tantamount to admitting that one had benefited 
from & crime, and of this Aelianus was an uncomfortable reminder. 
Trajan “removed” him—perhaps only from office, ékmoóóo» émouvjcaro, 
Dio, LXVIII, 5, 4. On the whole question see M. Durry, Les cohortes 
prétoriennes (1938). . 

*9 J, A. Crook, Consilium Principis (1955), especially pp. 51 ff. 

* Ibid. Prosopographical Index, pp. 148 ff. The relevant names are 
listed below as Appendix A. 
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can be shown to have had their careers. interrupted, checked, 
or ended by the change of dynasty. Let us examine this evidence 
first. Taking them in alphabetical order we meet first Calpurnius 
Crassus, whose activities are referred to above, note 6. He seems 
to have been a determined opponent of the new regime; unless 
the allegations are inspired, he plotted against both Nerva and, 
later, Trajan ; on the first occasion he was removed to Tarentum, 
but apparently enjoyed too much freedom there, for he was 
relegated by Trajan to an island where he later was killed “ while 
trying to escape” as today’s practice would put it? Next, 
Q. Corellius Rufus, whose case rests mainly on Pliny’s testimony, 
summed up by Sherwin-White in the words “he hated Domitian 
probably on personal grounds.” I have discussed this case else- 
where and need not here repeat my reasons for discounting 
Pliny’s story.?? 

Dio of Prusa seems likely, from his name Cocceianus, to have 
had some intimate connection with Nerva. Like other “ philoso- 
phers ” he had been banished under Domitian, and it is only in 
this connection that his restoration represents a change of policy. 
C. Julius Bassus got into trouble both under the Flavian and the 
next dynasty—it seems an extraordinary blunder to have sent 
him a second time to Bithynia, where previously he had either 
been guilty of malpractice or acquired influential enemies But 
the publicity given to the case by Pliny is somewhat dispro- 
portionate to its importance.** Pliny’s friend Cornutus Tertullus 
is said to have deliberately withdrawn from public life in 
Domitian’s time (Pan., 90). More celebrated is Junius Mauri- 
cus. Once eminent under Domitian, he had been relegated in 
93 and as a personal friend of Nerva was at once restored. But 
his famous mot on Catullus Messalinus is a strong support for 
the thesis here maintained. Another notoriety was Marius Pris- 
cus, but there is no reason to connect his fall early in the reign 
of Trajan with the change of dynasty. M. Palfurius Sura is one 
of the few persons of any standing directly rejected by the new 
regime; possibly he is the ‘ Seras’ of Cassius Dio.'5 


12 P. TJ, R.?, C 259. The story of his death is found in S. H.A. Vita 
Hadriani, 5,5,6. His name and honours have been erased in C.I. L., 
Vi, 31724. 

18 Waters, art, cit., p. 75. 

14 Ibid., p. 64 on Bassus; for his career, P.I. R.?, J 205. 

15 See R.-E., XVIII, 2, cols. 97-8; Dio, LXVIIT, 1, 2. 
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The aged celebrity Silius Italicus is alleged to have refused 
to greet Nerva; in any case he was too old to be employed by the 
new government. Another elderly eminence was Verginius Rufus, 
whose death enabled Pliny to point a moral; Verginius had 
notoriously shunned the public eye since his moment of greatness 
or trepidation in 69. To conclude the tale of those whose favour 
or prominence did not run equally before and after the murder 
of Domitian comes T. Vestricius Spurinna, if the words of 
Pliny, Ep., III, 1, 12 are correctly interpreted—and were 
honestly written—to mean that Spurinna’s career was at a stand- 
still under Domitian. 

These ten or a dozen gentlemen, with their personal motives 
for retirement or sound reasons for their dismissal, are almost 
negligible, despite the éclat of some of their names, against the 
impressive roll of those who, like Pliny and Tacitus, were willing 
or eager to progress under both reigns.!$ The Knight C. Octavius 
Titinius Capito could boast of holding the same ministerial post 
under three emperors, while an Aurelius Fulvus (grandfather 
of the emperor Antoninus Pius) had been an amicus of the 
Flavians. Many of Domitian’s most energetic and able supporters 
continued in favour, for example Sex. Julius Frontinus, Iulius 
Ursus, Pedanius Fuscus, Iavolenus Priscus, and in many cases 
their sons or heirs. The secular eminence of the Ceionii had 
begun under the Flavians, like that of the Annii and Aurelii 
Fulvi. On the other side of the ledger, even notorious delatores 
such as Fabricius Veiento or Aquilius Regulus suffered no 
disgrace. 

We must conclude then that at no time was there greater 
continuity in the sphere of imperial advisers and other promi- 
nent administrators than in the transition from Domitian to 
Trajan. This may have been mere commonsense on the part of 
the princeps, as suggested above; but when taken together with 
the evidence for continuity in numerous other aspects of policy, 
it tends to reinforce the opinion that Trajan’s principle was to 
carry on along the lines laid down by his real predecessor." 


'* On the careers of Tacitus and Pliny, see especially Syme, Tacitus, 
chs. 6 and 7. 

11 For the tendency to continuity as shown in the retention of 
previously destined candidates for consulships, cf. G. B. Townend on 
the arrangements of 68-69, A. J.P., LXXXIII (1962), pp. 113 ff. 
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Senators as individuals sometimes profited in their carcers 
from the increasing ceniralisation of power, while both the body 
of which they were members and other institutions declined in 
independence and authority. For example, curatores rei p. were 
often senators, who did not hesitate to add to their lists of 
honours and offices this manifestation of eneroachment on the 
independence formerly allowed to provincial communities. Al- 
though a century was to pass before the known appointment of 
a corrector lioliae,* yet Trajan appointed a leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
Regionis Transpadanae (C. Iulius Proculus)—and this area had 
been part of privileged ltaly since Caesar's reward to his Cisal- 
pine supporters. Again, the senatorial province of Achaia was 
placed under C. Avidius Nigrinus, also as leg. Aug. pr. pr. 
These infringements of “ constitutional" rights seem to have 
excited no protests; had Domitian taken such action it surely 
would have been included amongst the crimes recited by Pliny's 
righteous indignation.!? 

A very interesting light is thrown on the attitude of senators 
to the changed regime by the celebrated letter of Pliny, Ep., 
IX, 8. In recounting a debate in the senate not long after the 
murder of Domitian, he tells us that he intended to win fame 
and advance his own standing by “ pursuing the guilty and vin- 
dieating the innocent”—a most laudable procedure no doubt, 
though the self-admitted motive rather detracts from its no- 
bility. Everyone else was trying to do the same, provided only 
that their targets were of lower rank than themselves. With 
this in mind Pliny attempted to bring in a motion to punish 
Publicius for his alleged responsibility for the death of the 
younger Helvidius. However, a surprisingly strong opposition 
developed, led by the consul designate Domitius Apollinaris, and, 
naturally, Fabricius Veiento; several others included the uncom- 
fortably situated Vettius Proculus, at once the stepfather of 


1? In 215-16, R.-H., IV, col. 1651, s. v. corrector. C. Iulius Proculus, 
O.I.L., X, 6558. See also H.-G. Plaum in Hommages à A. Grenier 
(Latomus, LVIII [1962]), III, p. 1232. 

1? Pliny's letters give further evidence for the habitual dominance of 
the princeps over the Senate: Wp., III, 30, 2 and IV, 20, 5. The fact 
that he himself while holding a senatorial appointment applied to 
Trajan for leave of absence is highly suggestive. Note also that it was 
just at this time that the Senate's flattering acclamations of the em- 
peror began to be recorded obsequiously in the acta publica. 
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Pliny's late wife and the former colleague of Publieius. The main 
supporters of the attack were Avidius Quietus and Cornutus Ter- 
tullus. In view of the powerful opposition it is hardly surprising 
that Nerva refused to take any action, though Pliny claims that 
his own speech was received with acclamation, and implies that 
Publicius “was superseded”; hardly the appropriate penalty; 
and in any case Publicius was ill at the time of this affair and 
died a few days later, facts which suggest a different reason for 
his “supersession.” The majority of the senators, at least the 
more eminent, were not in favour of a general raking-up of the 
past, nor was the emperor; and Trajan had equally little appe- 
tite for it. | 

The senatorial membership continued to be diluted by Trajan. 
Claudius and Vespasian had both inclined to the liberal policy 
of Caesar rather than the more conservative attitude of Augus- 
tus; in this respect Trajan appears more progressive than Domi- 
tian, and might even be thought to have offended senatorial 
tradition more than his traditionalist predecessor, if any weight 
can be placed upon the available figures.” These, which in fact 
cover not more than one-seventh of the total roll, suggest that 
up to forty percent of Trajan’s new senators were provincials 
not from the long-Romanised provinces of the West, his native 
Spain, or Gaul, but from the Greek East; they included such 
well-known figures as Claudius Atticus, Julius Eurycles, and 
Antiochus Philopappus. Sensible as such a policy might be, it 
would be surprising if it excited no criticism—were it not that 
there never appears to be any hostile comment upon Trajan. 
Of course no conclusion can be drawn from this policy in itself, 
in regard to Trajan’s relationship with the senate as a body; but 
a reasonable inference from his uninhibited regulation of its 
membership would be that he regarded it as a totally subser- 
vient body, not a coadjutor. As di Martino points out, the old 
senatorial nobility was virtually “in ruins” after the Neronian 
executions and the post-Neronian troubles. Similarly, from 


20 P, Lambrechts, “ Trajan et le recrutement du sénat,” L'Ant. Class., 
V (1936), p. 135; idem, La composition du sénat romain (1947). R. 
Étienne, “Les sénateurs espagnols sous Trajan et Hadrien,” in Les 
empereurs romains de l'Espagne (1965), pp. 55-85, especially pp. 76 ff. 

sı F, de Martino, Storia della costituzione romana (1962), II, p. 338. 
This view makes even stranger the supposed existence of a strong sena- 
torial opposition under Domitian. 
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Hammond’s studies? the inference may.follow that the An- 
tonines were enabled to pose as more “republican” than the 
previous dynasty, for (even more than in the Augustan situation 
characterised by Tacitus, I, 3, 7) Quotus quisque reliquus qui 
rem publicam vidisset? | | 

Trajan’s attitude to the senate may have been somewhat 
obscured by the fact that among the powers and honours that he 
chose to advertise the censorship did not figure as resonantly as 
in Domitian’s case. Domitian’s use of CHNS. PERP. would 
have been painful to any remaining shreds of republican senti- 
ment; was it superior tact that caused Trajan to dispense with 
this title? A parallel might be found in his ostentatious recu- 
satio of the consulship (Pliny, Pan., 57-62). Or was it merely 
that the censorial power had by Trajan’s time—and largely 
through the Flavian exercise of it—become so integral a part 
of the autocracy and so universally accepted that it was no longer 
necessary to emphasise it? 

The use of republican titles by emperors has sometimes been 
used as a criterion of the “ constitutionality " of the rulers. But 
there has been an unfortunate tendency to start from precon- 
ceived views; e.g. the authors of the second volume of B. M. C. 
considered that Domitian's emphasis on his own possession of 
republican magistracies was “in accordance with his autocratie 
nature.” But for the next dynasty, regarded as “ constitutional," 
the use of COS., COS. DES., and the like on coins of Trajan 
and Hadrian is said to “imply honour for the Senate and 
People of Rome."?* One cannot have it both ways; either the 
use of these titles by any emperor always flaunts his autocracy, 
or it never does so. In fact Trajan closely followed the same 
line as Domitian in this sphere too, but went beyond him in some 
respects, e.g., in the appearance of Procos. among the imperia! 
titles.?* 


=: Hammond, Ant. Mon., p. 251 and notes ad loc. Idem., J.R.S., 
XLVII (1957), pp. 74-8; cf. also note 24 below. 

*3 B. M.C., II, p. Ixxxv; III, p. xxvi. 

^! J. Béranger, “La notion du principat sous Trajan et Hadrien,” in 
Les empereurs romains de l'Espagne (1965), considers that Trajan’s use 
of this style was intended to underline the “republican” character of 
his rule, as well as to indicate the importance of the provinces, to 
which this power traditionally applied. 
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Trajan’s coin legends are the longest of any emperor’s, rang- 
ing up to fifty letters on the obverse, in the anxiety to include as 
many titles as possible, and often continuing on the reverse to 
almost an equal length.” Hence the cluttered look of Trajanic 
coinage, from which relief is eventually gained when we reach 
the majestically simple Hadrianus Aug of the later years of 
Hadrian. But apart from this trait and certain reverse types 
and legends not used under Domitian, the general pattern of the 
Trajanie coinage is very similar to the Flavian. In the brief 
* interregnum " of Nerva,? certain propagandist items had been 
very prominent; LIBERTAS PUBLICA, ROMA RENA- 
SCENS, FORTUNA P. R., and the over optimistic CON- 
CORDIA EXERCITUUM formed part of the drive for public 
support, together with emphasis on the AEQUITAS and IUS- 
TITIA of the new regime. Most of these are no longer promi- 
nent under Trajan, but are replaced by a number of abstractions 
of Domitianic type (especially on the “senatorial” coinage 
which was always inclined to pious legends) such as FIDES 
PUBLICA, with its curious agricultural attributes.27 The most 
flattering (and so supposedly most typical of Domitian’s des- 
potic tendencies) of the senatorial types and legends had been 
fairly conventional VIRTUS AUG., with hopes for SALUS 
AUG. and FORTUNA AUG.; AETERNITAS AUG. perhaps 
goes farther than the rest, but this was to become a mere com- 
monplace before long. On the other hand we find for Trajan 
the OPTIMUS PRINCEPS"? series, and the peculiarly em- 
phatie SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI legend. Domitian had 
taken the title GERMANICUS for the not inconsiderable cam- 
paign against the Chatti and had at least as much right to it 
as Trajan—tam diu Germania vincitur! 

It is notorious that Minerva received a disproportionate 
amount of publieity on Domitian's coins. But in this case not 


25 B. M. C., III, p. xxviii “the descriptive legend of the reverse . . . 
completely omitted or relegated to a subordinate place." 

?9 Ibid., p. lxix on the definite break between Nerva’s coinage and 
that of Trajan. 

27 B. M.C., II, pp. Ixxxv and xci. For the Trajanic coinage see also 
P. L. Strack, Unters. zur römisches Reichsprigung des zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts, I (1931). 

*5 On the title see below. For “ Germanicus ” Pliny, Pan., 9, 2-3, with 
Hammond, J. A. A. R, XXV (1957), p. 53. 
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even his enemies could accuse him of trying to identify himself 
with the deity in question.*® Hercules is more to the point, and 
here Trajan followed Domitian closely or outdid him.*° Most 
certainly Trajan went further in attempting an assimilation to, 
if not an equation with, the highest deity of the Roman pan- 
theon, luppiter Optimus Maximus. Here again we may see the 
irend foreshadowed by Domitian, when he appeared with the 
emblem of Jove's power, the thunderbolt. But Trajan made the 
meaning very explicit indeed.?! 

As for the manner of depiction of the emperor himself on 
eoin-portraits, the practice by this time had become fairly con- 
ventional. The radiate crown, introduced by Nero for the reign- 
ing emperor though formerly confined to Divi, had been used 
sparingly by Vespasian?? and the rule prevailed of confining it 
to the “senatorial” bronze, nearly always on dupondw only. 
Domitian issued a reasonable proportion of radiate heads and 
busts, but the unpretentious laureate head predominated, while 
for variety a few bare heads alternated with busts, some with 
aegis. Nerva made no change here and Trajan continued the 
poliey; perhaps the proportion of radiates is lower, though this 
is not easy to determine on a quantitative basis; towards the 
end of the reign (114-117) radiate heads appear on asses and 
semisses as well as dupondii. No real development took place 
before Hadrian; the majority of the latter's few radiate du- 
pondii occur early in the reign, particularly in 117 so they may 
be taken as a carry-over from Trajan’s coinage. From these facts 


2° Some confusion still prevails over Domitian's religious proclivities, 
which were in general extremely conservative, see Waters, Phoenim, 
XVIII (1964), pp. 74-5. The strange statement that his predilections 
for Alexandrian deities offended the senatorial order is made by J. 
Beaujeu, “La religion de la classe sénatoriale à l'époque des Antonins ” 
in Hommages à Jean Bayet (Latomus, XX [1964]), p. 54. 

30 The communis opinio is fairly well represented by Piganiol, His- 
toire de Rome?, p. 288; Trajan allowed himself to be depicted with 
attributes of Hereules (my italies). A hint is given by Dio of Prusa, 
On Kingship, I, 49 ff. and III, 3-4. For a sensible account of the facts 
see J. Beaujeu, La religion romaine à Vapogée de l’empire (1955), 
pp. 71-80 (Trajan-Jupiter) and 80-7 (Trajan-Hercules). 

31 B. M. C., III, p. 174 and pl. 30.4: ef. p. 177, no. 842. See now 
Kienast, Historia, XVII (1968), pp. 07 ff. 

3? Except for a series of coins issued for Titus in 72-3 and subse- 
quently. 
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it appears beyond doubt that Trajan maintained the Domitianic 
policy as regards titles and attributes *? but went further in sug- 
gesting a close relationship between himself and the gods. 

The title Optimus Princeps requires a brief study apart from 
its use on the coins. The effect on posterity of this striking 
appellation, reinforced by the slogan recorded in S. H.A. for 
the installation of a new emperor—felicior Augusto, melior 
T'raiano—is not unimportant for the present thesis. As a non- 
official piece of flattery or devotion, it goes right back to Tiberius. 
Claudius had been so styled in the fulsome decree of the senate 
concerning the honours awarded to Pallas. Domitian is referred 
to as optimus princeps in a military diploma from Egypt, while 
Pliny makes a purely epigrammatical use of the adjective for 
Nerva.** However, from such an obvious and not too uncommon 
official use it was only a short step to official consecration of 
the phrase; such a piece of officialese becomes pretty meaningless 
as soon as it is in regular use. Trajan’s acceptance of it seems 
to have been fairly long delayed, which provides another example 
of his diplomatic attitude. To be sure, he eventually acquired 
a pretty full list of titles, civil and military, and displayed no 
great reluctance to add to them; but a certain sense of timing 
seems to have operated in his favour. However, we do not 
possess any real evidence of popular reaction to them.?? In the 
case of the tribunicia potestas, so heavily emphasied by most of 
the early emperors and always used by Trajan, it is worth noting 
that he received it by an act not of the comitia but of his adop- 
tive father Nerva; an exact precedent is again to be found in the 


33 See also M. Hammond, “ Imperial Elements in the Formula... ,” 
M.A.A.R., XXV (1957), p. 28; Trajan reverted from Nerva’s (Julio- 
Claudian) practice to the Flavian usage, styling himself IMP CAES 
before the nomina. 

3t Tiberius: C.1.L., VI, 902, 904 (non-official) and 93, a dedication 
to Concordia pro salute Ti. Caesaris optimi ac tustissimi principis; 
Claudius: Pliny, Ep., VIII, 6, 10. Domitian: Z.L.8., 9059 and cf. 
C.I.L., X, 444 optimo principi et domino (sic); Nerva: Pliny, Bp., 
IX, 13, 23. On the topic generally see Hammond, “ Imperial Elements 
2 ,? M. A. A. R., XXV (1957), pp. 42 ff. and now D. Kienast, Historia, 
XVII (1968), pp. 54-5. 

35 For the tituli see T. L. S., III, 1, 272-5, and comment in Hammond, 
Ant. Mon., pp. 60 f., 83, 118, n. 165, 188, n. 20; Syme, Tacitus, I, 
chs. 2 and 4; II, ch. 19. 
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Flavian period, for this was the method of conferment used by 
Vespasian for Titus.?® 

Closely in association with titulature and coin types we must 
consider the imperial cult. The popular view used to be that 
Domitian had elevated himself into dominus ac deus; Y hope 
this has now been sufficiently refuted, but it is clear that in 
following the dynastie policy of his father, Domitian paid par- 
ticular attention to the posthumous cult of other members of the 
imperial family. The coins and inscriptions prove the deification 
of Domitilla and of Julia (Pia) ; we know that to the Augustales 
were added the Seviri Flaviales, Sodales Titiales, and XV viri 
Titiales, and that a temple was built to honour the Gens F'lavia.?' 
But naturally, even in Italy, individuals did their own bit 
towards the deification of the reigning emperor; an inscription 
of Puteoli, later erased—by the dedicator in an excess of loyalty 
to the latest master ?—refers to the indulgentia maximi divinique 
principis.®® It is of course superfluous to point to instances of 
0cós, and of priests of living emperors or of members of the im- 
perial family, in the Eastern provinces. Vespasian may not have 
taken this sort of thing too seriously himself, but he made full 
use of it to reinforce his position, and Domitian followed his 
father's example or instruction. 

Trajan likewise was keen to consecrate or elevate his relatives, 
of whom the most important was his father? The adoptive 
father was all very well, but the strong interest, especially of the 
army, in heredity of blood made it desirable to establish a divine 
descent as well as a divine sanction for imperial power.*? It is 
noteworthy that no coins for DIVUS NERVA appear before 


38 Pliny, Pan., 8, 6. Suet., Titus, 6, 1. 

*' Seo especially X. Scott, The Imperial Cult under the Flavians 
(1936), pp. 45-8. Domitilla, I. L. 8., 6692; Julia, 6487; Seviri FL, 
3001; Sodales Titiales, 1010; XVviri Flaviales, 1009. The so-called 
Templum Divi Vespasiani overlooking the Forum Romanum is now 
generally thought to have been that of the Gens Flavia. 

38 Domitian (probably), Bull. Comm. LXVII (1939), App. 45. 

3 E, I. C., II, p. 401, nos. 762-4: see M.-L. Paladini, Hommages à 
A. Grenier (1962), ITI, pp. 1194-1206 and Kienast, art. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

4 Cf, J. Béranger, R.E.L. (1939), p. 171; Waters, Phoenia, XVII 
(1963), pp. 200 ff, According to Kienast’s plausible interpretation of 
Pliny, Pan., 7, 6 and 8, 6, Trajan would have had the throne even if 
not adopted by Nerva, art. cit., p. 56. 
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113, i.e. until after the death and deification of Trajan senior. 
The emperor's sister Marciana diva cognominata est at her 
death in 112, according to the Fasti Ostienses. Both Marciana 
and Matidia as well as Plotina received the title Augusta—un- 
exampled for the mere niece of an emperor. Their subsequent 
consecration by Hadrian may have been primarily in his own 
interest, but was certainly facilitated by this earlier promotion.* 
Meantime epithets and characteristics of divinity were more fre- 
quently applied to the emperor himself; a decree of the curia of 
Aquileia describes Trajan as sacratissimus princeps (I. L.8., 
1874) and his numen is honored in a dedieation at Home 
(I. L. S., 3544, cf. 1540) ; naturally the Eastern provincials felt 
no compulsion to restraint, the tendency being exemplified by 
the Cythera inscription describing Trajan as deöv äviayrov . . . 
corj)pa ro) mavrös kógpov (I. G., V, 1, 880). Clearly the emperor 
was assuming superhuman powers.? 

One of the main sources laid under contribution by those who 
believe in the “ constitutional," non-autocratic nature of Tra- 
jan’s rule has been Dio Chrysostom. His speeches are perhaps 
in a slightly different category from Pliny’s Panegyric,** but as 
a historical source they should be used with caution. Though not 
quite so arrant a compost of wishful thinking, extravagant flat- 
tery, and distortion of recent history as Pliny served up for the 
new princeps and for posterity, the speeches on “ Kingship ” 
are something between sermons and political propaganda. The 
presence of the emperor (implied but not therefore certainly 


“On the deification of Trajan senior see M. Durry, “Sur Trajan 
père,” in Les empereurs romains de PEspagne (1965), especially pp. 
50-1. For Marciana, see J. H. Oliver, “The Divi of the Hadrianie 
Period,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XLII (1949), pp. 37-8. Oliver argues 
(against Strack) that the CONSECRATIO coins of Marciana were 
issued by Hadrian, the person most interested in emphasising the 
family relationship. He denies that Trajan could have risked ridicule 
by an action parallel to that of Gaius for Drusilla. However, the cir- 
cumstances were not truly parallel. 

: As Hammond admits, Ant. Mon., pp. 210-11; ef. idem, H.8.C.P., 
XLIX (1938), p. 122, and D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), 
p. 594—the joint shrine of Trajan and Zeus Xenios at Pergamum. 

33 On the character of Pliny's Panegyric see Kienast, art. cit., p. 55— 
“die panegyrisehe Rede diente der Verherrlichung des regerienden 
Kaisers." 
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historical) would demand a certain type of utterance, and Dio 
was a professional orator who knew how to say what would 
please. One cannot help becoming suspicious when the first 
twenty-four sections of the third speech are occupied with the 
* proof ? that the speaker is no flatterer. It demanded no great 
political acumen or detachment to draw a contrast between Nero, 
his interests, and the folly with which he exercised his power, 
and the present ruler, who of course would rule with discretion. 
The Stoic paradox of the King as the servant of his people is 
offered once again, the often used myth of the choice of Her- 
cules is brought in, clearly as a sop to the known and advertised 
predilection of the princeps for that demigod.** The first speech 
is couched in extremely general terms and must surely have been 
intended, if not merely as flattery of Trajan, then as a pro- 
gramme for the hoped-for development of the new reign. An 
important sentence is the definition of the “Good King” as one 
whom decent men are not ashamed to praise either in his life- 
time or after his death.” No one, good or bad, needed to fear 
the results of dispraising the deceased emperors of a departed 
dynasty ; but for the current regime only praise was permissible, 
in Trajan’s time as in Domitian’s. Dio’s pious utterances do not 
prove the constitutionality of Trajan’s rule. 

Some time ago Béranger ** insisted that there was no point 
at which Princeps was replaced by Dominus; both terms, he 
observed, were in use as early as the reign of Tiberius and as 
late as that of Constantine. Even in fifth-century Byzantium 
principatus was still felt to be a valid description of the im- 
perial power. Still less was there a sudden retroversion from 
the Dominate of Domitian to the Principate of Trajan. 

It has often been observed that Trajan treated his prede- 
cessor’s decisions as valid precedents; Pliny supplies us with 
chapter and verse for this in some minor matters.*? Is it pos- 


44 Dio of Prusa, On Kingship, III, 134 (Nero), also 108, 116 ff. (com- 
parison of a bad ruler with Icarus), 131. 

45 Thid., I, 33: ò xpnorös Bactreds, bv of dryabol Gvipes obk aloxtvorrat 
éravouyres ore roy wapéyra xpóvov otre TÓv Üorepor. 

*9 J, Béranger, Recherches sur Vaspect idéologique du principat (1953), 
ch. 2, especially pp. 55-68. 

* Pliny, Ep., X, 58, 66, and 72. The ingenious author of the life of 
Macrinus (8. H.A.) tells us that in order to avoid setting precedents 
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sible to identify a continuity of policy in other more important 
administrative spheres? I believe that it is, even in the military 
and foreign policy area where the two reigns have been taken 
as totally dissimilar. Two features of Trajan’s external policy 
in particular seem to be in a direct continuation of Flavian 
methods and aims. That both Domitian and Trajan fought the 
Dacians can be asserted to be not much more than a historical 
accident, arising from the contemporary development and as- 
pirations of the Dacian kingdom under such a man as Diurpa- 
neus or Decebalus. The theory of Carcopino f? that the Roman 
conquest of Dacia was motivated by the desire to capture the 
gold of the Carpathians has deservedly not attracted much sup- 
port; the general historical and military situation and the fact 
that in both reigns (if we may trust the sources) the Dacians 
appear to have been the aggressors allow us to discount it. The 
procedure in the two reigns is remarkably similar, partly as a 
result of the enemy initiative on each occasion ; after initial dif- 
ficulties, Domitian and his forces penetrated into previously un- 
occupied areas *® but the decision was not taken to form a new 
province; apparently the emperor hoped it would be less costly 
to maintain a stable situation by a subvention. He has been 
much maligned for this by those who think expenditure of man- 
power negligible in relation to cash expenditure. Subsequently 
all was «to do over again; but Trajan too, despite apparent 
success, found that the first Dacian war produced no permanent 
settlement and was induced to annex, after a long and expensive 
campaign, the Carpathian heartland of Dacian “ imperialism.” 
Therefore notwithstanding the eventual change of frontier policy, 
we have to recognise in this case too a gradual progression, not 
a sudden reversal.°° | 

In the East Trajan appears at first sight to have changed 
poliey more drastically than anywhere else. Flavian attitudes to 


himself, Trajan never answered libelli—an attitude that seems improb- 
able in the light of Pliny’s correspondence. 

48 J. Carcopino, Points de vue sur Vimpérialisme romain (1939), 
ch. 2 (= Dacia, I [1924], p. 48). | 

“The Adamklissi altar is now shown to be Domitianic; Dacia (2nd 
series), V (1961), pp. 345-63. i 

som, A.. Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War (1948), pp. 107-8: “As 
far as the Danube is concerned, Domitian and Trajan ... may be said 
to have acted throughout on the same principles.” 
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Parthia had at first been diplomatic and indeed pacific; Ves- 
pasian’s refusal to assist Vologeses against the Alani suggests 
that he preferred other methods to direct attack. But through- 
out the Flavian period the work of strengthening the Eastern 
frontier went on. The great network of roads built in the eastern 
parts of Asia Minor and behind the Syrian frontier, largely 
under Domitian,®** were of course intended to facilitate defence; 
but as we know only too well today, defence is often only another 
name for aggression, and what facilitates military movement 
may prove useful either in defence or attack. The completion 
of this system was achieved under Trajan. Advanced communi- 
cations are not of great use without sound rear links. The 
Flavian work was crowned by Trajan’s rebuilding of the Via 
Egnatia, and nearer home still the new or refurbished route from 
Beneventum, the Via Traiana.? Thus a complete road-link 
from the capital to the area of intended aggression had been 
provided by the successive efforts of the two dynasties. Founda- 
tion of colonies by Trajan as rear bases for the frontier forces 
in these areas followed the Flavian pattern, notably in Caria 
and Cilicia and the Transjordan. Thus, if Trajan’s elaborate 
preparations were in fact aimed at aggression in the Hast, they 
tested on a basis of Flavian defence policy, without which the 
invasion of Mesopotamia would have been a much more difficult 
if not impossible task.9? 

An inscription discovered about fifteen years ago on the shores 
of the Caspian near Baku, apart from its interest as the eastern- 
most Latin inscription yet found, shows that Domitian com- 
pleted a barrier against the invasion of friendly Albania from 


517, L. S., 253 and 268, the latter naming seven provinces in which 
Domitian “vias stravit per Caesennium Gallum.” As the areas are 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, and 
Armenia, Minor, the main concern was obviously the Eastern frontier. 
T. Pomponius Bassus, former legate to Trajan senior in Asia, was leg. 
Aug. pr. pr. in Cappadocia from 96 for some years and placed Nerva’s 
name on a number of milestones, the road-building having clearly been 
done in the previous reign. R.-E., XXI, 2, cols. 2335-6; cf. D. Magie, 
Roman Rule... (1950), I, pp. 572-9. 

5?0n the Via Egnatia restoration see P. Collart, B.O.H., LIX 
(1953), p. 395. 

53 Cf. A. Garzetti, “La politica amministrativa di Traiano," Stud. 
Rom., VIII (1960), pp, 136-7; Magie, op. cit., pp. 595 and 605. 
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beyond the Caucasus, just as Vespasian is known to have helped 
the king of the Iberi to build walls for the same purpose.** Like 
Trajan, Domitian had shown great interest in Armenia and 
beyond; and Grosso is of the opinion that his “ politica prot- 
tetiva si erg rivelata . . . sostanzialmente imperialistica, sotto 
una parvenza di altruismo magnanimo e generoso." 5 However, 
this protective screen seems somehow to have broken down, prob- 
ably owing to Roman preoceupation on the Danube; in 114 the 
“Summit” at Hlegeia involved the acceptance of fides from 
several peoples of the Caucasus area and the “ giving of a king ” 
to the Albani (Dio Cass., 17-23; Eutr., VITI, 31, 22 and coins). 
The Callidromus affair reported by Pliny (Ep., X, 74) certainly 
suggests that if the cordon still existed it was not impenetrable, 
if Decebalus could so communicate with Pacorus. The most 
valuable discussion of the whole situation, including motivation, 
is that of Lepper.?? In so far as the Eastern policy of the Roman 
Empire was not wholly opportunistie, he is correct in pointing 
out that the personal characteristics of emperors made little dif- 
ference to it; the process (in this case the strengthening of the 
Eastern frontier) “was apt to go on unassisted.” But it has 
been shown above that Domitian and Trajan did lend a certain 
amount of assistance here, though the statement might be made 
to bear a very much wider application to many aspects of Im- 
perial policy and institutions. 

Both emperors were great builders. Some of their works may 
well be considered ostentatious, being intended to magnify the 
prestige of the princeps; others were obviously utilitarian. Now 
when the Julio-Claudian dynasty came to an end, one of its 
greatest building projects, Nero’s Golden House, was left un- 
completed, and the successful dynasty at once proceeded to seek 


5t The Bejuk-Dasch inscription: F. Grosso, “ Aspetti della politica 
orientale di Domiziano,” Zpigraphica, XVI (1954), pp. 117 ff. Ves- 
pasian and the Iberi: C.I.L. IH, 6052, a Greek inscription found at 
Tbilisi. 

55 Grosso, art. cit. pp. 162-3. The taking over of the Kingdom of 
Herod Agrippa II is set in 93 or thereabouts by Th. Frankfort in 
Hommages à A. Grenier (1902), II, p. 666, and may be seen as evi- 
dence of a forward Eastern frontier policy of Domitian. 

59 Trajan’s Parthian War (1948). J. Guey, Essai sur la guerre 
Parthique de Trojan (1937), followed Carcopino in finding a financial 
motive for both Dacian and Parthian wars (p. 106). 
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favour by using part of the area for public purposes. Thus the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, begun by Vespasian and completed under 
Domitian, occupied the site and perhaps utilised the excavations 
destined for Nero's ornamental lake. Not long afterwards Tra- 
jan's baths rose on and amongst the existing buildings of the 
Golden House itself. Yet another area was developed by Hadrian 
as the great Temple of Venus and Rome. On the other hand, 
when the Flavian Dynasty ended with Domitian's assassination, 
no such reversal of his architectural projects took place, though 
some people affected to see a new dispensation as sweeping as 
that following the accession of the Flavians. Instead, Trajan 
continued with the Forum and also other buildings under con- 
struction—if we may believe Aurelius Victor (Caes. 13). He 
did not demolish Domitian's fairly grandiose Palatine building; 
but proceeded rather to attempt some emulation of his prede- 
cessor by a restoration and amplification of the Circus Maximus, 
as & counterpart to the prestigious Colosseum. And he even 
managed to outdo him in the matter of arches." It is probably 
true that Trajan, once in possession of the Dacian treasure, far 
outdid his predecessor in the provision of publie utilities, in- 
cluding the harbour works at Ancona and Centumeellae, the 
Aqua Traiana, to name only a few of the most conspicuous. To 
put all of these down to altruism or better, paternalism may 
be over-ingenuous; the total effect of the vast Trajanie building 
programme certainly comprises a factor of self-advertisement. 

Both emperors took a notable interest in agriculture, especi- 
ally in Italy. Domitian’s notorious edict of 92 restricting vine- 
growing outside Italy was probably issued at the request of the 
senate, since Senators were the largest owners of Italian vine- 
yards. Moreover this has not been listed among the monstrous 
crimes he committed. An inscription shows it being maintained 
in force by Trajan in Africa, and it was not abolished before 
the reign of Probus. The coins, as already mentioned, show a 
considerable emphasis on ANNONA, and both emperors give 


57 Trajan’s self-advertisement by means of arches, at Ancona, Bene- 
ventum and elsewhere should make the witticism recorded by Suetonius, 
Dom., 13, equally applicable to the later ruler. The Cireus Maximus, 
I. L. S., 286. 

580. T. L., VIII, 25902,2 (Villa Mariana). See V. Sirago, D'Italia 
agraria sotto Troiano (1958), especially pp. 259 ff. 
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unexpected agricultural attributes to abstract types such as 
FIDES and SALUS. The institution of the alimenta may be 
mentioned in this connection. Long ago it was suggested that 
they were begun under Domitian; most scholars dissent, though 
private institutions of the kind are attested earlier. But Sirago 
is no doubt correct in seeing in both the edict and the alimenta 
examples of imperial interference, which whether intentionally 
or not aeted repressively upon the normal operations of the 
agricultural community. Accordingly both Domitian and Tra- 
jan provide instances of the process which eventually led to the 
domination of the agrarian scene by the great imperial estates.9? 

In the foregoing observations on various aspects of imperial 
activities and policies under Domitian and Trajan I have not 
adduced any new material nor original interpretations of many 
of the aspects dealt with. My aim has been to show, by bringing 
together evidence from very diverse aspects of their respective 
governments, how closely Trajan followed the lines established 
by the preceding dynasty and by Domitian in particular. Some 
of the matters dealt with are far more weighty than others; the 
consensus of material of widely differing degrees of importance 
I take to be in itself a major piece of confirmatory evidence of 
the absence of any change in the type between the monarchies of 
Domitian and Trajan; that there was no reaction or reversion 
under Trajan to any earlier dispensation, and that the progress 
of autocracy continued unchecked (after the shaky and short- 
lived reaction of Nerva) with Trajan just as with the Flavians. 


K. H. WATERS. 
UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, 
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8° Asbach, Römische Kaisertum (1896), p. 188. A. Stein in R.-Z., 
IV, col. 144 (M. Cocceius Nerva) did not reject the possibility, though 
it has not been generally accepted. The Veleia and Ligures Baebiani 
schemes (Z. L. 8., 6675, 6509; see Sirago, op. cit., pp. 275 ff. and R. P. 
Dunean-Jones, P. B. S. R., XXXII [1964] p. 123) are the best known but 
not necessarily the oldest; one of them was certainly preceded by a 
pilot scheme. For private alimentary institutions, C. I. L., X, 5056 and 
XI, 1602. 

60 Sirago, op. cit., n. 55. 
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Appendir A 


The following are the individuals active in the relevant period 
classed as amici by J. A. Crook, Consilium Principis (1955), 
Prosopographical Index, pp. 148 ff. 


M. Annius Verus no, 28 P.I.R. A605 
Arrius Antoninus 32 sf A1086 
Sex. Attius Suburanus 42a, e A1368 
Aurelius Fulvus 50 8 A1510 
Baebius Macer 56 e B20 
P. Calvisius Ruso Iulius Frontinus 79a e C350 
x Corellius Rufus 109 n C1294 
A. Cornelius Palma Frontonianus 120 e C1412 
x Dio Coceeianus 133a zz D93 
Cn. Domitius Lucanus 135a " D162 
Cn. Domitius Tullus n « D187 
Fabricius Veiento 148 e Fol 
Q. Glitius Agricola 101a s G181 
Javolenus Priscus 239 E J14 
Sex. Julius Frontinus 178 e 4322 
Ti. Julius Candidus Marius Celsus 174 s J241 
C. Antius Aulus Iulius Quadratus 184 j J507 
L. Iulius Ursus 190 4 J630 
L. Iulius Ursus Servianus 191 s" J831 (?—5609) 
x Iunius Mauricus 195 t JTL 
L. Licinius Sura 209 R.-E. Lie. 167 
x Lusius Quietus 216 P.I. R? 1325 
L. Neratius Marcellus 234 N43 
Neratius Priscus 235 e N46 
x M. Palfurius Sura 245 RR. XVII, 3, 97-8 
Cn. Pedanius Fuscus Salinator 250 P.I.R. P143 
C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus 263 i P371* 
C. Pompeius Planta 271 R-P. XXI, 2, 2283-5 
A. Publilius Celsus 280 P.I.R P782 
x Silius Italicus 305 di C474 
Q. Sosius Senecio 309 R.-H. IIIA, 1180 
D. Terentius Scaurianua 320 P.I. R> T68 
D. Valerius Asiaticus 3272 R.-H. VII, 2, 2346 
x L. Verginius Rufus 337 P.I.R. V284 
x T. Vestricius Spurinna 339 R-E, Suppl. Bd. VII, 1623-4 


x — Those who may at some time or other have been out of favour 
with, or hostile to, either the regime of Domitian or that of Trajan. 


RING COMPOSITION IN ARISTOTLE'S ATHENAION 
POLIT EIA. 


Since the publieation of the London papyrus in 1891, Aris- 
totle’s Ath. Pol. has been viewed primarily as a source-book for 
constitutional historians. 'This emphasis is natural enough but 
it has been, I think, partially responsible for a comparative 
neglect of other aspects of the work, particularly from a literary 
point of view. There is only one relatively full-scale literary 
critique, Georg Kaibel’s Stil und Text," which appeared in 
1893. Kaibels treatment is largely a discussion of textual 
problems and analysis of the language and periodic structure of 
individual passages, and he only rarely, and usually with unfor- 
tunate results, ventured into larger questions of the work’s 
organization. He concluded that, by regular stylistic criteria, 
it was legitimate to treat the Ath. Pol. as a “ Kunstwerk”; at 
the same time, he pointed to certain stylistic deficiencies which 
seemed to justify the hypothesis that Aristotle had never under- 
taken or completed a final revision of the work. 

Many of the stylistic deficiencies discussed by Kaibel and 
others are more apparent than real.” In some cases, unnecessary 
suspicion of the text and mistaken judgments about Aristotle’s 
abilities as an historian have been due to a failure to recognize 
that Aristotle uses repetition, particularly in the form of ring 
composition, as a major structural device in both the historical 
(chs. 1-41) and systematic (chs. 42-69) parts of the Ath. Pol. 


1 Stil und Text der TIOAITEIA AOHNAION des Aristoteles (Berlin, 
1893), hereafter Kaibel In “The Structure of Aristotle’s ATHE. 
NAION POLITEIA," H.S.O.P. LXVII (1963), pp. 115-46 (hereafter 
Keaney), I have attempted to show that the major structural principle 
of the narrative from Solon to the end of the fifth century is a teleo- 
logical pattern, which describes the progression of a particular subject 
(here, the Athenian democracy) from a small beginning to a quasi- 
determined end. In this article, I discuss the technique of ring com- 
position as an organizing principle of discrete sections of the Ath. Pol. 

? The hypercriticism which characterized much of the earliest scholar- 
ship on the Ath. Pol., especially in Germany, has left its mark on the 
most recent commentary, K. von Fritz and E. Kapp, Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens and Related Texts (New York, 1950). 
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Ring composition, the technique of repeating at the end of a 
structural unit a word or phrase or theme with which tbe unit 
began, has a long history in Greek literature.” It is occasionally 
termed an archaic technique and, in its simplest form, was un- 
doubtedly occasioned by early, especially oral, conditions of com- 
position and presentation. It is, however, a flexible device and 
fully adaptable to the needs of later, more literate ages.* 

The standard discussion of ring composition is van Otterlo’s, 
and it is useful to begin with his definitions and later qualify 
them where necessary. The first type (which I shall refer to as 
the simple form) is defined (p. 3) in the following way: “ das 
an den Anfang gestellte Thema eines bestimmten Abschnitts 
wird nach einer längeren oder kürzeren sich darauf beziehenden 
Ausführung am Schluss wiederholt, so dass der ganze Abschnitt 
durch Sätze gleichen Inhalts und mehr oder weniger ähnlichen 
Wortlauts umrahmt und so zu einem einheitlichen, sich klar 
vom Kontext abhebenden Gebilde geschlossen wird.” This may 
be schematized as: A—discussion—A’, 

Within the simple form, van Otterlo (p. 7) distinguishes two 
functions; the first, as above, he terms “inclusorisch”; the 
second, * anaphorisch." The difference between the two is that 
the second encloses a digression within a narrative, so that it 
would be schematized: narrative—beginning of digression (À) 
—digression—end of digression (À!)——narrative resumed. An 
example of the anaphoric function which van Otterlo uses and 


* The fullest treatment of ring composition is by W. A. A. van Otterlo, 
“ Untersuchungen über Begriff, Anwendung und Enstehung der griech- 
isehen Ringkomposition," Med. d. Nederl. Akad. v. Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, VII (1944), pp. 1-46. Van Otterlo 
does not discuss the Ath. Pol. in his survey. For more recent discus- 
sions, see N, G. L, Hammond, “ The Arrangement of Thought in the 
Proem and in other parts of Thucydides I,” C. Q., N.S. IL (1952), pp. 
127-41 (Hammond does not use the term ring composition); R. Katició, 
* Die Ringkomposition im ersten Buche des Thukydideisehen Geschichts- 
werkes,” W.S. LXX (1957), pp. 179-96; R. Katitic, “Die Durch- 
führung der Ringkomposition in der Ps. Xenophontischen "Adyvalwv 
wortrela,” Živa Antika, V (1955), pp. 267-73; and, more generally, 
A. Lesky, A History of Greek Literature (London, 1966), p. 917 (index 
s. v. Ring-composition). 

* Perhaps the most well-known use of the technique in fourth-century 
prose is the solemn prayer with which Demosthenes begins and ends the 
prooemium to the De Corona. 
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one which is relevant to a chapter of the Ath. Pol. later to be 
discussed is found in Herodotus’ narrative about Cleisthenes 
(V, 66-9). After mentioning that Cleisthenes increased the 
number of Athenian tribes, Herodotus says (67, 1): ravra à, 
Soxéew enol, épiuéero 6 KAcıodevns obros ròv éovro) pyrpordropa 
KAeıodevea tov Sırvövos röpavvov. There follows a digression about 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, which ends at 69, 1: ó 8 95 ‘A@yvaios 
KAetoÜÉévgs . . . róv Sudvupov KAeodeven épuvjcaro.? Herodotus 
then returns to a fuller discussion of the tribal reforma. 

There is also a developed form of the device, not mentioned 
by van Otterlo, which combines its inclusory and anaphoric 
functions (I shall refer to this as the complex form). It can be 
illustrated from the early chapters of Herodotus, I, in which he 
discusses the general theme of Asiatic expansionism.® 


A (6,1): Kpoicos .. . rüpavvos 88 Ovéwy Tv évrós "AAvos rorapod, 
KTÀ. 

B (6, 2): otros ó Kpoivos . . . rovs piv Kareorpéjaro ‘EdAjvey és 
$ópov draywynv, roUs 86 didovs wpocemoujcaro. karcoTpéjaro 
pev "lovás re Kai AioAéas kal Awpiéas, krÀ. He recounts the 
history of the Mermnadai, the attack on Ephesus and on the 
Ionians and Aeolians (26, 2-3) and sums up the theme 
begun in B. 

Bt (27, 1) : ós 86 dpa of èv rp "Aoin “EAAqves karearpádaro és dópov 
draywynv, kr. He mentions Croesus’ intentions to attack 
the islands and returns to the theme of A. 

A? (28, 1) : xpóvov de ércyevouévov kot kareorpapqiévoy axedöv eráyrov 
rov Evrös "AÀvos moTauov olkguévov, KTA. 


There follows a catalogue of the peoples conquered, and Hero- 
dotus effects the transition to his next topic, the visit of Solon to 


5 Although I use this example to illustrate the use of the device in a 
digression, it should be pointed out that it is a variety of what I call 
the complex form. That is, the narrative of V, 66-9, 2 runs: struggle 
between Isagoras and Cleisthenes (A: Eawobueros 96 ò KAeiwférgs kTÀA.) — 
Cleisthenes increased the number of tribes (B)—-in imitation of his 
grandfather (C)—digression—in imitation of his grandfather (C1)— 
Cleisthenes increased the number of tribes (B')—narrative of struggle 
resumed (At: y rad uépe 6$ éoootpevos ó 'loayópus). 

sI follow here H. Immerwahr, T. A.P. A., LXXXVII (1956), pp. 
254-5, who uses the term chiastie structure instead of ring composition. 
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Sardis, by another repetition (29, 1): xareorpappévov 8$ tovrwv, 
KTÀ. 

If these passages were to be interpreted in mechanical terms, 
the inner (B) elements would serve an anaphoric function, with 
B* closing off a digression, while the outer (A) elements would 
be inclusory, with A! ending the discussion of the main topic. 
Such an interpretation does not allow for the flexibility of the 
device and makes Herodotus captive to the form he has imposed 
on his material. As Immerwahr (p. 225) has shown, Hero- 
dotus uses the technique here for different reasons. The first is 
to express two themes. “ The conquest of the Greeks initiates 
the theme of the East-West confliet, and the mention of Croesus? 
empire initiates the theme of the rise of Asiatic power." His 
second purpose is to subordinate one theme to the other. “ The 
latter theme, by its outer position in the chiastie structure, is 
marked clearly as the more important of the two, for it leads 
directly to the Persian logoi. The East-West conflict is sub- 
ordinated to the theme of Asiatic expansionism; the latter is 
the main theme of the work." 

The complex form, then, may be summarized in the following 
way: A-B—discussion—B!-A!, I have discussed this example 
from Herodotus at some length because Aristotle uses the com- 
plex form in much the same way; that is, it enables him to 
distinguish two topics for the sake of clarity and, for the sake 
of emphasis, frequently to subordinate one to the other. In dis- 
cussing the use of the technique in the Ath. Pol., the progression 
wil be the systematic part, the simple form in the narrative 
and the complex form in the narrative. Frequently, it will be 
sufficient to do little more than point out that the technique is 
used; other passages will require more extensive treatment.’ 


"Since I restriet the term ring composition to passages in which 
repetition is used to enclose structural units, I reserve to this note dis- 
eussion of other passages in which repetition serves different functions. 
In 15, 3, Aristotle says: vıryoas ó6 Tv émi TlaAAyrlöı wayyy kal Aafov 
rj» móMy kal wapeMóuevos rov Öhnov TA ÜwAa, karetyev ön thy Tupavvlda 
BeBalues* kal Ná£tov ùv üpxovra xaréornoe AvyOapuv. mTapeiNe d& ToU Syyov 
ra öra révde rèv rpdror. Here the repetition introduces a digression (or 
& long footnote) but the digression is not rounded off by another repe- 
tition. In the course of the narrative about Peisistratus, a brief evalu- 
ative judgment (14, 3: Ilete(arparos 5& AaBav rhv daxhy Owbkec rà kowá, 
moAırıkös prov Ñ Tupavvırös) is repeated in 16, 3, where it serves 
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In the description of the contemporary constitution, there are 
four instances of ring composition, all of the simple or inclusory 
type. The description begins with the statement (42, 1): 
peréyovow pey ris moAırelas oi È dudorépwy yeyovóres dorüv, éyypá- 
povrat & eis rovs Önudras éxtwxaidexa Eryn yeyovóres. Gray 8 éyypá- 
gevrat «ri. A discussion of the examination by demesmen and 
of the ephebate follows, and Aristotle concludes (48, 1): rà 
piv o)v cepi thy Tov mwoALTOV éyypadyy Kal robs épyBous TovTor 
Exeı tov rpöwov. Here the repetition is effected by éyypad»jv, and 
its particular expression, rovrey rév rpórov, is frequently used 
by Aristotle to close off discussion of a topic in the Ath. Pol. and 
in other works. He uses the same expression in the second 


as an introduction to a fuller evaluation of Peisistratus. In the course 
of this evaluation, the substance of a remark contrasting the tyranny 
of Peisistratus with that of his sons (16, T: ovvé8y yap Darepov taeka- 
Hever Tay vlewv Tog yevérOa TpaxuTépay Thy dpxyv) is repeated at 19, 1, 
where it introduces a full discussion of the topic. Similarly, in the 
systematic part, part of the general introduction to the treatment of 
the magistrates (43, l: xetporovoiio: 66 kal ras mpös rò» móAeuov ámácas) 
is repeated to introduce the discussion of military officials (61, 1). 

Aristotle also uses repetition to underscore the development of a 
motif. The confidence of the Athenian demos, based on military, 
especially naval, supremacy and reflecting itself in increasing political 
power, begins after Marathon (22, 2: Oappovrros ön rov önuov), continues 
after Salamis (24, 1: @appotens jën rüs móNews [cf. Pol., II, 12, 1274812: 
THs vavapxlas yap év rois Mydixois ð Sijpos alrıos yerdpevos Ebpornuarlodn, 
and Pol. VIII, 6, 1341a30: wera rà Mnöıra Spovnnarıodevres krÀ.]), and 
reaches its full development when Pericles mpourpeyev ri» móM» èrm 
Thy vavrikàv Öbvapır, é£ Ns cuvéBn Oappjcayras rots moAkobs dracay rIv 
moAırelav uüXXov ü'yew els avTobs. 

The theme of a rise in population assisting the growth of democracy 
(23, 1: mpogA8ev 4 móXs, dua Tfj Önuorparla karà puxpdy abkavoudvn) 
begins the account of the political domination of the Areopagus after 
the Persian Wars and also ends that account (25, 1: Gpgewev h moMrela 
mpoecTíTOY» trav ’Apeomarırüv, kalrep bropepopévyn Kara pgaxpóv.  abtavouévov 
86 ToU mX548ovs krh. [the contrast between Öbrodepoudvn and aùavopévov, 
and the idea contained in xarà ucxpoy are elements of what I have 
referred to as the basic teleological pattern of the Ath. Pol.: ef. Keaney, 
pp. 118 and 132-4]). 

Finally, the dramatic account of the efforts to restore democracy at 
the end of the fifth century is highlighted by the use of the same 
language at two crucial points in the narrative (39, 1: xarakafóvros 
OpacvBoóXov perà rar puyáðwv vM» ... droxwpnaavres; 40, 1: xarada- 
Bóvrev TOv dd Suds rj» Movrixlar . . . éravaxopücavres). 

5 Of. 16, 1; 26, 1; 32, 2; and 35, 1. Cf, also e.g. Pol, II, 12, 
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instance, his discussion of the archons, which begins (55, 1): 
oi òè Kadovpevor äpxovres krA. and ends (60, 1): rà uiv otv mepi 
Tous Ü äpxovras roUroy exe. TOY TpóTOV. 

The other two instances do not use this expression but per- 
form the same function. Well along in his treatment of the 
boule, Aristotle says (47, 1): ovvótouket de Kal rais dAAats dpxais 
rà mAeiora. Some of the various officials with whom the boule 
cooperates are specified, and Aristotle concludes (49, 4) ow- 
Stotxel de Kal rais Añas dpxais rà mwAcioÜ' as eros elreiv. Some 
have thought the repetition in 49, 4 superífluous.? Kaibel (pp. 
25-6) recognized that it was not merely an interpolation (or 
scribal error) because of the addition of ds éros elreiv.° He 
could only account for the repetition by suggesting that Aris- 
totle had written 49, 4 as part of a first draft and failed to 
excise it in a later revision. The suggestion is unnecessary and 
repetition is no reason to question the text. Wilamowitz * was 
right to say that the repetition shows that Aristotle is not going 
into more details. 

After discussing the makeup and certain internal procedures 
of the boule, Aristotle takes up the topic of its judicial com- 
petence (45, 1): 4 8& fov? wpdtepoy piv Av Kupla Kal Xpnnasıv 
Enpisoaı kai Shoat kal üroxreivaı. He describes how the boule lost 
this power, goes on to detail two other areas in which the de- 
cision of the boule is no longer kvpía, adr’ édéoipos eis TO Sixaory- 
pov and sums up the discussion at the beginning of 45, 4: rovrov 
piv otv dxupds otw % Bow]. According to one critic,” it is tiring 
to read that the boule no longer possesses this or that compe- 
tence, and ch. 45 is an illustration of the author’s defective 
ability to organize his material. Similarly, Kaibel (p. 26) finds 
the style irregular: “da der Rath hier keiner ändren Behörde 


1274b28 and VI, 7, 1321b3. For the use of mèy od» to conclude a narra- 
tive, see Sandys’ index, s. v. 

? The whole sentence was excised by van Herwerden and van Leeuwen 
in their Leiden edition of 1891. 

79 ùs elmeiv is used at 2,3 (where it also occurs in a pattern of ring 
composition) to signal that Aristotle is not going into any more detail 
in that chapter, and at 57, 1 és Émos elweiv closes off the discussion of 
the religious duties of the basileus. 

n TJ, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, I (Berlin, 
1893), pp. 214-15. 

1? V, von Schoeffer, J. A. W., LXXXIII (1896), p. 212. 
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gegenübergestellt wird, wäre die natürliche Wortstellung viel- 
mehr xupia 8° jv 5 BovAn KTA” 

I have argued the contrary elsewhere.!? It is the main theme 
of the Ath. Pol. that the demos (specifically the popular 
dikasteria) increases its power by appropriating functions which 
originally belonged to other organs of the State (archons, 
Council of the Areopagus, boule). There are indeed two aspects 
of Aristotle’s procedure here which are unusual, but they are 
deliberate. The first is that he begins his discussions of the 
boule’s functions with the judicial sphere. In the only other 
comparable discussions, concerning the archons, the judicial 
functions are the last to be mentioned.* Second, by beginning 
with matters over which the boule has lost final authority, he is 
emphasizing its weakness vis-d-vis the law-courts and adverting 
to his programmatic statement in 41, 2: kai yàp af ris BovAns 
kpioeıs els Tov Onuov eAyAvGacw. By his use of ring composition 
(mpórepov kvpía—-àxvpos), he is able to focus special attention on 
this weakness. 

For the historical part, I begin with some uses of the tech- 
nique in ch. 24. After the Persian Wars, Aristotle says, Aris- 
teides ovveBovrAcvey dyrt\apBdveoOat tis Tryenovlas, Kal karaßdvras èk 
Tay dypov oikeiv éy rë dore Tpobnv yap EoeaGar mäst, rois pev 
oTpatevopevots, rois 8€ dpovpovat, rois dt rà Kowa wparrovat’ el0^ otro 
Karacynoeıv THY hyenovlar. 

Two suggestions are made, that the Athenians seize the 
hegemony and that they live in the city. The two suggestions 
are not quite parallel, for the fulfillment of the first depends 
upon that of the second. The fulfillment of the second, according 
to Aristeides, is guaranteed: rpo@yy yàp Eoeodaı näo KrA., and, 
thus, the first suggestion will be fulfilled: 6’ ofrw grà. The ring 
composition (ris Yyeuovias—rnv Fyepoviay) shows that Aristeides’ 
suggestions form a structural unit, Aristotle uses the same 
device to take up the results of the suggestions in two more 
structural units. The first begins: weoßevres 8$ ravra, kal AaBdvres 
Tv ápyijv ® ara. and ends dpyeiv dy Érvxov dpxovres. The second 


18 Cf. Keaney, especially pp. 135-6. 

14 Cf. 56, 6-7 (archon); 57, 2-4 (basileus); 58, 2-3 (polemarch), and 
59, 2-6 (thesmothetes). 

15 The change from jycuorla to dpx} (on which see von Fritz-Kapp 
[above, note 2], p. 168) itself implies that Aristotle is thinking in 
terms of a process. 
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begins: kardornoav è xal rois ToÀÀots ebropiay tpodpis, dozep 
'Apurretógs elomyncaro; this is followed by a list of the segments 
of the population which receive public support, and the discus- 
sion ends (25, 1): 4 uiv oiv rpo *9 Sipe Ox rosrov eyiyvero. 

It has recently been stated +° that “when the AP was dis- 
covered, critics were more severe on this chapter than on any 
other except chapter 4.” The criticism has been of the organiza- 
tion of the chapter, as well as of its contents. For Kaibel (pp. 
179-80), the sentences beginning weofévres 8é and xaréorgcav 
sé have “ kein innerlicher Zusammenhang ” since the condition 
of the allies has nothing to do with the ebropia rpodys. The 
criticism may be true, but it is irrelevant. The connection be- 
tween hegemony and public support has already been made ex- 
plicit at the beginning of the chapter, which can properly be 
called an introduction to the topics which follow. As the struc- 
ture shows, the topics of dpy#, which includes the treatment of 
the allies, and of roop% are discussed separately. The separation 
is deliberate; Aristotle wants to show how the rpody7 affected not 
only the military capabilities of Athens (rois uiv orparevonevors, 
rois St bpovpoücı) but also, and especially, how it affected Athens’ 
inner political life (vois 8 rà Kowa wpdrrover). 

Similar reasoning can be applied to the criticism of the con- 
tents. The focus of this is that Aristotle has included ana- 
chronisms in his list of people receiving publie support, that is, 
he has transposed conditions obtaining after 462 to before that 
year. Further, it is alleged, Aristotle has involved himself in a 
contradiction: the list begins 8wacrai uiv yàp Tav éfakw yt, 
implying that Aristeides introduced pay for jurors, although we 
are later told that it was Pericles who xareoxedace nohobopär rois 
Stxaornpios (27, 4). 

Aristotle, however, does not say that Aristeides was directly 


169 J. Day and M. Chambers, Aristotle's History of Athenian De- 
mocracy — University of California Publications in History, LXXIII 
(1962), p. 124. Day-Chambers, who are critical of the contents of the 
chapter, quote with approval the judgment of B. Niese, Hist. Zeit., 
LXIX (1892), p. 42, that the discussion of rpodq is “ eine summarische 
Charakteristik der Demokratie nach ihre Ursachen und Wirkungen im 
Sinne der politischen Theorie,” but fail to note his earlier (p. 41) 
remark that Aristotle cannot have intended to say that “alles dieses 
schon von Aristeides eingerichtet sei.” 
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responsible (in the sense that Pericles was directly responsible 
[xarecxevace] for jurors’ pay) for any of the disbursements of 
public money which are listed. The Athenians xaréoryoay, Aris- 
teides eioyyyoaro. However this verb is precisely to be trans- 
lated,*” it connotes the first step in a process. And if the list be 
understood to refer to later stages in a process initiated by 
Aristeides,!? the charge of anachronism also becomes irrelevant. 
That Aristotle intended the list to be understood in this way is 
shown by his inclusion of jurors’ pay (and he was hardly 
capable of the contradiction imputed to him) and by his refer- 
ence in the list to the Peloponnesian War (róv torepov móAeuov). 

The next instance of the simple type of ring composition is 
found in chapters 30-2. After discussing the first proposals of 
the committee selected in 412 B. C., Aristotle continues (30, 1): 
kvpoÜévroy de rorey eAovro oday adrdy of mevraktoxiätoı ToUs. üva- 
ypáxovras thv moAırelav Exaroy Gvdpas. of de aipeÜÉvres dvéypayay kai 
éfyveyxay rade. There follow the constitution for the future in 
ch. 80 and the constitution for the present in ch. 31, and 
Aristotle sums up (32, 1): of uv oiv éxaréy of 9x0 rev wevrakioxıAiov 
rainy Aveypayav thy moAırelav. The transition to the next topic, 
the disposition of the committee’s proposals, is effected, as in 
Herodotus, I, 29, 1, by another repetition: éxixuvpwhévrey SE rosrov 
imo ToU mXÀjÜovs (cf. kvpaÜévrov de rovrwr). 

À somewhat different use of the technique is found in chapters 
39 and 40. Aristotle begins his account of the reconciliation be- 
tween Athenian factions in 403/2 at 39, 1: éyévovro 8 ai 
Stadveets er^ EokAcióov dpxovros xara tàs auvÖnkas racde. The terms, 
including the option of residence in Eleusis for those who 
desired it, are described in 39, 1-6, and this part of the nar- 
rative ends at 40, 1: yevopévwy St rovrov ray Siadtoewy krÀ. Here, 
the focus of the repetition is the reconciliation, but, rather than 
ending discussion of the topic, the repetition serves to split it 


V had suggested” (von Fritz-Kapp); “proposed” (Rackham); 
“empfohlen hatte” (Gigon); “habia iniciado” (Tovar); “avait con- 
seill6” (Mathieu-Haussoullier). In all other occurrences of the verb 
in the Ath. Pol., it has the technical sense of introducing a case into 
court, i.e. initiating the court-process. 

18 It was first so understood by Kenyon on p. 67 of his second edition 
(and presumably also in his first, to which I do not have immediate 
access). See von Fritz-Kapp, p. 169. 
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into two parts. Next to be discussed is how the reconciliation 
was achieved. This is treated in 40, 1-3, and the whole topic 
is concluded at 40, 4: SveAvOnoay de Kai mpös rots éy "EXevoive karov 
Kjoavras Erei Tpit pera THY E£oiknoiw, ézi Hevawérov Apxovros. 

Instances of the complex form of ring composition begin with 
Aristotle’s treatment of the political conditions before Solon 
and of Solon’s reforms. Starting with the statement (to which 
we will have to return) that there was stasis between the nobility 
and the masses (2, 1), he specifies the causes. 


A: yap abrév 4 moAıreia Tois re dÀXois ÖAryapyıry maar (political 
cause). 

D: xai 89 koi EdovAevov of mévyres rots TÀovoíow Kal aUTol Kal TÀ 
rexva Kal al yuvaikes (economic cause). He explains the basis 
of the economie douleia and continues. 

Bt: yarerdtatrov pèv ovv Kal mıkporarov jv Tois moAAois TÖV KaTa 
mv wodtrelay TO SovAdev* 

At: ob uiv dAAà Kal émi rois aAAoıs évoxépatvoy’ obdevds yap ws Eros 
eimeiv éróyyavov peréxovres. 


As in Herodotus, I, 6-28, two purposes for this structure can 
be distinguished. The economic background of the reforms is 
enclosed within a political background; this means that the eco- 
nomic cause is less important than and subordinate to the 
political cause.!? Second, as péy oov in B! shows, it is the B- 
elements which serve the inclusory function ; the economie cause 
is fully discussed and no more is said about it. Conversely, the 
A-elements, while they give the most essential characteristie of 
the government (óMyapxud] maoı—oVdevös peréxovres), are vague 
as to details (rois re dAAots—rois AaAkoıs) ; we expect a more 
precise discussion which is provided in the next chapter. 

This begins (3, 1): 9v 8 4 rdés ras ápxaías moAıreias ris mpd 
Apdxovros * rodde. ras pty dpxas xabiotacay dpiotiviny Kal mAovriv- 


1? For an argument that Aristotle is here improving on the account 
of Androtion, see Keaney, pp. 123-4. 

20T assume that in the original (i.e. uninterpolated) text this will 
have run ris mpd ZédAwvos, matching the references to Solon in 2, 2 and 
3, 5. Another argument, if one is needed, that ch. 4 is an interpolation, 
not inserted by Aristotle, is that it does not fit into the pattern of ring 
compsition in chs. 2, 3, and 5. 
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Syv.2* jpyov 66 rò uev mpwrov 8a Biov kv. There follows a brief 
history of the archonship and a description of the function of the 
archons which ends (3, 5): rà uév oby wepi ras àpyàs rotroy eye 
voy Tpómoy. Aristotle then summarizes the main functions of 
the Council of the Areopagus and concludes (8, 6) : 7 yàp alpeoıs 
Toy üpxóvrov dpiotiv8ny kal wAovrívógv jv, e& dy oi "Apeomayiraı 
kaßioravro. 816 kal móvg Tov àpxOv atry pepévyke Duk Biov kal viv. 
The structure of this chapter is similar to that of chs. 39-40 to 
the extent that there are two repetitions, the first of which (ra 
piv ovv krÀ.) serves to end discussion of part of a general topic. 
The second repetition here, however, has a new quality. It does 
not only repeat material from the beginning of the chapter, 
thereby bringing the chapter to a conclusion, but uses the ma- 
terial in a new and slightly different context. This particular 
variation is only found here, but it illustrates again the flexi- 
bility of the technique in skilled hands. 

Not only is each of these two chapters constructed with this 
technique, both chapters are enclosed within a wider structure 
which begins with 2, 1 and ends with 5, 1: 


A: peta 88 ravra avveßn oranıdoa, roís re yvopluovs kal rò mAnlos 
moAUy xpóvov. 

B: economic doulew (ch. 2) 

C: 4$ rafıs ris dpxaias moAırelas (ch. 3) 

Ct: roradrys 06 ris rdfews obeys Ev vj morela,” 

Bt: ka rv moAAüv dovAeuoyruv rois ÖAlyoıs. 

At: ävreorm tois yvoptnoıs 6 Önnos. loxvpüs 8 ris oTdoews odans kal 
mody xpóvov ayrikabypevwy AAAA KTH. 


This is the most elaborate pattern of ring composition in the 
Ath. Pol. and is surely intended to underscore the importance 
of the content. The controlling theme of the structure and of 
the whole introduction to Solon is the stasis, its causes and its 
duration. It is the stasis which called forth Solon, whom 


?: E. Drerup, Mnemosyne, 3rd Ser., X (1941), p. 6, thought that this 
sentence should be excised as a doublet of 3, 6. 

?? Kaibel, p. 85, has a good discussion of the periodic structure of 
the beginning of this chapter. 

33 I do not think it indeliberate that the history of Athenian democ- 
racy from Solon to 404/3 begins with the theme of stasis and ends 
(40, 4) with the theme of reconciliation. 
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eiAoyro row) SiahAaxri kai dpyovra (5, 2): with Solon, in turn, 
is the dpyy Önuorparlas (41, 2). 

The next instance of the technique is in the account of Solon's 
constitutional reforms. This begins at 7, 2: durafe rjv mortelar 
rövde röv rpówov. Shortly thereafter Aristotle takes up the magis- 
trates: ras peydAas ?* dpyds. The end of this topic is signaled at 
9, 1: rà pev oiv wept tàs dpyas rovroy eye Tov rpórov, and the end 
of the whole discussion at 11, 1: sardas & rav moMreiav Övzrep 
pyra. tpomov KTÀ. 

Aristotle next (11, 1) remarks that there was a certain 
amount of hostile reaction to the reforms. Wishing to avoid 
this, Solon droönulav éroujoaro xar épmopíav dpa Kal Bewpiay eis 
Aityvrrov krÀ. There follows a discussion of Solon’s attitude 
toward the rival economie classes, with long snatches of his 
poems, and the discussion is concluded (13, 1): rjv uiv oiv 
droSnpiay eroujoaro dia raras tàs alrlas. As in 32, 1, the tran- 
sition to the next topic is effected by another repetition: YsAwvos 
& dwrodnyjoavros krÀ. 

The next great advance of the Athenian constitution toward 
radical democracy was made as a result of Cleisthenes’ reforms, 
and Aristotle uses the same narrative technique which he used in 
the Solonian chapters. The account of Cleisthenes begins at 
20, 1: 


A: xaraAvfeions 8 ris Tupavvidos, doractafoy pos dAAnAovs Ioa- 
yopas ó Teodvöpov diros dy ray rupamwwv, xal KAewÜévgs rov 
yévous àv rov "AArueuyıdarv. 

B: arrepevos 8 rais éraipelars ó KAcioderns, rpoorydyero rov Önpov, 
dzobiBoUs 7G mAndeı mv moArrelav. Aristotle recounts the story 
of the intervention and expulsion of the Spartan Cleomenes, 
and the withdrawal and recall of Cleisthenes. 


** For this reading, see now M. Chambers, T. A. P. A. XCVI (1965), 
p. 34. 

?$ Aristotle uses here the related device of chiastic structure. The 
reaction was of two kinds; some censured the laws, others questioned 
their meaning (rà uà» Emrınövres rà 56$ dvaxplvorres). The two reactions 
are taken up in reverse order. Solon did not think it right for him to 
interpret (dinyeiodaı) the laws; he opposed both factions who objected 
to the laws. Again, the outer elements are the more important, for 
they look forward to the theme of stasis which is taken up in 13, 1. 
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Bt: xaracydvros 8 rot Sypou tà mpdynara, Kreobévns dyycpóv Tv kal 
Tod Syyov xpoararns. | 

At: airuiraro. yàp oxeddv Eyevoyro ris exBoARs Trav tvpávvæv ol 
"Aiknewvidat, kai aracıdlovres Tà moAA& SteréXcoay. 


Of all the chapters of the Ath. Pol., those which deal with 
the content, purpose, and chronology of Cleisthenes’ reforms 
have occasioned the most controversy. Some of this, I think, 
could have been avoided, if it had been recognized that Aristotle 
has organized ch. 20 in this way, that the organization affects 
the way he has adapted the account of his main source, Hero- 
dotus, and that the effects of this organization carry over into 
the contents of the succeeding chapters. The main purpose of 
the technique is to separate two different topics: here, two 
aspects of Cleisthenes’ political activity. The first is the tra- 
ditional Alemeonid opposition to the tyrants, which Cleisthenes 
continues against Isagoras, $(Aos ray rvpávvov. The second (and 
chronologically second) is the position he took against the noble 
families and which made him an ally of the demos. The two 
positions are summed up in Aristotle’s phrase (21, 1): dia uiv 
ovv tatras ras alrias éxlorevey ô Önpos To KAcıodever.”® 

It has always been recognized that Aristotle’s main source for 
ch. 20 is the narrative in Herodotus, V, 66-70, and it is con- 
venient to begin with some of the changes he has made over 
against that narrätive.”” The first change is his characterization 
of Isagoras $íAos róv rupdwov; Herodotus (V, 66, 1) says only 
that Isagoras was oixins Soxipov. Wade-Gery (p. 138) has said 
that this is an inference * from Herodotus’ narrative and is to 


3* C, Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution (Oxford, 1952), 
p. 332, thinks that this sentence refers only to At, which he claims is 
a “digression on the hostility of the Alkmaionidai to the tyrants.” 
Aristotle uses the plural (eirías: cf. 13,1), which means that the 
demos had more than one reason for trusting Cleisthenes. Nor, given 
the echoes of language (xaradvéelons 75s rupavvidos—éxBodys Tüv Tupar- 
vum; TOv 'AXkgewvibOv—ol "Akkpewvlöu; éaraclatovy—ecraciá(ovres), can 
At be considered a digression. Rather, oxeöör, qualifying alrıwraroı, 
looks forward to a genuine digression, on Cedon’s opposition to the 
tyrants (20, 5). 

? Of. H. T. Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek History (Oxford, 1958), 
pp. 136-9. i 

28 Tf it is an inference, it may not have been by Aristotle but by his 
source, presumably Androtion. It is not, however, certain that it is an 
inference; ef. B. D. Meritt, Hesperie, VIII (1939), p. 62. 
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be connected with the sentence quoted above about the tradi- 
tional hostility of the Alcmeonids to the tyrants. Whether or 
not it is an inference, at any rate it is clear why Aristotle made 
the change, viz. to specify (what is not explicit in Herodotus) 
to which political group Isagoras belonged. 

The same purpose attends the second change. Herodotus 
(V, 66, 2) says: éocotpevos dt ó KAaoÜérgs tov pov rpoceraipi£erar. 
In the Ath. Pol., this becomes $rrópevos 9 rais éraipetais 6 Kàer- 
oßevns rpoonydyero tov Djuov. Wade-Gery believed this to be 
another inference from Herodotus’ narrative, little more than 
an expansion of the idea contained in zpocera:piferar. Since, as 
we will see, the B-elements of the structure are tied to the 
account of the tribal reforms in ch. 21, I think it more likely 
that it is an inference from the nature of the tribal reforms, a 
main purpose of which was to break the power of the groups 
which Aristotle, perhaps anachronistically, termed  érawia. 
Again, the purpose of the change is to make clear the nature of 
the second type of political opposition which Cleisthenes faced. 

The same two positions, the one anti-tyrannical, the other 
anti-hetaireiat and pro-plethos, determine the structure of the 
next two chapters. At 21, 1, Aristotle begins: röre 02 rot cA ovs 
vpocoTrQKós. ? This phrase, which has been well described ?? as 


” The problem of the chronology of the tribal reforms, viz. whether 
they were ratified before or after the expulsion of Isagoras, would 
seem to depend for its solution on which of the two periods this phrase 
refers to. Hignett, op. cit. (above, note 26), pp. 332-3, refers it to 
the second period and assumes a chronological progression from ch. 20 
to ch. 21. The ring composition can show that the progression is thematie 
rather than chronological (and even within ch. 20 the chronological 
progression stops with B!). Further, it seems more natural to take 
the phrase “on that occasion Cleisthenes championed the plethos ” with 
reference to the first period, when spooyydyero röv öğuov, “ succeeded 
in attaching the demos to himself” (Thalheim’s conjecture, mpocjyero, 
is influenced by chronological assumptions similar to Hignett’s). 

From another point of view, R, Seager, A.J. P., LXXIV (1963), 
pp. 287-9, has rightly emphasized (after Wade-Gery, p. 147) that this 
chronology agrees with that of Herodotus, though his general argu- 
ment might have been strengthened if he had taken Herodotus’ sen- 
tence (V, 69, 2: preceding the tribal reforms): rò» ’A@ynvalwy dnuor 
apérepoy dmuwopuévov rére mdvrws mpds TA» ewurod poipay mpocebnxaro, 
with mpoonydyero róv Syyor rather than with róre rov mXj0ovs mpoerrynKds. 

80 Seager, p. 289. 
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a “proem to the detailed account of Cleisthenes’ measures” 
takes up the positive (i.e. pro-plethos) theme of and echoes 
the language of the B-elements of ch. 20 (xpooyydyere röv Sipov 
——rou Önnov mpoordrys). The first and most important measure 
mentioned is the increase in the number of tribes, and the 
motive for this measure (éxws nerdoxwor wAclovs THs moMrelas) 
again echoes the language of ch. 20 (dmodidots ro mANdea rv 
moAırelav). It must be emphasized that in ch. 21 we hear noth- 
ing of the anti-tyrannical stance of Cleisthenes, although these 
reforms undoubtedly will have affected the tyrants’ supporters.?! 
After discussing the reforms, Aristotle closes off this theme and 
begins another at 22, 1:°? xawods 8 dAXovs (SC. vógovs) Beivaz 
tov KAaabévn oroxafönevov rov mANdous, èv ols éréby kal ô mepi ToU 
Öorpakıapov yéuos. The new theme is ostracism, which is the 
most important feature of the narrative of ch, 21, and is the 
theme which concludes the chapter (recall of the ostracised in 


st For some effects of the tribal reforms on strongholds of the tyrants, 
see D. M. Lewis, “Cleisthenes and Attica,” Historia, XII (1963), pp. 
22-40, 

3? In note 29 I said that there was a thematic, rather than chrono- 
logical, progression from ch. 20 to ch. 21. The progression from ch. 20 
to ch. 22 is both thematic, as I argue in the text, and chronological. 
There are two ways in which the chronological progression is effected. 
The first is the introductory sentence of the chapter (before the law 
on ostracism is mentioned): rotrwy dd -yerouévwy Önkorıkwrepa mo) Ts 
ZöAwyos éyévero 4 woderela. The second is the dating of the bouleutic 
oath to the archonship of Hermocreon (22, 2), which begins a series of 
political events to 481/0 marked by archon-dates. At the beginning of 
the chapter, rovrwy 52 yevouévwy can only refer to the reforms described 
in ch. 21 which, as we have seen, were ratified before the expulsion of 
Isagoras. By delaying the first mention of ostracism, as he does, I 
think Aristotle may be implying that ostracism was not included in 
the first reforms but was ratified after the expulsion of Isagoras. This 
argument cannot be pressed too far, for the delayed mention of ostra- 
eism might be for thematic reasons. In the introductory sentence, Aris- 
totle is distinguishing between the constitution of Cleisthenes (41, 2: 
Snuorixwrépa ris ZöAwvos) and the constitution after him (moù nuori- 
kwrépa). Ostraciam, though a Cleisthenic institution, became important 
in the development of the democracy, not when it was first instituted, 
but when it was first applied. (I will argue in another paper, “The Text 
of Androtion F 6 and the Origin of Ostracism,” that there is no dis- 
crepancy in the chronology of ostracism between the accounts of Aris- 
totle and Androtion and, thus, there is no reason to doubt that Cleis- 
thenes created the institution.) 
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481/0: new residence requirements for those ostracised). The 
relevance of this theme to the anti-tyrannical stance of Cleis- 
thenes posited in ch. 20 is the motive behind the law. It was 
instituted because of the example of Peisistratus, who rpavvos 
kareorm; first to be ostracised was his relative Hipparchus, àv 
ov Kal pddiora roy vóuov £Ünkcv ó Kiuoderns, E£eAdvaı BovAoneros 
aùróv; ?* for the first three years that the law was used, the 
Athenians ostracised rods ray rupdvvev díAovs, dy xápw ó vópos 
éréOy. As in ch. 24, then, the Cleisthenic chapters consist of an 
introduction which sets up two themes. Each of these is dis- 
cussed separately, and ring composition is used in each of the 
three units. 

The last use of the technique in the historical part is in its 
final chapter. After adverting to the narrative which he had 
carried to 401/0 (40, 3), Aristotle begins with a reference to 
408: 


A: rére 88 kúpios 6 Syuos yevopeyos TÜV mpaypuárov, Eveornoato Tiv 
viv oboay moAıredav KTÀ. 

B: m 806 röv peraBodrAdy Evderarn tov àpiÜpóy abro. This is fol- 
lowed by the summary of constitutional changes, which 
ends: 

B!: &vöerdrn 8 4 perà Tv aro ugs Kal êk YIetpaiéeos Káfjo8ov, 

Al: db’ as dtayeyeryrar péxpt tis vov, det mpocemilaufávovsa To 
mAndeı riv Efovoiav. ämdyrwv yàp abrés abröy weroinker 6 Önpos 
KÜptoy KTÀ. 


Ch. 41 has two purposes.** The first is to sum up the con- 
stitutional history of Athens to the end of the fifth century 
(the eleventh metabole) : this is effected by the B-elements. The 
second (the A-elements) is to effect the transition from the 
historical narrative to the description of the contemporary con- 
stitution." The second purpose is accomplished not so much by 
the repetition as by the change in tense from A to A!. émoígocv 


*5 For this motive, cf. the passage from two lexica printed by Jacoby 
after Philochorus, 328 F 30: ... vóuos, dpfduevov vonoderhrarros Kheir- 
Gévous, fre rods rupdyvous kareAucev, Brws cuvexBdror Kal robs pious aurwr. 

*« Cf, Keaney, p. 128 and, for the principles of selectivity used in the 
summary of constitutional development, pp. 125-7. 

55 Compare (A) rà» viv odcay rodtrelay and (A!) ris viv with 42, 1: 
tye: 8' d$ viv kardorasıs ris moAırelas tévde ròv rpórov. 
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in A points to an historical act, meroiņngev in A! (cf. also diayeyé- 
vrar) describes a lasting result brought about by several acts, 
some of which, it would seem, Aristotle thought took place after 
404/3. This lasting result, which is also a brief characteriza- 
tion of the final form of democracy, is also described by the next 
sentence: xal wdvra dtorxeirar Yndicpacw Kal Sixacrypios, èv ols 6 
Önpös srw Ó Kparov. Kal yàp ai rns PovAns xplaeıs eis tov Onuov 
&AnAudacıv. The reference here is to those changes in the judicial 
competence of the boule (45, 1-4) previously discussed. It is 
not known at what date or dates the boule lost final jurisdiction 
in these matters, but by including them within his account of 
the contemporary constitution, Aristotle seems to imply that it 
happened after 404/3.°° Of one of them, the general competence 
to fine, imprison, and pass sentence of death, Hignett?' with 
some justice remarks that if the boule “had ever exercised these 
powers, the most plausible explanation is that it had illegally 
usurped them on the instigation of Archinos after ihe restora- 
tion of 403 and had retained them until the demos took them 
away again.” 

It is by now clear to what extent and with what variety Aris- 
toile used repetition and ring composition in shaping especially 
the narrative portion of the Aih. Pol. It remains to ask not 
whence he derived this technique ** but what special utility he 
found in it. 

There are two types of stylistic pattern in the Ath. Pol., each 
devised to meet a particular need. In treating the history of 
Athenian democracy, Aristotle had to deal with a series of con- 
stitutional changes, each of which, while it necessarily had some 
connection with that constitution which preceded it and that 
which followed it, might seem to be unrelated to others in the 
series and to the radical democracy of the fourth century. 
Accordingly, Aristotle chose to look at the whole series against 
the background of the fourth century and to ascertain what 


8° This is at any rate true of all those other changes noted in the 
systematic part which can be dated (54, 3 [3867/6]; 56, 3 [after 348]; 
60, 2 [after 397]; 51, 3 [ca. 330/27]; 54, 7 [329/8]). 

37 Hignett, op. cit. (above, note 26), p. 241. 

** Not to go into this question further, it would seem clear that Hero- 
dotus’ manner was most influential here. For Aristotle's knowledge and 
use of Herodotus, ef. Bonitz’ index, s.v., 320b56-61. 
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relation the series and its components had to the final constitu- 
tional change in the series. He accomplished this by emphasizing 
the beginning and growth of democratic elements in the state. 
To express this, he made use of an evolutionary and teleological 
(cf. note 1) pattern, which carried with it the notion of be- 
ginning, development, and maturity. 

On the other hand, this historical development was in stages 
and the contribution of each stage to the whole process had to be 
carefully delineated. Here the second type of pattern, involving 
repetition and ring composition, played its part. If one com- 
pares the instances of this type of pattern with the constitu- 
tional series of 41, 2, he finds ring composition used for Solon 
(2, 1-5, 1; 7, 2-11, 1; 11, 1-13, 1), Cleisthenes (20-2), Aristeides 
(24), the Four Hundred (30, 1-32, 1) and the restoration of 
democracy with the final reconciliation (89, 1-40, 4), while forms 
of repetition are used in the accounts of Peisistratus and his 
sons (14, 2 and 16, 3; 16, 7 and 19, 1), of the hegemony of 
the Areopagus (23, 1 and 25, 1), and in the narrative before 
the final restoration of democracy (39, 1 and 40, 1). This type 
of pattern, by enclosing narrative and structural units, allowed 
Aristotle (and his reader) to focus attention on each stage and 
its importance in and for itself. 


JOHN J. KEANEY. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. : 


RESURRECTION IN THE FOURTH GEORGIC. 


Resurrection—or regeneration—is the dominant theme of the 
Georgics. Virgil’s emphasis on this theme has been pointed 
out before: Bovie, for example, says, “ Virgil treats the imagery 
of regeneration in a truly inspired vein in the Georgics, never 
permitting it to lapse entirely from the reader’s attention, 
ascending through many stages which are offset by catastrophic 
elements of contrast, to the climactic book of the poem.”? Pre- 
sumably it is the regeneration of the Roman people which con- 
cerns Virgil primarily, and it is through a return to the agricul- 
tural life that the poet and his patrons hope this miracle will 
be accomplished. The Aristaeus-Orpheus episode, clearly, is the 
climax: not one, not two, but three sorts of rebirth are described 
in this conclusion of the poem. But interpretations of these 
stories have often been unconvincing, and vague, and nearly as 
manifold in their variety and ingenuity as the trees of Book II. 
The old puzzle about the laudes Galli has, I hope, been laid to 
rest by Otis and others,? but the more interesting puzzle still 
remains: what does the Aristaeus-Orpheus story mean for the 
rest of the Georgics? Who is Aristaeus; who is Orpheus? Does 
Orpheus really fail? Does Aristaeus really succeed? In this 
paper I will examine some of the possibilities and attempt to 
offer a clear and convincing interpretation of the whole episode; 
I will also try to show why it is not only not irrelevant to the 


1 Smith Palmer Bovie, “The Imagery of Ascent-Descent in Vergil’s 
Georgics, A.J. P., LXXVII (1956), p. 341. 

* See particularly Appendix 7, pp. 408-13, of Brooks Otis, Virgil, A 
Study in Oivilized Poetry (Oxford, 1903); Otis argues quite con- 
vineingly that only a smallish number of lines in praise of Gallus have 
been excised, and that “the poem was always substantially the same 
as it is now." George E. Duckworth, in “ Vergils Georgics and the 
Laudes Galli,” A.J. P., LXXX (1959), pp. 225-37, also argues for the 
unity of Book IV as we have it. It is not the purpose of the present 
article to review the literature on this puzzle out of Servius; for our 
purposes, we will accept Charles Segal’s statement, “ we must recognize 
that the poet still let the book be published as it stands. . . . The 
poem was given to the public as Vergil wanted it to appear," p. 309, in 
“Orpheus and the Fourth Georgic," A. J. P., LXXXVII (1966). 
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rest of the poem (as Coleman and others have thought?) but 
positively necessary as a final summation and strong climax to 
this most carefully conceived and artfully finished of Virgil’s 
works. 

I start with the assumption made by Otis* in his excellent 
analysis of the whole poem, that Books I and III pose problems, 
and that II and IV give answers or partial solutions to those 
problems. In his view, the problem of nature’s opposition in I 
is resolved or at least balanced by the manifold fecundity of 
nature cooperating with man in Book II; the horrors of animal 
and human sex and death in III are at least partly mitigated 
by the ideal community of bees in IV, and by the hopeful story 
of Aristaeus. Although I do not disagree with this analysis, I 
would state the problems and their solutions rather differently, 
placing more emphasis on the “ digressions ” in each book. Book 
I, it seems to me, poses the national, Roman problem, the 
problem of the chariot out of control, the problem of civil war, 
the national loss of honor, the problem of the degenerate modern 
world. Book II gives a partial solution: the revival of agricul- 
ture would improve national morality and provide the * moral 
equivalent of war”; pride in Italy, mother of crops and men, 
land of perpetual spring, would replace narrow Roman faction- 
alism and strife between brother and brother. It would be best 
if men would all be serenely rational Epicureans, but second best 
is rustic simplicity and pietas, the substitution of attacking the 
soil and country wrestling-matches for the horrors of war and 
the depravity of urban life and competition in vainglory. Book 
III poses a much harder problem: the world is cruel and un- 
just, even to the simple, virtuous farmer. The animal plague 
brings ignominious and disgusting agony even to the hard- 
working, clean-living ox. Rome's problem can perhaps be solved 
(if the Romans know their own good), but death and disaster 
stil strike the innocent individual; is it worth the effort to be 


? Robert Coleman, “ Gallus, . the Bucolics, and the Ending of tbe 
Fourth Georgio," A.J. P., LXXXIII (1962), pp. 55-71. 

* Op. cit., ch. V. 

5 Here clearly a substitute for the ideal farmer, although Otis 
(op. cit.) carelessly takes the passage as referring to the farmer him- 
self; apparently Otis failed to consider how few farmers eat leaves and 
grass and drink nothing but water. 
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an ox, or a farmer? Virgil has posed the Job question, the 
hardest and most important one he has ever asked himself, or 
ever will ask—for the Aeneid, thoughtful work though it is, is 
not concerned with philosophical issues in such a basic sense. 

We expect Book IV, then, to provide us with Virgil’s answer. 
The first half of the book certainly seems to imply that if men 
could be like bees they would not worry about death. If their 
amor were directed toward flowers and their gloria consisted 
in making honey, if they could forget about themselves and care 
only for their community, the race of men (or of Romans?) 
might be as immortal as the race of bees. But these are contrary- 
to-fact conditions. An ideal has been proposed, but that is all. 
Bees are so pure, so selfless and sexless, that they seem, says 
Virgil, to partake of the divine. They are not like the animals 
of Book III, with their mad lust and their humiliating mor- 
tality; therefore their instructiveness as a model for men has 
its limits. What does the Aristaeus-Orpheus tale add? what 
sorts of resurrection are granted—or withheld—in this myth? 

Pastor Aristaeus stands on the river bank and reproaches 
his mother. Why did you bear me? he asks; why did you bid 
me hope for heaven? I have worked hard, done everything, for 
my harvest and my flocks (in other words, I am as blameless 
as Job), and now this chief pride of my mortal life is taken 
&way. What is the use? You might as well burn the farm; 
destroy everything I have worked for. 

That one of Aristaeus’ literary predecessors in this speech is 
the Achilles of Ziad XVIII has often been noticed,? but less 
attention has been paid to the shepherd's more immediate model, 
the dying ox of Geargics III (“ Quid labor aut benefacta iuvant? 
Quid vomere terras invertisse gravis? ^"). In both cases, death 
is the evil chance; note that Aristaeus speaks of his vitae 
mortalis, which suggests, I think, that we are here expected 
to view him as a mortal man, not a god, in spite of his divine 
kin. The ox is more pathetic than the man, but the question is 
the same in both passages: is there no final reward for the 
virtuous, hardworking, clean-living farmer? If his agony is to 


* For example, by Coleman (loc. cit.), who makes much of the 
eorrespondence, and argues that Achilles' love and grief for Patroclus 
is introduced by Virgil to suggest, subtly, his own grief at the death 
of his friend Gallus. 
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be identical with that of the malignant viper, has life any 
meaning? Should the gods be praised? 

Virgil’s answer to this question is not to be found simply in 
Proteus’ speech or in the miracle of the bougonia which con- 
cludes the story: Aristaeus undergoes a long and complicated 
total experience, all of which, I believe, is significant. 

The first part of his education is his experience in the divine 
world under the water. Cyrene does not at first respond to her 
son, so involved is she in the enchanting life of the nymphs; 
Virgil lavishes many lovely lines on this delightful world of 
glass chairs, spinning, song, nectar, and perfume. It is Homeric, 
but it is more than Homeric, it is Epicurean, this life of the 
gods: the lovely ladies are perfectly free from care, untouched 
by the troubles of men, listening to stories about the innumer- 
able loves of the gods from time immemorial; their poetry, 
being free from mortal pain and permanence, is apparently as 
trivial as their life.” This, presumably, is Nature: serene, chang- 
ing but unchanged, full of miracles but divinely placid, in great 
contrast to passionate Aristaeus with his little complaints about 
his little bees. Again his crying reaches Cyrene, but again she 
does nothing. Nature is not excessively impressed by the petty 
prayers of mortals. 

But Arethusa comes to Aristaeus’ aid: Arethusa the Theo- 
critean nymph invoked by Virgil in his last Eclogue as a muse 
of pastoral poetry, or as his personal muse (“ Extremum huno, 
Arethusa, mihi concede laborem "). What is Virgils personal 
patron doing here? Does this mean that poetry can mediate 
between men and gods or nature? 'The poet cannot act precisely 
as a priest, possessing power to influence the Great Forces on 
man's behalf, but in the other direction, the easier way, he can 
perhaps interpret Nature's (or the gods’) laws for men, to 
assist them to conform to those laws. In Book III, Virgil has 
already seen himself as a priest, bringing offerings to the shrine 
of Augustus. Now I do not see any evidence (despite Perret and 


"The nymphs were generally regarded as mortal (as Eurydice’s 
death shows), and thus not really on a par with the Olympian gods, 
but Virgil here makes no distinction between them and goddesses, See 
lines 358, "limina divum," 448," deum praecepta secuti," 541, “ de- 
lubra dearum." 
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others?) that Virgil believed literally in Jupiter, Juno, and 
the other gods any more than his friend Horace did: in view of 
national policy, he was tactful about them. But when he talks 
seriously about divinities not as decorations, he means, I think, 
the mysterious principles which govern the workings of the 
world, akin to the foedera Naturae of Lucretius. 

If, then, Arethusa is a muse, and helps to establish contact 
between man (Aristaeus) and Nature (Cyrene and the other 
nymphs), we can assume, I think, that Virgil sees himself, as 
ihe author of the Georgics, in the same light. But Arethusa is 
dropped once she has done her work; we return to Aristaeus’ 
adventures in wonderland. He goes below and sees the marvel 
of the waters, that all the waters under the earth are connected, 
that the glorious rivers in Italy have springs in Greece; the 
world's grandeur and mysterious unity are impressed on him. 
This is very similar to the biblieal book of Job, where the 
majesty of Jehovah's creation is paraded before the awestruck 
sufferer. This is the only answer in the biblical version: that 
God is so great that a mere man cannot begin to comprehend, 
much less question or criticize, his creation. Much the same idea 
is here: the vast waters are contrasted with Aristaeus’ fletus 
inanıs (875), but his lesson has only begun. 

Cyrene tells him about Proteus, and emphasizes strongly the 
aggressiveness, even cruelty, with which her son must attack and 
hold the old magician.” We expect an adventure at this point, 
but Cyrene’s complete instructions anticipate the action to such 
a degree that by the time we reach it, the binding of Proteus 
has become less a thrilling test of courage for Aristaeus than a 
rather unpleasant ritual to be endured. This quality is per- 
haps deliberate; Aristaeus is acting out the farmer’s weary 
round of struggle against the opposing elements, more tiring 


5 Jacques Perret, “The Georgies” (from Le Poème des Patiences), 
in Virgil (ed. Commager, Prentice-Hall, 1966) argues that the gods of 
the Eclogues are trivial and decorative, but that the Georgics show in 
Virgil a growth of real religious faith. Duckworth (loc. cit., p. 228) 
says, “ Vergil had studied Epicureanism, but he had too much piety and 
religious faith to accept Lucretius’ arguments against immortality and 
a Divine Providence.” 

*Segal (loc. cit.) handles this part of the story very thoroughly, 
although he is much more unsympathetic to Aristaeus (and later, much 
more sentimental about Orpheus) than I would be. 
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and discouraging than dangerous, and often slightly morally 
repugnant. (For example: in Book II, lines 207 ff., the “angry 
plowman,” in order to have a field which “glistens under the 
plowshare,” has to “drag the woods away,” to “overthrow the 
groves,” and “ruin the ancient homes of birds.” In III he is 
urged not to spare superannuated animals.) But Aristaeus was 
already a hard-working farmer; why does he need this lesson? 
Perhaps Cyrene is simply telling him that there is no other way, 
no pleasant, passive solution to farming, or to life. The golden 
age is gone forever; the earth will not bring forth fruits sponte 
sua, not even if your father is a god. Get back to work, she 
seems to say, and have patience; all will be well. 

Proteus speaks; his accusation is both strong and curiously 
vague. As several others have pointed out,!? Aristaeus’ at- 
tempted violation of Eurydice is very much played down. Virgil 
apparently did not want to emphasize the lust, or the violence, 
implied by the story. One explanation would be that Aristaeus 
is not really guilty of anything Virgil wants to make a point of, 
but the Orpheus story had to be introduced somehow, and the 
link with Eurydice’s death provides the opportunity. Thus we 
are not to take Aristaeus’ guilt seriously; his misbehavior was 
an accident, a mere technicality like an improperly performed 
sacrifice, which must be set right ritually, but which casts no 
bad reflections on the misbehaver’s character, and which has no 
real meaning for the reader. This is an attractive hypothesis, 
but hard to accept in view of “ Non te nullius exercent numinis 
irae; magna luis commissa . . . haudquaquam ad meritum 
poenas "— Proteus speaks strongly: Aristaeus is paying for 
* great" crimes; divine angers are harassing him, and his pun- 
ishment is by no means so great as he deserves. 'The crime is 
vague, and it is ambiguous as to who is demanding the penalty, 
but it is clear that Aristaeus is not the innocent victim he be- 
lieved himself to be: he is not completely Job, or the blameless 
ox of Book III. What could his magna commissa be? Let us 
list the possibilities. 


1. His sin could be the attempted rape of Eurydice, the sin 
of lust and/or violence. But as we have pointed out, Virgil 


19 E. g. Segal and Otis (op. cit, p. 214): “We do not quite realize 
the erime of Aristaeus—it is so hastily and elliptically told, so small 
a part of either story... ." 
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has underplayed this event to such an extent that it seems hard 
to accept this simplest explanation. 


2. It could be the sin of having inadvertently caused Bury. 
dice’s death and Orpheus’ tragedy. After all, the whole story 
which Proteus tells would not have occurred if not for Aristaeus’ 
initial impulse, and perhaps the whole story Proteus tells is 
meant for a lesson in the terrible consequences of rash behavior.” 
After Proteus is finished, Cyrene says this is the cause of the 
whole disease (“Haec omnis morbi causa”), and quite pos- 
sibly “haec” could refer to the whole narrated chain of events, 
including the horrible death of Orpheus. If, however, the gods 
are going to punish men for the indirect results of every in- 
advertent or careless act, they are behaving more maliciously 
than if their behavior were pure caprice: there is no theodicy, 
and the answer to the dying ox's question is Lear’s “ As flies to 
the wanton boys are we to the gods; they kill us for their 
sport.” If this is Virgil’s answer, then it is certainly a tragic 
view of life, and one which I cannot feel accords with the 
apparent organization of the Georgics as a whole, which seems 
otherwise designed to engender in the reader a sober and real- 
istic, but hopeful mood. 

3. Aristaeus’ crime could be his excessive confidence. Pro- 
teus calls him “iuvenum confidentissime” (in classical times 
a pejorative), and his approach from the very beginning of 
the episode has been a rather whining self-righteous assumption 
that the gods owe him a living. We have already noticed 
that his complaints were called “ empty,” and his puniness was 
contrasted with the magnificence and largeness of the natural 
world. Perhaps his “magna commissa" are the large demands 
he makes on the gods, his very asking of the Job question, his 
desire for rewards beyond the normal human allotment, and his 
refusal to accept his share of normal human disasters. This ex- 
planation of Aristaeus’ crime would fit well with Virgil’s view 
of the farmer’s life in the rest of the poem: “ fortunatos nimium, 
sua si bona norint”—farming is hard, a constant struggle up- 
stream, but it has its own rewards, and the farmer need not and 


11 Otis seems to be taking this view (op. cit., p. 213): “ Aristaeus, 
it is to be presumed, was induced to heed the lesson and learn the folly 
of his passion in perceiving its tragie, human consequences." 
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should not look for others. However, this interpretation raises 
certain problems. First, it has nothing to do with Orpheus and 
Eurydice, the subjects of the presumed “explanation” of the 
punishment. Second, the “confidence” with which he assaults 
Proteus was counselled by Cyrene herself. Third, Aristaeus is 
to receive his reward: he will get his bees back; thus, his com- 
plaint to Cyrene and the confidentia he displays toward Proteus 
are here entirely justified and effective. He does not express 
any new-found humility after Proteus’ speech; he does not, like 
Job, abhor himself in dust and ashes. 

4. His magna commissa may be the repeated violations of 
nature (including the attempted violation of Eurydice and the 
robbing of Orpheus’ nest, “fetus, quos durus arator/observans 
nido implumis detraxit"), which are the necessary results of 
the farmer’s way of life (iratus... arator... antiquas domos 
avium cum stirpibus imis eruit”). Virgil is quite clear on 
this point in the rest of the Georgics: pious, passive loving- 
kindness will not bring in the big harvest. It apparently 
bothers the gentle poet that wolves like to eat sheep, that birds 
lose their nests when trees are felled, but he has come a long 
way since the fourth Eclogue, in which paradise is a place in 
which lions become vegetarians.? He is willing to accept aggres- 
sion in animals and in men, and he sees that labor, not love, 
conquers all (“Omnia vincit Amor,” Ecl. X, versus “labor 
omnia vieit/improbus,” Georg., I, 145), but he has not forgotten 
that it is improbus labor. This moral ambiguity runs through 
the poem (see examples above, p. 429, and there are numerous 
other passages in the poem in which the farmer “rules imperi- 
ously over the vines," f* harrasses and masters the earth,” 
* marches his reapers to the fields and does battle with the 
armies of opposing rain," and so forth). It is better, infinitely 
better, to attack the soil than to attack one's brother, but it is 
still a violation of something that was lovelier before men came.!? 
If the farmer’s labor is improbus, if every action which hurts 
something in nature is a sort of sin, then any farmer sins 


12 Otis’ treatment of Virgil’s different references to the golden age 
is splendid. 

13 Just as the coming of Aeneas and the Trojans necessarily destroys 
a more “natural,” often lovelier world in the Aeneid. 
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daily; every man sins daily in his pursuit of sustenance, and 
all mortals have magna commissa to expiate. To be sure, the 
Lord himself (‘pater ipse” Georg., I, 121 £.) willed all these 
violations of nature; to keep men from getting soft and dull, he 
gave us the blessings of poverty (“ urgens egestas”). Neverthe- 
less, the labor improbus which Jupiter approves does harm to 
the nymphs, those spirits which die when trees are felled. 
Aristaeus “ attacks” Eurydice, and Proteus, and as a farmer, 
he has violated nature repeatedly. Since the nymphs are the 
deities who most intimately represent nature, it is their numen 
which is offended, their wrath which must be appeased with 
gifts; the farmer must make peace with nature (Georg., IV, 
532-7). But they will be appeased; Aristaeus succeeds and is 
rewarded by the regeneration of his bees: “improbus labor 
omnia vincit What is the meaning of “pacifying the 
nymphs”? Is there some way nature can be recompensed for 
her wounds? Not only must Aristaeus sacrifice to the nymphs 
in the final episode, but even more interesting, Cyrene, herself 
a nymph, pours a libation to the nymphs (“centum quae silvas, 
centum quae flumina servant”) before she takes her son to 
see Proteus. Perhaps these two episodes simply indicate that the 
farmer ought to venerate nature, to recognize her part in his 
successes and be humbly grateful. 

This fourth interpretation of Aristaeus’ “crime,” then, seems 
to be the most satisfactory of the possibilities. Aristaeus has suf- 
fered disaster, which is the common lot of mortals; he is guilty, 
as all mortals are guilty. He cannot say he is innocent and 
deserves nothing but good; he is no bee, he is a man and 
therefore lusts and does harm and puts his own welfare before 
all else; he deserves no reward from nature. He does not win 
personal resurrection, but he learns what a mortal man may 
hope for, and his bees are restored. It is no miracle. After 
all, the dead bees are not brought back to life; it is clear that 
a new swarm is “born” (and Virgil believed this really would 
work) ; in other words, this is just what Nature produces auto- 
matically every spring, a new crop of babies. He does not 
personally conquer death, as is sometimes assumed.* But by 


** By Duckworth, for example (loo. cit., p. 236) : “the tragic tale of 
Orpheus, unsuccessful in his attempt to conquer death, (is) framed by 
the story of Aristaeus’ victory over death.” 
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the time Aristaeus has heard the story of Orpheus, it is to be 
hoped that he would be willing to settle for his natural success 
and not hope for more. 

For Orpheus fails, First of all, he fails to restore Eurydice 
to life. It is almost a matter of definition: the poet’s mortality 
prevents him from achieving immortality. As Segal points out," 
his human qualities, his passion and madness, make it impossible 
for him to keep Proserpina’s terms; he cannot control himself. 
The answer seems unequivocal ;: personal resurrection is impos- 
sible for a man, because he is a man. 

The story of Eurydice, then, as told by Proteus, has a moral 
for Aristaeus, very much the same sort of moral that the under- 
sea verses pointed. Men are not gods; the sort of immortality 
which nature confers ** is not to be hoped for by the individual 
man or ox; only a race (as the race of bees) may be immortal. 
The death of one’s spouse, or the death of one’s bees, is no 
matter for complaint to the gods, It is in the nature of man 
and animal to die. 

But the story of Orpheus does not end with the second death 
of Eurydice. Orpheus, unreconciled, refuses to accept nature’s 
way, tefuses to marry again. Images of cold and solitude are 
abundant here (as Segal points out**). Is it too much to sug- 
gest that Orpheus here is seen in his role as the author of the 
Orphic poems, the founder of Orphism? At least we might say 
that he is presented as a representative of those religious move- 
ments (gaining popularity in Virgil’s day) which offered per- 
sonal immortality as the reward of “ purity.” In the case of 
Orphism, the purity included, apparently, abstention from meat- 
eating and perhaps chastity.? Now, the loathing of everything 
fleshly which most mystical systems had in common is quite in 
keeping with Virgil’s picture of the golden age in the fourth 


15 This is still another aspect of the story which Segal has treated 
very thoroughly. 

16“ So careful of the type she seems; so careless of the single life.” 
Virgil did not know Tennyson, but he did know “suns may rise and 
set and rise again, but our brief light, once it is gone..... ý 

17 Loc. cit. But Segal does not draw the same conclusions that I do. 

18 The literature on Orphism is of course vast and confusing. I follow 
here the rather conservative views of E. R. Dodds, in The Greeks and 
the Irrational (Boston, 1957), ch. 5. 
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Eclogue, quite in keeping with Virgil’s character if it was truly 
represented in his nickname Parthenias, and not discordant with 
the sixth book of the Aeneid. But it is wholly at variance with 
his views in the Georgics. There is still some of the same horror 
of carnality, notably in the descriptions of sex and death in Book 
III, but it is fully and repeatedly made clear that it is the 
farmer's business to get his hands dirty; to use plenty of well- 
rotted manure, to get rid of superannuated stock without pity, 
to cut the infections out of sheep not with prayer but with 
steel, aud so forth; the farmer must accept the dark side of 
life, but actively and aggressively, not by denying or withdraw- 
ing from life, as Aristaeus threatened to do in his first speech. 

Orpheus is contrasted with the Ciconian “mothers” who 
dismembered him. These maenads knew what they were doing: 
they were magically fertilizing the fields. The miracle-working 
singer who in life spurned natural procreation is made through 
his scattered limbs to promote the rebirth of the corn. The 
women are shocking and revolting, but they are “ matres"; they 
work “inter sacra deum nocturnique orgia Bacchi,” and they 
scatter his body “per agros”; thus it is clear that they are 
performing a fertility rite,!? and that their foul, cruel, primitive 
pursuit of fecundity is more in accord with the god’s will, 
nature's plan, than is Orpheus’ “ orbitas," much though we pity 
him. It is interesting that Ovid, in his version of the myth, 
says that Orpheus turned to pederasty after the loss of Eurydice, 
an even more deliberate defiance of nature's plan. Aristaeus has 
no part in Ovid's story, thus Ovid is not following Virgil 
closely; nevertheless, both stress that it was Orpheus’ rejection 
of the love of women which led to his death; it seems likely, 
therefore, that this aspect of the story was a firm part of the 
Greek tradition, perhaps a reflection of anti-sexual sentiments 
expressed in the Orphie writings. 


1? Frazer, in The Golden Bough, classes Orpheus with Lycurgus and 
Pentheus, all of whose stories, he says, represent memories of a time 
when kings or magicians were ritually dismembered (perhaps having 
* become " the god Dionysus themselves), to enhance the fruitfulness 
of the fields. Virgil seems to have been fairly sophisticated about 
primitive rites, and I do not think it is too far-fetched to suppose 
that here he perfectly well understands the primitive reasoning which 
goes into a rite like thia. 
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Orpheus, then, fails in his attempt to overcome mortality, 
and as a result of this failure he rejects life altogether. He is 
pitiable, but he is wrong; I should imagine that Virgil’s cleverer 
contemporaries would have no trouble in seeing in this handling 
of the myth a rejection of the ideal of “orbitas,” and a sug- 
gestion that the gods (among whom Octavian must be num- 
bered) favor not only agriculture but also marriage and parent- 
hood. They would see as well, I think, a rejection of the foreign 
mystical “purity” cults, and a defense of sound old Roman 
religion with its libations, animal sacrifices, and “rude” 
dances.?? 

The message to Aristaeus, here, is another confirmation of 
Cyrene’s advice about how to handle Proteus: just because you 
have had one failure, do not give up, do not give in to self-pity 
and reject the hard, dirty, often morally questionable life of the 
farmer; it is the best life nature can offer to a mortal. 

So far we have found two stories of resurrection or regener- 
ation in the Orpheus tale: first, the failure to resurrect Eurydice, 
second, the contribution of Orpheus’ “ dead? body to the con- 
tinuing fertility of the Ciconian fields over which his limbs were 
scattered. There is a third reference to life after death in this 
passage; Orpheus’ head rolls down the Hebrus river, still saying 
Eurydice’s name, for some indefinite period. I would suggest 
that this is the sort of immortality the poet can hope for: not a 
very rewarding one, for the tongue is cold and it is only a head; 
it is a cerebral, unsatisfying, even grotesque sort of after-life 
won by this sweetest of all singers, but it is a sort of survival, 
for a time at least. 

The final lesson for Aristaeus is the final mystery of the 
bougonia, in which the nymphs bring life out of death, sweetness 
out of foulness. This is the farmer’s reward, presumably,—not 
resurrection for himself but natural regeneration, success after 
failure, success which comes as naturally to him who perseveres 
as disaster comes even to the innocent. Aristaeus performs the 
proper rites, which last nine days, the period of Roman mourn- 


7° motus incompositos (Georg., I, 350) is surely rather patronizing; 
but Virgil’s references to the religion of the farmers are, I think, often 
so, though approving. After all, cultivation of the rural gods is second 
best to putting Acheron, and thus all religion, really, “under one’s 
feet ” like a proper Lucretian. 
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ing, and also the length of the Parentalia, the festival of the 
shades. His sacrifices are interesting. The four bulls are not 
really a sacrifice; their function is to bring forth the new bees. 
The unbroken heifers are for the nymphs. (Maiden goddesses 
normally liked unbroken female animals.) The black sheep is 
for—whom? The recipient is not specified, but we can guess 
that it was for the almost unnamable Dis or Proserpina, for 
gods of the dead appropriately receive black animals. For 
Eurydice, the slain maiden, a “slain heifer” (vitula caesa). 
But for Orpheus, what is the proper gift? Orpheus is not a god, 
he is a man. He is not venerated, nor given animal sacrifice 
(if he 4s the founder of Orphism, he would certainly not appre- 
ciate that honor). He is given inferias, offerings proper to a 
dead mortal, and how appropriate they are: Lethean poppies, 
the flowers of sleep and forgetfulness, are Orpheus! portion. The 
question of Book III has been answered, soberly: immortality 
for a man is a vain hope; sleep is his final gift. But for 
Aristaeus, for the farmer who will continue to struggle in the 
face of nature's opposition, who will forget about the impossible 
and concentrate on nature's fertility and bounty, who will be- 
come a bit of a bee and try to care more about his nation and the 
future than about himself, there is some compensation: he can 
participate in and aid Nature's annual miracle of regeneration, 
and perhaps his own genus, the Roman people, may abide im- 
mortal like the bees. 
DOROTHEA S. WENDER. 
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2H, J. Rose, Ancient Roman Religion (London, 1948), 
82 Ibid, 


THE MEANING OF jdrrpov AT HIPPOLYTUS 1112. 


The usual ancient representation of Dike, pictorial and liter- 
ary, armed her with either a sword or a club. A passage in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, 1171-2, has been interpreted, wrongly, 
as I hope to show, by some ancient and modern scholars in such 
a way as to add another weapon to her arsenal. Theseus, in- 
formed of Hippolytus’ imminent death, requests the messenger 
to describe how Dike has struck down his son: 


ciré’ TO rpómo Alkns 
Emawsev abróy pómTpov 

What is the Aíxgs pérrpev to which Theseus refers? W. S. 
Barrett (Euripides Hippolytos [Oxford, 1964]), following one 
of the interpretations of the word found in the lexicographers 
and scholia, an interpretation preferred by Valckenaer (1822), 
Paley (1857), Freeland (1876), and, presumably, Hadley 
(1889), renders the word as “. . . part of a trap for animals. 
The trap will be of the kind known as a deadfall, in which a 
heavy object falls and crushes the animal when it disturbs a 
dislodgeable support or trigger . . . The förrpov must be the 
heavy object which falls." 'This interpretation and its variations 
are found in some notable translations including those by Fitz- 
Gerald (1867), Robinson (1881), Way (1894), Murray (1902), 
Grene (1942), Warner (1949), and Vellacott (1953), to men- 
tion only those in English. In fact, the Greek reader will find 
only this tradition cited in L. S.J. 

Though Wilamowitz may have been rather harsh in his 
criticism of Valckenaer for interpreting the word as part of a 
trap (... erat animo a poesi alieno)! there is some justification 
for concern over the widespread acceptance of this interpreta- 
tion. The arguments which Barrett offers for his position are 
unconvincing, and his omission of the evidence for any other 


1U. Wilamowitz, Analecta Huripidea (Berlin, 1875), p. 233. He 
continues: “Justitia hoc loco elavam gerit currum eversura.” In his 
edition of the Herakles (Berlin, 1895), II, p. 174, he emends line 776 
of that play to read Xpóvov yap odrıs forakov... . and says: “Die Zeit 
führt hier die Keule wie die Gerechtigkeit Hipp, 1171... ." 
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interpretation seems strange. The significance of the passage for 
the Hippolytus as well as for the Greek concept of Dike war- 
rants a fuller examination of the evidence than has so far been 
given. I would argue that józrpov = föraAov in this passage 
and denotes a club, cudgel, or rod, and that this meaning rightly 
connotes the magisterial authority and physical power of Dike 
which Euripides’ audience would most naturally associate with 
such a goddess.” l 

Barrett relies for his decision on three pieces of evidence, the 
lexicographers and scholia, a poem of Babrius, and a fragment 
of Archilochus. The lexicographers, however, offer various ex- 
planations for the word which include 1) a trap or part of a 
trap (Poll, Hesych., Phot, Ety. M., the Sudas, and Eust.), 
2) pdradov, club (Hesych., Phot., the Sudas, and Eust.), and 
3) a door knocker or doorknob (Harp., Poll., Hesych, the Sudas, 
and Eust.). Other meanings given by the lexicographers such 
as ropta (Phot., the Sudas, and Eust.), vAgypa (Eust.), alöoiov 
(Hesych.), and foubatla, sword (Eust.), are apparently meta- 
phorical derivatives. Eustathius was the only lexicographer 
explicitly to direct his comments to the Hippolytus passage and 
he offered all the above-mentioned interpretations except ai8otov.? 

Such a variety of meanings is seen also in the scholia on the 
passage (dyn, pondala, Emiomaotpov, rAnypa, and fóraAov). Thus, 
Barrett’s selection of “ part of a trap” has no special authority 
in regard solely to the lexicographers and scholia, and his rejec- 
tion of fóraħov and other meanings as “merely bad guesses” is, 
to say the least, somewhat dogmatic.* 


? So editors Witzschel (1843), Wecklein (1885), Weil (1913), and 
Meridier (1927). Translators who have followed this tradition are 
Potter (1823), Buckley (1850), Johnstone (192-), Sutherland (1960), 
Deleourt-Curvers (1962), and Berguin and Duclos (1966). Oddly 
enough, Foios (1803), Wodhull (1809), Wilamowitz (1891), and Ross 
(1940) rendered the word as “sword ” in their translations. 

? Hesychius! entry of aldoiov for porrpov, which has just been accepted 
by the L. S. J. Supplement (ed. E. Barber [Oxford, 1968]), has been 
strangely interpreted by V. Buchheit, “ Studium zum Corpus Priapeo- 
rum," Zetemata, XXVIII (1962), p. 142, n. 10, as “ membrum muliebre." 
Cf. Stephanus’ Thesaurus, s.v. pBó-rpov: “et quemadmodum fórmaAo», 
ita etiam pórrpov de membro virili metaphorice dicitur." 

* Besides the meanings of 1) part of & trap, 2) club, 3) door- 
knocker or doorknob, and 4) membrum virile, there existed a fifth 
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Barrett’s second point, that the existence of a type of dead- 
fall trap in Euripides’ day is proved by a poem of Babrius, 
demands comment.’ As Rutherford says, “ The mechanism of the 
7áyy here referred to can only be conjectured.” € His and Bar- 
rett’s interpretation of the ambiguously: worded lines differ. 
Barrett is apparently thinking of a log or beam (“... a heavy 
object falls and crushes the animal... .”), whereas Rutherford 
suggests a cruelly armed rod or staff which was propelled rather 
than fell by its own weight. 

Both of these conceptions of Babrius’ trap find no echo in any 
ancient source, though the literature of cynegetics is surprisingly 
large, except in the 5th century A. D. lexicographer Hesychius 
( porrpov == BóraAXov 1j Tò émikaramímTov THs mayidos Kal ovAAapBa- 
vov). All our references to traps describe only three types: the 
net or snare, the foot trap (woddypa or moßoorpaßn), and the 
clamp or jaw trap.” I would conjecture that Babrius’ trap could 
equally well have been of the third type. Two metal semi- 
circular bars, when triggered, clamped together to seize the 
animal. The jaßdos may have been the wooden or metal pin 
which held apart the jaws of the trap. When the oxvrakis was 
nudged, it triggered the jdB8es which, yaAac@eions, permitted the 
jaws to spring together.® 


one which the lexicographers failed to mention but is confirmed by 
its appearance in at least seven passages. I refer to the meaning of 
“noise-maker ” or “elapper,” or, as L.S.J. suggests, “ Musical instru- 
ment of the Corybantes, tambourine or kettledrum.” See Orph. frs. 
105 and 152 (ed. Kern, 1922); Lucian, Trag., 36; Plut, Crass., 23; 
Cornutus, De Nat. Deor., 59, 22 (ed. Lang, 1881); A.P., VI, 74 and 
165. See also var. lect. at Heliodorus, IX, 17. 

The pertinent lines are 130, 7-9 (Babrius, ed, by W. Rutherford 

[London, 1883}): 
ds BE mpooxiyas 
atriy oxvradlS’ Écewe kal yadacbelans 
påßðov pérwra aber re pivas mihn. 

* Rutherford, p. 123. 

TI am excluding the cage, the pit, and others which are not relevant. 
See D.S., s. v. “pedica”; J. Aymard, Hesai sur les chasses romaines 
(Paris, 1951), p. 444; D. B. Hull, Hounds and Hunting in Ancient 
Greece (Chicago, 1964), pp. 10-18. Several isolated words do occur 
which are relative to traps but which, through lack of evidence, must 
remain inexplicable: [xos, dvölkrns, Dorin, ubaypa, and Yakedypa (see 
L.S.J, for sources). 

* For illustrations of the clamp trap, see T. Panofka, Antiques du 
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‘Even if Babrius ‚had in mind such a trap as Rutherford 
imagines, one must concede that, with the absence of any other 
reference, literary or pictorial, it was an uncommon one and, 
at any rate, cannot be proved to have existed earlier than the 
Babrius poem, i.e. ca. 180 A. D. My point is not so much to 
maintain that such a trap did not exist in Euripides’ day as it is 
to indicate that Barrett’s arguments are not well substantiated. 

That the word $érrpov did denote, in addition to its other 
meanings, some part of a trap or the trap itself, is definitely 
attested by Pollux, VII, 114. More significantly, two passages, 
Et. M., 8. v. oravödAndpov and the Sudas, s. v. oxavddAnOpa, report 
that Archilochus used gérrpov for the word oxavdaänfporv, i. e., 
trigger of a trap. Et. M. adds what has been taken as a quota- 
tion from Archilochus, now numbered as fr. 82D, pérrpw épet- 
Söuevov. The Sch. Ar., Ach., 687, however, tells us that oxarv- 
SdAnOpa are rà èv rais mayloıy Erika Aa (els à Epeider Omep "Apyi- 
Aoxos A€yer förrpov» (Aldine), i.e. presumably, the hammer of 
the trap. The confusion of our sources on this fragment has 
caused Barrett to condemn the Ht. M. passage as “ garbled” and 
conjecturally to rewrite the quotation as <oxavdaA7Opw . . .> 
pórrpov épeddpevov.® One deduces that there must have been a 
Hellenistic source for these three remarks, perhaps a commen- 
tary on Archilochus, now lost, and that the tradition soundly 
preserves a fragment of Archilochus. If true, it means that 
Archilochus did use the word to denote some part of a trap. 
This would be the only appearance of the word in this meaning. 

Here, then, is the only sound argument on which Barrett 
must rest his case: that fórrpoy probably existed as early as 
the eighth century in the meaning of “part of a trap.” That 


cabinet du comte de Pourtalés-Georgier (Paris, 1834), pl. 28, pp. 100-1; 
G. Lippold, Gemmen und Kameen des Altertums und der Neuzeit (Stutt- 
gart, 1922), taf. xxvii, 12; H. Heydemann, Pariser Antiken (Halle, 
1887), p. 64: O. Jahn, “Über einige auf Eros und Psyche bezügliche 
Kunstwerke," Bericht d. Süohs. Gesellsch. (Leipzig, 1851), taf. 6 and 
pp. 162 ff.; D.S., s. v. “pedica” and O. Keller, Thiere des classischen 
Altertums (Innsbruck, 1887), p. 179. 

° The confusion may be seen in the French and German attempts at 
translation of the fragment: F. Lasserre and A. Bonnard, Archiloque 
(Paris, 1958), p. 65 (. . . appuyant sur le déclic du piége) and M. 
Treu, Arohilochos (München, 1959), p. 81 (. . . auf das Btellholz 
gelegt). 
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it meant the hammer or striker in a deadfall type of trap is 
disputable. But more to the point: that Euripides would use 
the word in this rather specialized meaning with no contextual 
modifier and have it understood by his audience is yet to be 
demonstrated. 

What is the picture immediately created in the spectator’s 
mind by the confluence of the words Aixy, maie, and pdmrpov? 
If Barrett could show that Dike was ever associated with a trap 
and that these associations were at least as prevalent as, if not 
more so than, those of a club, then his claim would be quite 
cogent. However, that Dike ever caught her victims in a trap 
receives no confirmation in Euripides. True, it is the outraged 
‘Theseus who uses the figure, not the messenger; but this is all the 
more surprising, since Theseus is portrayed as a straightforward, 
almost naive hero whose most fervent prayer was for simplicity 
and openness in human conduct. He sees deception as man’s 
greatest evil (Hipp., 925-31). Hardly would he ascribe to his 
concept of Dike the surreptitious, furtive, indeed, unheroic 
character which such an image of a trap connotes. 

If Euripides had intended to arm her with a trap in this 
passage, it would be the unique example in his plays, if not in 
all of Greek literature, of Dike using such an instrument.?° 
What we learn of her from Euripides is that she is the daughter 
of Zeus (fr. 151) or of Time (fr. 222); she is not blindfolded, 
as Justice is for us, but sees everything (EL, 771) even in the 
dark (fr. 555). She is called móra (Hr., 104) and vumdópos 


10° The only other possibility is Aeschylus, Agam., 1611, where 
Aegisthus exclaims that Agamemnon has been caught ris Alxys é» Epkeoır, 
though this image is part of the whole complex of ensnarement so 
dominant in the Oresteia. One should remember that this was Aeschylus, 
not Euripides, that it was Aegisthus speaking, not Theseus, and it was 
a net, not a trap or deadfall. Similar entrapment imagery is observable 
in the Hippolytus, mainly through vocabulary of binding, weaving, 
roping in, or tying up (see 73, 83, 237, 071, 761-2, 767-72, 779, 783, 
802, 806-7, 857, 864, 1222, 1236-7, 1244-5) and the ever present forms 
of gpáńňħw (6, 100, 183, 202, 671, 871, 1232, 1414), on which see B. 
Knox, “ The Hippolytus of Euripides," Yale Class. Stud., XIII (1952), 
pp. 25-6. None of these is connected with Dike or suggests a deadfall 
trap. On the other hand, imagery of striking, though not with a trap 
hammer, is just as prevalent: 220-2, 238, 240, 342, 438, 530-4, 683-4, 
780-1, 894, 034, 1194-5, 1238, 1376-0, and 1418. 
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(Pho., 781) ; and one of her attributes is daos (Su., 564). There 
are seven passages which tell us more clearly how she imposes 
herself upon man: frs. 223, 255, 835, 979; Ba., 992, and Hr., 
941. From these we gather that she often works in a slow and 
imperceptible manner  (xpówoc—£Aa8ev—oUy dpapévy—oxodAnv 
dyovoa-—cvyo kai Bpadet moßi—xpövw), but when she comes, she 
appears suddenly (d$ve podotca). She may carry a sword (égy 
$ópos) to strike the neck of her victim (Aatudv diaura£) ; she may 
not strike at all (od waise), but simply seize her victim (napıe, 
elle) or fall in his way (trorecotca) and destroy him (8wA6o;). 

Nothing here about a trap, or, more graphically, the hammer 
of a trap. It is therefore easy to understand why scholars who 
have written on Dike in Greek myth; religion, and art, such as 
Kern, Hirzel, Waser, Milchhoefer, Sybel, Roscher, Baumeister, 
Gruppe, and Harrison, have interpreted förrpov in our passage 
as a club. 

That the spectators would more probably imagine Dike wield- 
ing a club rather than a trap or trap-hammer is convincingly 
demonstrated by a variety of pietorial and literary representa- 
tions in which we find the goddess armed with a club and ap- 
proximate variations. That her usual weapon was a sword is 
apparent from literature (Aesch., Choe., 639; Eurip., Ba., 992; 
Men. Rh., wepi &mıd. [in Spengel, Ehet. Gr., ITI, 417]; Theod. 
Prod., V, 228) and the monuments (vases from Karlsruhe, 
Canosa, and Santangelo).** But that she also carried a club is 
clearly seen in Pausanias’ description of the Cypselus Chest 
(V, 18, 2) and an amphora from Caere, and conjecturally 


10, Kern, “Die Pharmakeytriae am Kypseloskasten,” Jahrb. d. 
Arch. Inst., III (1888), p. 230; R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandies 
(Leipzig, 1907), p. 80, n. 1; Waser, E.-E., IX (1903), s. v. “Dike”; A. 
Milehhoefer, * Dike," Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst., VII (1892), p. 203, n. 1; 
L. v. Sybel, Roscher Lexikon, I, 8. v. “ Dike,” col. 1019; W. Roscher, 
Philol XLVII (1889), p. 709, n. 12; A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des 
klassischen Altertums, II, p. 1301; O. Gruppe, Die Rhapsodische The- 
ogonie (Supplbd. der Jahrbücher für Kl. Phil. [Leipzig, 18901), pp. 
746-7; J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (2nd 
ed., Cambridge, 1908), p. 612. 

1% Literature on these vases ie extensive. See particularly P. Hartwig, 
“Neue Unterweltsdarstellungen auf griechischen Vasen,” Arch. Zig. 
XLII (1884), pp. 253 f., and A. Baumeister, Denkmäler, III (1928-9). 

15 Roscher Lexikon, I, col. 1018; Baumeister, II, p. 1300. 
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by a Borghesi sarcophagus relief !* and a torso from Epidaurus.” 
Late Roman coins even gave her a similarly shaped object identi- 
fied on some as an el or measuring rod,!? on others as a scepire.!' 

What one must do is look at the evidence, limited as it is, to 
determine what image the words Aíxgs förrpov most probably 
projected to the fifth century audience. Given the facts that 
the lexicographers and scholia did say that fówrpov == förakor; 
that the use of fózrpov as part of a trap, though attested in a 
garbled two-word fragment of Archilochus, was a specialized and 
not very common one; that the association of Dike with a trap 
is not seen anywhere in the monuments or in literature, and is, 
indeed, a rather ironic, if not incongruous suggestion, especially 
coming from a character such as Theseus; that Dike had been 
familiar to the Greeks as early as the 8th century as a goddess 
armed with a club, hammer, or similar weapon, as found on 
sarcophagi, vases, coins, in statues, and in literature; given 
these considerations, is it not probable that Theseus imagined 
Dike striking Hippolytus with her ordinary club rather than 
with some “ part of a trap”? 


EUGENE W. BUSHALA. 
Boston COLLEGE. 


1* Milchhoefer, pp. 203-4. 

15 Idem, pp. 205-8. 

1° H, Posnansky, “ Nemesis und Adrasteia,” Breslauer Philol. Ab. 
handlungen, V (1890), pp. 114 and 153; see no. 15 on table of illustra- 
tions. J. Harrison, Themis (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 527-8. 

17 See G. MacDonald, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection (Glascow, 1905), III, p. 485, no. 569. 
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The question asked here was brought to my attention afresh by 
W. Sidney Allen’s recent book on the pronunciation of classical 
Latin. It is an excellent work; * but the discussion of the length 
of vowels before final m seems perhaps capable of a different 
statement. 

On page 30 Allen says, “ That the vowel was lengthened as 
well as nasalized is suggested by the fact that such final syllables, 
when followed by an initial consonant, count as heavy” [i.e. 
‘long’ in the common terminology. ROF], and on p. 31, “It 
is of interest that preferences regarding the elision of vowel + 
m are the same as for long vowels or diphthongs—a further indi- 
cation that the vowel was in fact not only nasalized but length- 
ened.” The “ preferences ” mentioned are explained in footnote 1 
on the same page: “Thus in Vergil, Aen. i, elisions of final 
short vowels total (a) before a heavy syllable 132, (b) before 
a light [“short”] syllable 39; corresponding figures for final 
long vowels and diphthongs are (a) 81, (b) 5; and for syllables 
with final m, (a) 90, (b) 7. For all hexameters from Ennius 
to Ovid elisions before light syllables total 3947 for short vowels, 
416 for long vowels and diphthongs, and 514 for syllables with 
final m.” But on p. 74 Allen says, “In most contexts... final 
m was reduced to a nasalization of the preceding vowel, which 
was at the same time lengthened. We have, nevertheless, to 
consider the length of the vowel in those cases where the m was 
preserved (cf. p. 31) ... The preceding vowel is in fact always 
short. For -um this is shown in most cases by the fact that it 
derives from Old Latin -om (e.g. sacrom — sacrum), as -us 
derives from -os . . . ; such a change only affects short vowels 
... For the other vowels [i.e. other than -um ROF] shortness 
is attested by the express statement of Priscian (K. ii 23): 
‘numquam tamen eadem m ante se natura longam (vocalem) 


ıW. Sidney Allen, Vow Latina (Cambridge University Press, 1065). 
See also, for example, reviews by John L. Heller, Classical Journal, 
LXI (1966), pp. 87-91, whose own views on elision in prose deserve 
wide notice and adoption, and by William F. Wyatt, Jr. in Language, 
XLII (1966), pp. 664-9. 
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patitur in eadem syllaba esse, ut illam, artem, puppim, illum, 
rem. Short vowel is also attested for the last word by French 
rien (as bien from ben(e) and not as rein from ren).” By 
“cases where the m was preserved? Allen shows on p. 31 that 
he means situations where “a final m was followed by a closely 
connecting word beginning with a stop (plosive or nasal) con- 
sonant,” in which “it seems to have been treated rather as in 
the interior of a word, being assimilated to the following con- 
sonant (in this case, naturally, without lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel). Thus we find inscriptional fan durum for tam 
durum ... ; Velius Longus says that in etiam nunc ‘ plenius 
per n quam per m enuntiatur’; and Cicero refers to unfortunate 
doubles entendres in such phrases as cum nobis (Or., 154; Fam., 
ix, 22, 2).” 

Sturtevant ? is in essential agreement with Allen, but puts the 
matter of length more cautiously. P. 151, “ Final syllables end- 
ing in m are treated in Latin as if they ended in a long vowel; 
they are normally elided before initial vowels . . . but before an 
initial consonant they are treated as long... That this peculi- 
arity was not confined to verse is shown by stereotyped phrases 
in which final m is lost alone (circuire, CIL 2.8430, ete.; cura 
ago, 6.6144 a—first century A. D., ete.; queadmodum 2.5439.4. 
2.14, 18, ete.; daturi, etc., late future infinitive passive) or 
along with the preceding vowel (animadverto, curago, veneo).” 
P. 152, “ This feature of pronunciation that the [Roman] gram- 
marians hear but cannot describe [see note 8, below] is probably 
a nasalization of the vowel preceding the final m. That such a 
vowel should be elided under the same conditions as other vowels 
is not strange, and neither is it strange that it should be a long 
vowel when not elided. In the first edition I concluded that 
final m before an initial consonant had not nasalized and 
lengthened a preceding vowel, since such words as quom, suom, 
servom, and equom suffered the change to u, a change to which 
only short o was subject. Probably, however, the change applied 
to open o whether this was short (as before final s) or long and 
nasalized, as it was before a written final m.” 

There appears to be a degree of circularity in the argument of 


? Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
(second ed., Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, 1940). 
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this last statement, just as there appears to be some contradic- 
tion, unless I misread him, in Allen’s statements about the 
length of the vowel before final m. The not quite explicitly 
stated reasoning regarding the length of such vowels may per- 
haps be summed up as follows: Since final syllables ending in m 
are elided before an initial vowel, they must be open, and the m 
is not in fact a consonant, because no other final consonant in 
Latin permits elision to occur. (The behavior of final s in early 
Latin is different: Leumann [Stolz-Schmalz 5], pp. 175-6, 
$156.) Therefore the vowel in such syllables must be long or 
the syllable would not be long before an initial consonant. The 
final m, if it does not represent a consonantal sound, is pre- 
sumably written as a sign of nasalization. 

Whether or not this is the reasoning of Sturtevant and Allen, 
the case for regarding these vowels as long comes down in Allen’s 
presentation to two facts only—(1) final syllables of this type 
are long (or “heavy ") before a following consonant, and (2) 
the percentages of elisions of these syllables before long and 
short syllables are much lower than those for elision of short 
final vowels and similar to those for elision of long vowels and 
diphthongs. 

On this evidence alone, the inference that these nasalized 
vowels were long is reasonable; but there appears to be evidence 
against it which neither Sturtevant nor Allen has discussed, 
and another explanation of the behavior of these final syllables 
in verse seems not only possible, but more in accord with the 
whole body of data. 

As evidence for a short vowel before final m, we may begin 
with Priscian’s statement (K. II, 23) in the quotation from 
Allen cited above. There is no indication in Priscian that he 
limited his statement to vowels * in those cases where the m was 
preserved." Dessau's indices (III, pp. 804-5) show no example 
before final m of a vowel written double to indicate length; and 
there is no instance in Dessau of an apex over a vowel preceding 
final m in the carefully cut long inscriptions from the times of 
Augustus, Claudius, and "Vespasian.* There are inscriptions 


? Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 112 (C.I.L., XII, 4333), 
139, 140 (0. I. L., XI, 1420, 1421), 154 (0. I. L., XI, 3303), 206 (C. I. L. 
V, 5050), 212, 229, 230 (C.I.L., VI, 2041, 2042), 244 (C.I.L. VI, 
930), and 980 (C.I. L., XIV, 3608). 
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where an apex is found on this vowel; but other words in the 
same inscriptions show that they were using the apex quite indis- 
criminately.* 

A better test, however, is the quantity of such syllables in 
verse where there is hiatus. Neither’ Sturtevant nor Allen dis- 
cusses this point (though Allen [p. 81, n. 3] cites Ennius, 
milia militum octo and dum quidem unus homo, for the “ hiatus 
value ” of final m), and I have not made an exhaustive collection 
of the statistics; but the first five hundred lines of Plautus 
Mostellaria reveal thirteen certain instances of hiatus after final 
m and two which are doubtful because of alternative scansions 
or readings. In six of the thirteen instances the syllable ending 
in m must be short? and in all the others it may be.9 There is 
none in which it must be long. In both of Allen's lines from 
Ennius, the syllable with final m is short. 


* Dessau, 50 (C. I. L., XI, 1826): quam, but also Médullinis; Dessau, 
6067 (C.I. L., VI, 10227): publicüm, but also Terénti, Prisciani, vixit; 
Dessau, 6088 (C.I.L., XII, 594): ablatüm, but also persecütüs, per- 
manérentqué, gratáitis, and quód. Dessau, 2284 (C.I.L., XI, 1196) 
and 4089 (C.I. L., VI, 30, 949) are too short to be conclusive. 

ë Trochaic septenari ii: 

Most. 286: nam amator mérétri icis’ mores ‘Sibi émit auro et. purpura 

Most. 297: mea völuptäs. Em, istue verbum vilest viginti minäs 

Most. 310: sed estne hic meus södalis qui hue incedit. cum ämica sila " 

Most. 392: Übi ego éro? Übi maxüme essé vis, cum ‘hac, cum jstac éris 
Iambie senarii: 

Most. 10: Hm, höcind'völebas? Périi! Cür me verbéras? 

Most. 502: defodit insépultum clám in hisce aedibüs 

€ In two cretic lines there is a strong probability that the syllable 
ending in -m is short. 

Most. 135: postéa. quon immigravi ingenium' in nieum 
Most. 149: cor dölet'quom scio ut'nune sim atque ut füi 

In three trochaie septenarii (Most. 293, 377, and 400) the most 
natural reading would make the syllables in -m short; but a long 
syllable is metrically permissible. 

In two iambic septenarii the syllable in -m is at the end of the fourth 
foot and consequently anceps. 

Most. 230: quam te! me vivo ümquüm sinam čgēre aŭt mändieäre 

Most. 236: néqué quisquim pärsimönlam adhibet säginä plinést 

Most. 2] can be scanned three ways, depending on whether one reads 
erilem or eri filium; but none of the three requires a long syllable in -m. 
In Most. 74 the hiatus can be eliminated if the 4 in nunciam is made 
a vowel. If it is read as a consonant, the -am may be either short 
or long: but the line is iambic, so the short is preferable. 
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Hiatus involving final m is rare in later authors. There is 
no instance at all in Vergil among forty of hiatus. Lucretius 
supplies two, IIT, 394 and 1082; and there is one in Horace’s 
Satires, IT, 2, 28. In all of these the syllable in -m is short. 

As a parallel to this treatment of vowels before -m in hiatus, 
one should also note that the inscriptions offer evidence of a 
conviction that before consonants a short syllable could be 
secured by simply dropping the final m. Dessau has four ex- 
amples, all intended for hexameters: 


1710, line 3 (C.I.L. VIII, 1027): diploma circavi totam 
regioné pedestrem 
7787 (C.I.L., VI, 1975): quae tibi crescenti rapuit iuvenilé 


figuram | | 
8132 (C.I.L., X, 683): quisque hüie tümülö pössüit ardenté 
lücernam 
7778 (C.I.L. VI, 9785): hie cum laurü feret Romanis iam 
relevatis 


The authors of these verses did, of course, commit blunders in 
spelling and take licenses in prosody; but it is significant for 
our present purposes that all four, though separated in space 
and time, shared the belief that before -m in the accusative 
singular the vowel itself was short. 

Against this might be set an example or two by authors of 
the greatest technical skill, e. g. Tibullus, I, 5, 33: 


et tantum venerata virum, hune sedula curet 
or Propertius, II, 15, 1: 
o me felicem! o nox mihi candida! et o tu 


but these (and they are few) are instances of licenses which 
follow recognized patterns and prove no more about the quality 
of the vowel before final m than the identical license in Tibullus, 
II, 2, 5: 

ipse suos Genius adsit visurus honores 


proves about the u in Genvus.' 


' For additional details and comment, see Kirby Flower Smith's ex- 
cellent note on Tib. I, 5, 33 in his The Blegies of Albius Tibullus 
(Ameriean Book Co, New York, 1913). 
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The quality of this proposed long nasal vowel should also be 
considered. Allen does not discuss it at all; and Sturtevant 
rather casually speaks of the possibility of a long open o without 
mentioning any of the other vowels. But a long open vowel in 
this position would run counter to the whole treatment in Latin 
of vowels in other positions, where open vowels are always 
short and long vowels are invariably close. Nor is it easy to 
suppose that the u of bonus differed in both length and quality 
from that of the neuter nominative bonum and the identical 
accusative form of both neuter and masculine. Stranger still 
would be a state of affairs in which the vowel before final m was 
sometimes nasalized, long, and close (?), sometimes, f where 
the m was preserved," not nasalized, short, and open. 

Perhaps, however, this line of investigation need not be pur- 
sued. Another explanation of the data seems possible which will 
allow the vowel before -m to remain short and open and still 
account for the fact that such final syllables are long before 
a consonant. We should perhaps pay more attention to Quin- 
tilian. Sturtevant and Kent may well be right in interpreting 
Quintilian, IX, 4, 40 as evidence that “in Quintilian’s opinion, 
while an elided vowel was completely lost, a vowel which became 
final on the loss of final m was pronounced," ® and in describing 
this doctrine as a fad which did not affect the practices of poets.? 


sE. H. Sturtevant and R. G. Kent, “ Elision and Hiatus in Latin 
Prose and Verse," T. A.P.A., XLVI (1915), pp. 129-55. The reference 
is to pp. 145-7. The passage in Quintilian runs: 

Atqui eadem illa littera [m] quotiens ultima est et vocalem verbi 

sequentis ita contingit ut in eam transire possit, etiam si seribitur, 

tamen parum exprimitur, ut ‘ multum ille? et * quantum erat, adeo 
ut paene euiusdam novae litterae sonum reddat. Neque enim 
eximitur set obscuratur et tantum in hoc aliqua inter duas vocales 
velut nota est ne ipsae coeant. 
Sturtevant and Kent, assuming that “ Quintilian fails to discriminate 
clearly between pronunciation and spelling," translate: 

Whenever [m] is final and is so closely combined [by the sense of 
the passage] with the [initial] vowel of the following word that it can 
run over [i.e be absorbed] into the latter, it is written, to be sure, 
but scarcely pronounced, as in multum ille and quantum erat; and so 
we may almost say that it indicates the sound of a new letter [i.e., 
it does not represent the sound of m]. For m is not taken out [from 
the written text], but is suppressed and is merely a sort of mark 
between the two vowels to prevent their combining [by synalepha]. 

? Sturtevant and Kent, p. 155. 
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But in the section immediately preceding, Quintilian makes a 
statement that appears to open up other possibilities. He has 
been discussing avoidance of unpleasant combinations of sounds 
between the end of one word and the beginning of the next, and 
goes on (IX, 4, 39): “Inde “belligerare,’ “pomeridiem,’ et 
illa Censoris Catonis ‘dicae faciaeque,’ m littera in e mollita, 
quae in veteribus litteris reperta mutare imperiti solent et, dum 
librariorum inseetari volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur.” 
The emendations dicae and facie are credited by Radermacher 
to Gertz *° and are certainly in the right direction ; but they raise 
questions which require a diseussion of the nature of the final 
sound in these words and others conventionally written with 
final m. To begin with Gertz’ dicae, one must ask, if it is pro- 
nounced as two syllables, how the diphthong ae could arise out 
of the sounds of -am; or if dicae makes three syllables, how e 
could arise from m, and how it became a separate syllable 
though m was not. No convincing answer to these questions 
is apparent; but it is clear that the sound represented by -m had 
a nasal] quality, for it is sometimes written as n (Dessau, 8380: 
salvon et felicem; 8624: alian saviare; 9418: Olbiensiun Lucius; 
and see the indices, vol. III, ii, p. 827). But it is not the sound 
regularly represented by n, for final m always prevents elision, 


1 Ludwig Radermacher, Quintilianus: Institutionis Oratoriae Libri 
XII (Teubner, Leipzig, 1965). Gertz’ emendation here is obviously 
based on the reading of B in I, 7, 23, where Radermacher prints dice 
and facie, the reading of N, and AP have dice et face. In IX, 4, 39 A 
and G read diese haceque; V reads dic et hac eque; M, dicte heoque; 
and P, die* hino eque. The readings of the last three, &ll of the 
fifteenth century, may be dismissed as unsuecessful efforts at emenda- 
tion; but the others should be taken seriously, and Radermacher is 
probably right in distinguishing dice and facie from dicae and faciae. 
They appear to be rival forms. Leumann, in discussing the long-e 
futures of e-stem and i-stem verbs (Stolz-Schmalz°, p. 320, § 237), calls 
the first singular in -é “ ununderstandable," although it is attested by 
Festus and Paulus as well as Quintilian. But the form is easily 
explained as dicem, faciem, recipiem, ete., with the final m omitted, a 
practice widely attested in the early inscriptions (Stolz-Schmalz°, 
p. 174). Whether the e in these first singular forms was long, as 
Leumann assumes, is another matter. I doubt it; but that is the 
subject of this article. On the other hand, the forms which Cato is 
said to have written as diese and faciee are clearly the classical first 
singular in -am which displaced the forms in -em. 
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and Quintilian would not have described the sound of final n as 
paene cuiusdam novae litterae sonum (note 8). It is reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the final m, through carelessness in 
failing to close the lips completely, became a different bilabial, 
with a fricative quality accompanying the nasal. Leumann 
(Stolz-Schmalz’, p. 327) is right, I believe, in rejecting the 
possibility that the e of dicae and factae may represent the half 
M introduced by Verrius Flaccus for final m before a vowel 
(tbid., p. 174) ; but instead of e I should propose f and emend 
to dicaf faciafque, * m’ littera in‘ f" mollita. The lack of words 
ending in f in Latin, and the resemblance of capital E to F 
would readily account for the change in the manuscripts to dicae 
and faciae. 

This hypothesis seems to account for the phenomena better 
than simple nasalization, for as Sturtevant’s examples (see 
above) and many others show, the treatment of final m in 
phrases and compounds varies from complete loss of the m (with 
elision of the vowel before a following vowel) to retention of the 
m, particularly in verbs compounded with circum? Such be- 
havior can hardly be explained on the basis of a vowel sound 
alone, even if nasalized ; but the bilabial postulated could easily 
shift in one direction toward complete disappearance through 
further opening of the lips (cf. too such contractions involving 
a bilabial as divi to det and novisse to nosse) and in the other 
direction, through closing the lips, to pronounciation as a full 
^. But even the bilabial, if pronounced at all, would make 
position before & consonant. Before a vowel Quintilian seems 
to think that it hindered elision ; but there is no evidence in the 
Augustan poets that it did. 

This may also explain why, as Sturtevant and Kent observe, 
“classical poetry avoids hiatus after m more carefully than 
after a vowel.” !? Careful poets, knowing that readers left to 


1 The only one seems to be the ancient preposition af as a variant of 
ab. See Cicero, Orator, 158 and the references, e.g. C.I.D., I’, 638, 
1471, and 1853, in Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étymologique and the Oaford 
Latin Dictionary, s.v. a, ab. 

13 Unfortunately, forms like oireüit and oirodeunt do not prove any- 
thing about the length of the w of circum, because, even if long by 
nature, it would become short before another vowel, as does the & of 
habeamus or the i of audiunt. In the first word of Horace, Sat., I, 9, 
17, the u is short: ciretimdgt. 

18 Op, cit, p. 147. 
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their own devices might exereise any of three options in dealing 
with a syllable in -m before a vowel, i.e. omission of the m, 
pronunciation as a nasalized bilabial fricative, or pronunciation 
as a full consonantal m, chose to reduce this objectionable un- 
certainty by avoiding such collocations as much as possible and 
insisting on elision where they did oceur. If comedies like Plau- 
tus’ were extant for the classical period, we might very well find 
a different state of affairs in them. 

At any rate, Allen’s figures for elisions before short syllables 
reveal a significant difference between long vowels and diph- 
thongs on the one hand and syllables in -m on the other, 416 of 
the former against 514 of the latter. This appears to show that 
elision of syllables in -m before a short syllable was a little over 
23.5% more acceptable than elision of long vowels and diph- 
thongs in the same circumstances; and the differential takes just 
the direction one would expect if the vowel before -m were itself 
short. 

If all this has any validity, it follows that there is no need 
to assume lengthening in addition to nasalization for a vowel 
before final m, and good reason to suppose that such vowels 
were in fact short. 

ROBERT O. FINE. 
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AENEAS’ INVOCATION OF SOL (AENEID, XII, 176). 


In recent articles in this Journal both Froma I. Zeitlin and 
Joseph E. Fontenrose have discussed the appropriateness of the 
gods who are invoked by Aeneas and Latinus in Aeneid, XII, 
176-911. One of the major problems they singled out for treat- 
ment is Aeneas’ invocation of Sol at the outset of his prayer. 
I suggest that this point has been unnecessarily complicated by 
their scholarly discussion and that Vergil himself explicitly 
provides a clue as to how this invocation should be interpreted. 

The premise on which these remarks are based is Fonten- 
rose’s correct observation that “ Aeneas’ speech is a prayer and 
a statement of treaty terms,” whereas Latinus’ “ is the swearing 
of the oaths.” ? The two speeches therefore are not antithetical 
as Mrs. Zeitlin has claimed, but one leads up to the other and 
they are complementary. Nor is this surprising in the context 
of the second half of the epic and Book XII in particular. The 
event which really brings the Aeneid to its conclusion, which 
solves the conflict and lays the groundwork for Rome’s im- 
pertum sine fine, is the reconciliation between Latins and Tro- 
jans as expressed in Juno’s final speech in XII, 808-28. Juno 
ceases her hostilities on condition that the memory of Troy 
and its name be obliterated. The same does not apply to Latium 
and the Alban kings although Juno, in a somewhat more con- 
ciliatory manner, proceeds to refer to this mixture of peoples 
as Romans and Italians rather than Latins (XII, 823-8): 


ne vetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos 
neu Troas fieri iubeas Teucrosque vocari 
aut vocem mutare viros aut vertere vestem. 
sit Latium, sint Albani per saecula reges, 
sit Romana potens Itala virtute propago: 
occidit, occideritque sinas cum nomine Troia, 


1 F, I. Zeitlin, “An Analysis of Aeneid, XII, 176-211. The Differ- 
ences between the Oaths of Aeneas and Latinus," A.J.P. LXXXVI 
(1965), pp. 337-62; J. E. Fontenrose, “The Gods Invoked in Epic 
Oaths: Aeneid, XII, 175-215,” A.J.P., LXXXIX (1968), pp. 20-38 
(hereafter cited as Zeitlin and Fontenrose). 

? Fontenrose, p. 29. 
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It has rightly been noted that Aeneas’ invocation of Juno in 
XII, 178 prepares for this reconciliation. So in fact does the 
whole foedus, which anticipates Juno’s foedera iungent in XII, 
822. Even though it is broken later, it is the human rap- 
prochement which leads to Juno’s reconciliation. For the Latin 
war, as is evident especially from Book X, is the result of human 
actions,* and Juno and Jupiter cannot impose an end on it with- 
out any preparatory action on the part of the protagonists. The 
foedus is this action, and it begins with the invocation of Sol. 

. Since Aeneas’ and Latinus! speeches are not meant to be 
strict pendants the whole question of the identification of Apollo 
with Sol is not very relevant, although Fontenrose’s findings 
that Apollo and Sol are nowhere identified in Augustan poetry 
should be neither ignored nor disputed.® It is also true that 
Sol here is neither “a great generality” nor “a physical ab- 
straction.”® He is as personal as can be. Vergil leaves no 
doubt about the function in which Sol is invoked in this scene. 
In the description of Latinus! arrival the poet says this (XII, 
162-4) : 

cui tempora circum 


aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi specimen. 


Latinus is the grandson of the very Sol whom Aeneas invokes 
in his prayer. 

This genealogy was not the recondite product of erudite Hel- 
lenistic speculations, but it was a popular one and was widely 
accepted.” Helios was considered the ancestor of the Latins be- 


3 By V. Buchheit, Vergil über die Sendung Roms. Untersuchungen 
zum Bellum Poenicum und zur Aeneis (Heidelberg, 1963), p. 139 (here- 
after cited as Buchheit). On pp. 133-43 he offers an excellent, detailed 
interpretation of Juno’s reconciliation. I am very much in agreement 
with his view that this is “der Höhe- und Endpunkt der Aeneis" 
(p. 133). 

“See, e. g., X, 758-9 and the remarks of K. Büchner, P. Vergilius 
Maro. Der Dichter der Römer. R.-E. Sonderdruck (Stuttgart, 1961), 
col. 394. 

‘The various articles he has written on this subject are listed by 
Fontenrose, p. 30, n. 8; cf. G. K. Galinsky, “Sol and the Carmen 
Saeculare," Latomus, XXVI (1907), pp. 019-23. 

° Zeitlin, pp. 339 and 348. 

* Cf. S. Weinstock, “ Two Archaic Inscriptions from Latium,” J. R. 8., 
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‚cause his daughter Circe had sons by Odysseus with the names 
Latinus and Agrios. Our earliest source for this genealogy is 
Hesiod’s Theogony (1011-13): 


Kipr 8°, 'HeAMov Üvyárgp “Yırepıovidao, 
yeivar’ "Obdvoonos raAaciópovos éy duAdryrı 
" Aypiov 70€ Aarivov dpipovd re kparepóv Te. 


These lines have been dated by Wilamowitz to the sixth century 
B. C.,8 but they reflect Greek trade contacts before actual coloni- 
zation and thus mirror the contact that demonstrably took place 
between Greeks and natives of Italy much earlier, i. e. certainly 
by the beginning of the eighth century.? 

Several references are found in Roman literature to Latinus’ 
descent from Circe and Sol, and to Sols paternity. Cicero and 
other writers mention the worship of Circe at the Cape which 
was named after her.? From the time of Aeschylus the Latins 
came to be known as experts in herbs and poisons because of 
their descent from the sorceress Circe. The strength and sig- 
nificance of this genealogical tradition is further attested by 
the Romans’ attempt to Romanize it. According to the Syra- 
cusan historian Callias, whose writings reflect much Roman lore, 
Latinus was the son of Telemachus and Circe. He married 
Rhome, and their sons were Rhomus and Romulus.'? A more 


L (1960), pp. 117-18; id., ^ Martianus Capella and the Cosmic System 
of the Etruscans,” J.R.8., XXXVI (1946), p. 111; Galinsky, op. cit., 
pp. 627-8. 

3“ Tesefrüchte,” Hermes, XXXIV (1899), p. 611. 

? See, most recently, G. P. Carratelli, “ Achei nell’ Etruria e nel 
Lazio?,” P.P., XVII (1962), pp. 5-25. 

1° Cicero, N. D., III, 48; Strabo, V, 232; Serv. auct, ad Ecl, VI, 
47; O.I. L., X, 6422 — Dessau, 4037; Plautus, Epid. 604; Vergil, Aen., 
VII, 11; XII, 164; Serv., ad Aen., VII, 19; VII, 47; XII, 164; Suet., 
fr. 188, p. 335 (Roth)- Tert Spect., VIII; cf. C. Koch, Gestirn- 
verehrung im alten Italien (Frankfurt, 1933), p. 110, n. 3. 

1 Theophr., Hist. plant. IX,15, 1 (— F. G. H., 840 F 24c), quoting 
Aesch., Eleg., fr. 1 (Diehl); ef. Pliny, N. H., XXV, 11; Mart. Cap., VI, 
63. See also Müller-Deecke, Die Etrusker (Stuttgart, 1877), II, p. 321, 
and Weinstock, J. R. S., XXXVI (1946), p. 111, n. 62. 

12 Fest, 269, p. 329 (Lindsay); D. H., Ant. Rom., I, 72, b. CO. J. 
Classen, * Zur Herkunft der Sage von Romulus und Remus," Historia, 
XII (1963), pp. 447-57, stresses the fact that Callias' writings in this 
respect reflect a Roman version. 
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thorough Romanization of the legend appears in the account of 
Xenagoras, whose floruit was around 90 B.C. He writes that 
the sons of Odysseus and Circe are Romos, Anteias, and Ar- 
deias (F. G. H., 240, fr. 29), and Plutarch (Rom., 2, 1) finally 
mentions Romanos as their only offspring. Similarly, the native 
Sol Indiges at Lavinium became Aeneas Indiges in Roman 
times.?? 

One objection to this interpretation of Sol as the Latin 
ancestor in XII, 176, could be that an entirely different gene- 
alogy of Latinus is given in VII, 47-914 Besides Vergil’s ex- 
plicit reference, however, to Solis avi specimen we should take 
into account that Vergil’s achievement in the Aeneid to a con- 
siderable, though frequently ignored, extent is based on his free 
handling and adaptation of the mythological material with 
which he had to work. Rather than using a consistent mytho- 
logical strait jacket, Vergil made frequent adaptations, begin- 
ning with the figure of Aeneas, and outright changes to suit a 
given purpose or context? At the beginning of Book VII, 
Vergil strives to suggest the eerie dangers which confront the 
Trojans as they sail along the Cape of Circe, Solis filia (VII, 
11). This description emphatically concludes with Neptune’s 
interference in behalf of the Trojans, which recalls his role, 
with all its symbolic associations, in Book I (VII, 21-4). The 
description of the habitat of Circe, the Latin ancestress, is im- 
mediately contrasted with the locus amoenus, the landing place 
of the Trojans at the mouth of the Tiber. This in itself is a 
deviation from the legendary tradition: only Vergil, for good 
reasons, has the Trojans land virtually in Rome.!? 

If Vergil in Book VII had preferred to emphasize the enmity 
between Trojans and Latins he would have mentioned Latinus’ 
descent from Sol, thereby associating him with Circe and her 


13 Galinsky, op. cit. (above, note 5), pp. 628-9. A, Alföldi, Early Rome 
and the Latins (Ann Arbor, 1965), pp. 252-5, thinks that this identi- 
fication took place before 600 B.C., but it is more likely to have come 
about in the period subsequent to the dissolution of the Latin League; 
see chapter IV in my forthcoming book Aeneas, Sicily, and Rome 
(Princeton, 1969). 

14 This “inconsistency " was noted by Zeitlin, p. 342, n. 12, 

28 Some of the most profound changes are discussed by Buchheit, 
passim. 

19 Cf, Buchheit, pp. 176-87. 
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monstra from which the Trojans had just been saved through 
divine help. Yet such was not his intent. Instead, Latinus is as- 
sociated as strongly as possible with Aeneas: urbes ... placidas 
in pace (VII, 45-6) is the fulfillment of what Venus desires 
for Aeneas (placida ... pace I, 249). The fate of Latinus 
ancestor Saturn, another refugee from divine injustice, is simi- 
lar to Aeneas’, and Latinus’ peaceful reign and action in many 
ways parallel those of Augustus 18 whose prototype, in turn, is 
Aeneas. The Latins’ descent from Sol, however, may well be 
implied in Faunus’ prophecy and underscore its poignancy: if 
Latinus betrothes Lavinia, says Faunus, to a foreigner rather 
than a Latin, the resulting reign will stretch the whole length 
of Sol’s daily course (VII, 96-101). 

Why, then, did Vergil choose the solar genealogy for Latinus 
in Book XII? To some extent, he may have felt compelled to 
begin from the conventions of Homeric epic: “ The truce- 
making scene of Aeneid XII consciously reflects that of Iliad, 
III, 267-801, when Agamemnon and Priam strike a truce for 
a decisive single combat between Menelaus and Paris. There 
Agamemnon prays first to Zeus pater, Helius, rivers, earth, and 
underworld gods.” ?° The oath formula was a commonplace in 
antiquity °° which Vergil particularized immediately by revers- 
ing the order of the gods invoked: only in the Aeneid does Sol 
come first. A similar use of an Homeric oath (Zl, II, 371; 
XVI, 97) is found in Aeneid, X, 875. Before Aeneas encounters 
Mezentius he prays laetus: 


sic pater ille deum faciat, sic altus Apollo! 


Like all Homeric material, however, the Homeric oaths take 
on & different dimension in the Aeneid. It was customary in 
oaths to invoke the gods whose baneful influence one had the 
most reason to fear or whom, at any rate, one wanted to pro- 
pitiate.?* For this reason it would make little sense if Aeneas 


17 See A, Wlosok, Die Göttin Venus in Vergils Aeneis (Heidelberg, 
1967), pp. 37-9. 

18 Buchheit, pp. 86-100, 

1? Fontenrose, p. 25. 

39 See R.-E., s. v. Eid, cols. 2076 ff., and A. B. Cook, Zeus (Cambridge, 
1925), II, pp. 729-30. 

21 J, E. Fontenrose, “Apollo and Sol in the Oaths of Aeneas and 
Latinus, O.P., XXXVIII (1943), p. 138; Zeitlin, p. 347. 
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invoked Saturn, who in the Aeneid is portrayed as the divine 
prototype of Aeneas: pursued by a deity, he comes to Italy to 
give laws, establish peace, and found the golden age. It was far 
more important to propitiate Sol because he was so closely con- 
nected with the Odyssean tradition in Italy and therefore with 
the origins of Rome; the Aenetd was to supersede that other 
Italian national epic, the Odissia Latina.?? Moreover, as we saw 
earlier, the Imported Aeneas had taken the place of the native 
Sol Indiges. Dionysius even knows of a propitiatory sacrifice 
which Aeneas offered to this Sol Indiges at Lavinium (Ant. 
Rom., I, 55, 2). 

Aeneas’ choice of Sol as the first deity to be invoked is a 
captatio benevolentiae directed at Latinus, his grandson. Lati- 
nus returns the compliment. He invokes Apollo with whom 
Aeneas had been compared in IV, .143-50. Apollo had been 
Octavian’s chief protector at the end of Book VIII, and Aeneas 
had prayed to him as his patron god before battling Mezentius. 
Apollo’s protégé Iapyx will try to heal Aeneas later in Book 
XII (391-4). Furthermore, Latinus, unlike Aeneas, addresses 
Jupiter not with a general term such as pater omnipotens but 
invokes- him very personally as Genitor (XII, 200). Jupiter 
of course is the ancestor of Aeneas, and Ilioneus stressed this 
over and over again in his speech to Latinus (VII, 219-21) : 


ab love principium generis; love Dardana pubes 
gaudet avo; rex ipse lovis de gente suprema, 
Troius Aeneas. 


In praying to Aeneas’ grandfather Latinus merely reciprocates 
the tribute Aeneas had paid him by invoking Sol. The Trojan 
and the Latin leader understand each other, and the ultimate 
reconciliation of the conflict cannot be delayed much longer. 


G. KARL GALINSKY. 
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22T have developed this point in detail in a forthcoming article in 
Latomus, XXVIII (1969). On the significance of the Odissia as an 
Italian national epic see F. Altheim, A History of Roman Religion 
(London, 1938), pp. 298-9. See also E. D. Phillips, “ Odysseus in Italy,” 
J.H.S., LXXIII (1953), pp. 53-67; H. Hill, “Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and the Origins of Rome," J.R.N., LI (1961), p. 90, stresses 
the possibility that before Vergil, a Greek hero like Odysseus might 
have been accepted as the official ancestor of Rome. 


SUETONIUS’ CATALOGUE OF ANIMAL SOUNDS 
IN CODEX VAT. LAT. 6018. 


As item 161 of his edition of the fragments of Suetonius 
August Reifferscheid has provided a very thorough critical 
edition of this writer’s catalogue of sounds made by various 
animals as preserved in the De natura rerum of Isidore. This 
edition is based on a large number of manuscripts, some of which 
date from as early as the eighth and ninth centuries. In addi- 
tion, in the space between his text and apparatus criticus, 
Reifferscheid has printed a number of supplementary lists of 
animal sounds found in various early glossaries and lexica which 
are obviously modifications and amplifications of the list of 
Suetonius. One of these which is more detailed than most is the 
list taken from Aldhelm’s De re grammatica et metrica as edited 
by Angelo Mai.’ 

Suetonius’ catalogue of animal sounds exercised an amazingly 
great amount of influence on subsequent ages. In addition to 
being widely disseminated in the modified prose versions to 
which reference has already been made, it became the source 
for a poem, De filomela, included by Riese as item 762 in his 
edition of Anthologia Latina.* 

A collection of animal sounds based on Suetonius which, at 
first sight, appears to have been overlooked by Reifferscheid is 
contained in codex Pal. Lat. 281, saec. IX. (f. 808"). A compari- 
son of this, however, with Reifferscheid’s supplementary lists 
shows that it is almost identical with the list designated G (pp. 
250-1), which was quoted from Arevalo’s edition of the Etymo- 
logiae of Isidore as being taken from “cod. Patav. 281.” It 


1 Augustus Reifferscheid, O. Suetoni Tranquilli praeter Caesarum 
Libros Reliquiae (Leipzig, 1860), pp. 247-54, 

? Ibid., p. 149. For a more detailed discussion of the manuscripts of 
Isidore's De natura rerum see Charles Henry Beeson, Isidor-Studien 
(Munich, 1913), pp. 65-71. 

? Angelo Mai, Classici Auctores, V (Rome, 1833), pp. 569-70. 

+ Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, part 1, fasc. 2 (Leipzig, 1906), 
pp. 246-50. This poem was also printed by Reifferscheid, op. cit., pp. 
308-11. 
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seems almost certain, therefore, that by a clerical error * Patav." 
has been substituted for “ Palat.” and that the G list actually 
comes from the Palatine manuscript. Aside from minor ortho- 
graphieal variations, the only significant difference between 
Reifferscheid’s text and the text of the codex itself is in the 
form of the verb accompanying ciconias: Reifferscheid has pro- 
tollare, whereas the manuscript reads grotollare." This, too, may 
be a clerical or a typographical error. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that, although crotolare is the corresponding verb in the 
textus receptus of Suetonius, both grottolare and protoliare are 
among ihe variant readings. 

Codex Vat. Lat. 6018 contains (ff. 597-60") another catalogue 
of animal sounds, obviously based on the list of Suetonius, but 
not included by Reifferscheid in his supplementary group of such 
documents. This manuscript, which contains a variety of mis- 
cellaneous items including the Chronica of Isidore, was copied 
in a Carolingian hand before the year 820 A. D., as is indicated 
by its frequent use of ¢ surmounted by an apostrophe-shaped 
symbol for -tur.* Beeson has listed this codex as being of the 
ninth century in his catalogue of Isidore manuscripts,’ but, 
since he has indicated in his introduction that it was his plan to 
limit his list, with few exceptions, to manuscripts copied before 
the middle of the ninth century, one may safely conclude that 
he regarded this document as falling in that category.5 Since 
some of the leaves of this codex are palimpsests with lower 
writing dating from the seventh century, it has been given a 
place in Codices Latini Antiquiores by Lowe, who dates its upper 
seripb—ihe same as that in which the animal sounds are 
copied—as being of the early ninth century.? 

The list of animal sounds in Vat. Lat. 6018 is similar in many 


5 Citations from Pal. Lat. 281 and Vat. Lat. 6018 are taken from 
microfilm copies of these manuscripts made available to the writer by 
The Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis 
University. 

“See W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 376-7 
and Edward K. Rand, “On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -tur,” 
Speculum, II (1927), p. 52. 

7 Beeson, op. cit., p. 75. 

? Ibid., p. 3. 

"E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, part 1 (Oxford, 1934), 
plate 50. 
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respects to Reifferscheid’s supplementary list designated F (pp. 
250 and 312), which has been reprinted from an edition of 
a fragment, Ex regula Phocae grammatici, published by Angelo 
Mai from some undesignated manuscript.2° In the codex the 
list of animal sounds is preceded (f. 597) by an item entitled 
DE IDOLIS GENTIVM and is followed (f. 607) by INTER- 
PETRATIO (sic) DE ALLELVIA. The text of the catalogue 
is as follows: 


NOMINA** VEL VOCES AVIVM 


Aquilas glavigere vel grangere. Grues!? grugulare et 
gruere. Vultures“? piumpare.  Accipitres pipiare. 
Milvos** lurire. Pavones*® aululare vel palulare. 
[cucurrire vel cantare.|'9 ^ Gallos comarpire et cantare. 
Gallinas cacinare vel elemare. Turtures gemitare. Pa- 
lumbes** raucitare. Ciconias'® crotulare. ^ Passeres 
tizziare. Corvos?® trititare et craxare. Hirundines ? 
trissitare. Anates teressitare. Parras tmarbast trit- 
tipare. Noctuas cucubire vel cuculire. Sturnos passi- 
tare. Turdos scoccitare. Merulos zizziare. Graculos ** 
eruccire. Galvos??  frinculire. Cicadas?’ frintinnire. 
Apes bumbilare vel bumbisare. 


10 Angelo Mai, Classici Auctores, VI (Rome, 1834), p. 600. 

"n NOMEN in codex. 

1 Grohaes cod. In listing names of birds and animals in the text 
the writer has substituted standard forms where seribal errors have 
been made, with the forms actually appearing in the manuscript being 
recorded in the notes. In the case of verbs, however, the manuscript 
readings are retained without change although scribal errors have 
doubtless been made in several instances. 

13 Vultores cod. 

1+ Milbos cod. 

15 Pavos cod. 

18 In most lists these two verbs are associated with gallos. Since 
in this manuscript they precede rather than follow gallos and have no 
subject of their own expressed, it seems almost certain that they come 
from a marginal gloss inserted in some ancestor of the Vatican codex 
to eorrect the verbs of gallos and thus were incorporated into the text 
before their subject rather than after it. 

37 Palumbos cod. 

18 Oocontas cod. 

19 Corbos cod. 

20 Trundines cod. 

®t Gragolos cod. 

23 Galbos cod. 

28 Oicalas cod. 
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FERAE ETIAM SOLENT PROPRIAS VOCES MISSITARE 


Leones fremere vel rugere.  "lTigrides?* ruccare. Vrsos 
uncare. Pardos felire. Pantheras®® caurire. Cer- 
vos? ruggire, gugire. ^ Elephantes?' barrire. Apros 
frendere. Onagros magilare.5 ^ Equos innire. Lynces 
hircare.? Tauros mugire. Capros muccire.? Hae- 
dos ** belare, vegare. Arietes brettelare. Asinos oncare 

vel rudere. Porcos crudire vel crunnire. Verres quiritare. 
Hyenas?* irrire. Catulos®® glattire, elemare. Le- 
pores uncare, vagitare. Mures mintare. Mustellas drin- 
dare aut drimnonare. Sorices denticare. Ranas caxare 
et grauire.** Serpentes sifilare. Lupos ululare. Canes 
latrare. Capros®® muccire. Oves valare. 


A comparison of this list with Reifferscheid’s F list will indi- 
cate that the latter includes the following birds and animals 
omitted by Vat. Lat. 6018: olores, anseres, perdices, hircos, and 
vulpes. On the other hand the Vatican list includes the follow- 
ing omitted by F: gallinas, parras 1marbast, galvos, capros, and 
hyenas. Of this group, gallinas is included in the catalogue of 
Suetonius with the verb crispire which has as variants cacillant, 
glociunt, cacinnant, cracinnant, and caccinant. Several of these 
closely match one of the two verbs in the Vatican codex— 
cacinare. Galvae, caprae, and hyenae appear in Reifferscheid’s 
supplementary list A (Aldhelm) with the verbs fringilliunt, 
mucciunt, and hirriunt which resemble quite closely the corre- 
sponding verbs in the Vatican manuscript, frinculire, muccire, 
and irrire. Parri (presumably for parrae) is included in both 


** Ticrides cod. 

*5 Panteros cod. 

ze Jerbos cod. 

°? Blefantos cod. 

*8 Inserted by a contemporary second hand (m?). 

' 2° Inserted by m? with Lynces appearing in the spelling Lunces. 

20 Inserted by m”. The second scribe was apparently unaware that 
the same entry appears near the end of the list in the writing of the 
original scribe. 

32 Aedos cod. 

32 Hienas cod. 

88 Glatulos cod. 

3 The words et grautre were added by m”. The same hand altered 
ranas to ranes and caware to coaware. 

35 Capras cod. 
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A and K supplementary lists with the verb finntpant. This has 
at least some resemblance to the trittipare of the Vatican text. 

A peculiar feature of the list in Vat. Lat. 6018 is that in 
several instances the names of animals have been added in uncial 
Greek characters after the combination of Latin noun and verb. 
These are: ranas ... BATPAXOYS ; serpentes . . . ETTPETA (for 
EPTTETA) ; lupos . . . AOIKOYS (for AYKOYS ); canes... 
SYNAS (for KYNAS ); oves . . . TTPOBATA. 


CHAUNCEY E. FINCH. 
SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY. 


1. LATIN INSULA. 


Ernout-Meillet,* pp. 319-20 raises unfavorably the possibility 
that the Latin word is related to Old Irish wus, Welsh ynys, 
etc. In passing, we may note that Greek vacos is by no means 
clearly related. 

Now the Keltic forms clearly go back to a pre-form “¢niss- 
i(a)H,, that is, -ia ~ -iā- = -i ~ -id. If we then segment this 
feminine as indicated by the hyphen, removing the familiar 
(and ancient) suffix, we have a stem *iniss-. 

The Latin feminine (NB!) insula may be regarded as formed 
on the same model as oculus, etc., with a suffix -elä. Then a 
pre-Latin *iniss-elé becomes by syncope *ilssV?ä, and later, by 
dark -} colouring and cluster simplification, insula. 

The point of this note is merely to indicate the likelihood 
that both Keltic and Italic forms can be derived from a single 
proto-form. The exact shape of this ultimate proto-form re- 
mains ambiguous to me. The cluster *-ss- could easily come in 
both cases from a cluster with initial dental stop, *T's or *Tt. 
If the word is IE in origin, it would appear to involve a com- 
plexity as yet insufficiently resolved: *iniT-/t- does not yet 
show a simple IE root: Of course, the word may not be IE in 
origin, particularly if it refers to marine or major aquatic 
vocabulary. l 
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2. hedera is not ‘ivy.’ 


Van L. Johnson, A.J. P., LXXXIV (1963), pp. 28-35, dis- 
cusses the probable connexion of the goat and the sow with the 
early Roman calendar. At the end of his article (pp. 34-5) he 
alludes to Gellius’ list of four tabu items for the flamen Dialis: 
capra, caro incocta, hedera, and faba. He remarks that he “ can- 
not explain the strange hedera,” which would seem to be ‘ ivy,’ 
and that it may be a corruption. 

One is immediately reminded of haedus in the context of 
capra (even if aper intervenes, when we follow Johnson’s argu- 
ment), which belongs to a well-known set of divergent forms 
(including fenum, faenum) in the descendant Romance lan- 
guages.’ Romanian ied, f. iadé shows that haedus here had the 
treatment with an open [e(:)] which fell in with inherited 
short é, instead of the close [e:] of long é <ae. 

Thus Romanian itself, beside iadă, Vlach (Aromunian) 
eadá < *haeda, shows iederä ‘ivy, Vlach eadiră < hedera. 

Thus, on phonological grounds, (h)edera could readily be 
miswritten for *ed- (haed-). It may be hedera seemed to be an 
archaic plural to an old neuter haedus, especially if a speaker 
or writer no longer used this vocable actively in this form. 

A further motivation for confusion between these two words 
can be seen in the fact that while hedera is attested in all 
Romania from the Balkans to Iberia (Italian édera, French 
l-ierre, Spanish hiedra, etc.), ted of Romanian is matched only 
in Albanian edh and Sardinian edu. Elsewhere, when the 
etymon occurs it is the derived form haedulus or *haedsolus. 

In this fashion, what later became a nonsensical ‘ivy,’ 
whether or not it was earlier thought to be a “ correct” form 
for haedi, was once *haeda and was closely linked in sense with 
capra. 

Erro P. Hamp. 

THE University or CHICAGO. 


- ?See most recently Curtis Blaylock, Romance Philology, XVIII 
(1964), pp. 16-26, who has an early sporadic diffusional Central Italic 
monophthong ë and a later general open e; i.e. Latin would have 
generalized ae» e, and this would account for the absence in Romanian 
of ae» ë as a reflex. 
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D. R. SHACKLETON Barer. Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. Volume III 
(Books V-VII. 9). Volume IV (Books VII. 10-X). Cambridge, 
University Press, 1968. Pp. x+ 328. $11.50. Pp. viii + 479. 
$14.50. (Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries, 5 
and 6.) 


With these two volumes Shackleton Bailey's edition of the letters 
to Atticus is now complete. It is a prodigious achievement. Enor- 
mous energy and consummate skill were required; Shackleton 
Bailey supplied them in abundance. There is much here which is 
original, much that is brilliant, much that is definitive. 

Volumes III and IV are the middle of the eorpus, the letters 
from 51 to 49 B. C. This encompasses some of the most interesting of 
the epistles: the correspondence on Cicero’s governorship in Cilicia, 
the reflections on the coming of civil war, the tortured agony on what 
role to play in the conflict of 49. General comments made in reviews 
of the previously published volumes (see A.J.P, LXXXVIII, 
pp. 846-51; LXXXIX, pp. 487-91) hold also for these latest con- 
tributions. Penetrating insight, backed by masterful knowledge of 
Cieeronian style, marks the emendations and suggestions on the 
text. The translations display the wit and imagination that one has 
come to expect of Shackleton Bailey. And enlightened notes are to 
be found on almost every page of the lengthy commentary. Regis- 
tration of complaint is legitimate on only one score: that Shackle- 
ton Bailey did not do more. The rich mine of historical information 
contained in Cicero’s letters yields only surface finds in the com- 
mentary. Shackleton Bailey has an abiding interest in prosopogra- 
phy, but not in history. If the ensuing remarks dwell upon the 
omissions, that is not at all to detract from the substantial merits, 
but to suggest to future readers what they will not find in this work, 
a warning the author himself failed to provide. 

The letters from Cilicia supply some of our most important infor- 
mation on Republican provincial administration. That fact, unfor- 
tunately, does not interest Shackleton Bailey. The role of the gov- 
ernor, relationship between Roman officials and the provincials, the 
problems of the administrator in juggling competing interests of 
politicians, tax-farmers, and Roman subjects: none of these receive 
treatment in the commentary. The most notorious example, of 
course, is the Salaminian bond, a matter which required Cicero to 
confront a variety of conflicting demands: aggrieved debtors, previ- 
ous pledges, the agents of Brutus, and Atticus himself (ITI, letters 
114-117). Numerous details are elucidated in the notes, but the 
wider implications for Roman provincial government are not 
touched upon. The effects on relations between Cicero and Brutus 
are also ignored. Nor do all details receive comment: e.g. the 
Salaminian request to deposit the money in a temple (III, p. 74). 
That was presumably to insure that interest would cease to accumu- 
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late. A new governor had several problems to contend with. Cicero 
had to correct ills perpetrated by his predecessor Ap. Claudius, 
without treading on the toes of that ill-tempered individual who was 
also the father-in-law of Brutus (III, pp. 46, 48). And there were 
the constant pressures of the publicani whose influence in the prov- 
inces and in Rome could not be ignored (III, pp. 94, 106, 114). 
Provincial governorship also whetted military appetites. Cicero's 
alleged martial exploits and his persistent desire for a triumph 
form one of the more revealing, though pathetie, episodes of his 
career (e.g. III, pp. 132, 134, 136, 144, 146, 150, 152, 156, 164, 
166, 172). Few comments are fortheoming on any of these matters. 

There are other strange omissions in the commentary. Domestic 
problems threatened to strain relations between Cicero and Atticus. 
Cicero's brother was wed to Atticus’ sister, a rocky and unstable 
marriage which, among other things, inflicted sore trials upon the 
common nephew of the two friends (III, p. 4, 6, 120, 128). Nothing 
appears on this in the notes. More important, the Rechtsfrage. 
Shackleton Bailey will have none of it. In view of the mountainous 
scholarly literature and the unlikelihood of serious progress, that 
is probably a blessing. Yet one might have expected an analysis of 
Cicero’s own feelings in the latter months of 50 with regard to 
the impending crisis (III, letters 124-132). The epistles of those 
months are filled with doubts and uncertainties. Cicero hoped for 
peace but felt himself impelled to the side of Pompeius; he feared 
the motives of Caesar but acknowledged certain claims and was bur- 
dened besides by indebtedness to the proconsul of Gaul. The ambi- 
valent attitude and the pangs of indecision at a time when swift 
decision seemed necessary must have been characteristic of many 
Roman senators. Cicero’s plight, however, endured longer than most. 
The letters of early 49 (IV, passim) show the orator progressively 
more torn between feelings of personal loyalty to Pompey and dis- 
gruntlement with his tactics and aims. Although the commentary 
in Volume IV does not address itself to this matter, a summary of 
the author’s views may be found in the introduction to Volume J 
(pp. 29-45). 

Other omissions are less serious. But since Shackleton Bailey has 
elected to comment on many small points and particularly on almost 
all prosopographical matters, the criteria for inclusion and exelusion 
remain obscure. So, for example, there is no remark on Lucceius’ 
quarrel with Q. Cassius in late 51 (III, p. 62). The incident may be 
important. As Shackleton Bailey notes (III, p. 230), Cassius had 
been Pompey’s quaestor but was on Caesar’s side by early 49. His 
quarrel with Lucceius, a close friend of Pompey, bears on the poli- 
tics of 51. Other figures from previous eras are ignored: e.g. Cn. 
Flavius (III, pp. 86, 94). And why are L. Philippus and L. Flaccus 
identified, but not Q. Mucius (IV, p. 60)? The curious reference 
to Turpio and Vettius, presumably unknown figures, goes unac- 
knowledged (IIT, p. 92). No explanation is proffered for the eritieal 
desertion of Labienus from Caesar’s forces (IV, pp. 4, 12; ef. 
Syme, J. R. S., XXVIII, pp. 113-25). Several additional oppor- 
tunities for discussion were missed: Pompey's financial involvement 
with the eastern prince Ariobarzanes (III, pp. 80, 82); Ciceronian 
views on historiography (IIT, pp. 94, 96); Curio’s effort in 50 to 
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restore Memmius (III, p, 98); the very revealing attitude of Cato 
in January, 49, belying his reputation for stubborn intransigenee 
at all costs (IV, pp. 20, 22). These are all items of interest for the 
historian, on which Shackleton Bailey’s views would have been 
welcome, 

Conclusions expressed in the commentary are almost always illu- 
minating and judicious. The combination of ingenuity and balanced 
judgment can only evoke admiration. One might mention, at ran- 
dom, several diverse examples: the careful prosopographical in- 
vestigation in III, pp. 197-8; the discussion of Africanus’ statue 
(III, pp. 249-50); the persuasive placing of Ad Att., VIII, 11A 
(IV, pp. 341-2); the explanation of Cicero’s reference to “ Dionysius 
at Corinth” (IV, pp. 372-3). There are other matters, however, 
with which one might take issue. The lex Pompeia of 52, involving 
provincial commands, need not have been inspired by Cato (III, 
pp. 189, 246). Pompey had sponsored enlightened legislation in 
previous consulships, and Cato is not the most likely of individuals 
from whom he would seek advice. The auctoritas perseripta of 
Ad Att., V, 2, 8 does not necessarily have anything to do with the 
Transpadane question (III, p. 193). Cicero seems to distinguish the 
two issues: quo modo Caesar ferret de auctoritate perscripta, eratque 
rumor de Transpadanis. The discussion of the flogging of Latins 
and its legality overlooks the important, though puzzling, passage in 
Sallust, Zug., 69 (ITI, p. 207). That a father-in-law and son-in-law 
would have the same nomen is, at the least, an odd assumption (III, 
pp. 234-5). The suggestion that Lucceius’ mention of “ C. Julius " 
is a reference to C. Caesar Strabo, aedile 90 B. C., is quite possible 
but by no means certain (III, p. 238). Other Julii held the aedile- 
ship, ineluding the future dietator. Shackleton Bailey affirms that 
L. Paulus, consul in 50, could not arrive in his provinee until 49 
(III, p. 242). Does he then accept the old Mommsenian view that 
eonsuls eould not take up provineial assignments until after their 
year of office, a view long ago discredited (ef. Balsdon, J. R.S., 
XXIX, pp. 58-65)? “The normal requirement” that a candidate 
for office must submit his professio in person (III, p. 278) was, in 
faet, a recent innovation, dating no earlier than 63 (Cie, De Leg. 
Agrar., II, 24). Caesar was granted a ratio absentis by a law of 52. 
Cieero insisted later that he disapproved, a elaim that Shackleton 
Bailey endorses (IIT, p. 279). Yet there ean be no doubt that 
Cieero, at the time, urged the bil's promulgation (Ad Att, VII, 
1, 4). The passage in Ad Att., VII, 18, 2, which Shackleton Bailey 
eites, does not support his ease, but implies the reverse. 

Further reservations suggest themselves. Shackleton Bailey, 
though he eschews discussion of the Rechtsfrage, indicates sym- 
pathy with Mommsen’s argument that Caesar’s legal terminus was 
March 1, 49 (III, p. 312). To be sure, Cicero’s reference in De- 
cember, 50 to the terminal date as having passed (Ad Att., VII, 9, 
4; ef. 7, 6) comes in an imagined dialogue perbaps pointing to the 
future. But the expiry of Caesar’s command is linked there with the 
appointment of a successor: praeteriit tempus non legis sed libidinis 
tuae, fac tamen legis; ut succedatur decernitur. Domitius was ap- 
pointed to Gaul in January, 49 (Caes. B.C., I, 6, 4). That would 
have been an unwarranted proceeding if Caesar's terminus was still 
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to come. The identification of M’. Lepidus (IV, pp. 302-3) ignores 
the work of Q. V. Sumner (J. R. S., LIV, pp. 41-8), who shows that 
Asconius comments probably refer to Mamercus, not to Manius 
Lepidus. Shackleton Bailey's explanation for Parthicus casus (IV, 
p. 324) is unpersuasive. Surely Cicero (and Atticus) hoped for 
some Parthian movement which might draw off one of the com- 
batants and prevent further civil war. Parthicus casus would not 
readily serve as an expression for “stroke of luck.” Finally, 
Shackleton Bailey cites Ad Att, X, 8, 7 as evidence that Scipio 
Aemilianus was murdered (IV, p. 410). But Wla nox tam acerba 
Africano need not earry the meaning of homieide. Other ambiguous 
passages are brought in for support: Cie. De Amicit., 41; De Rep., 
VI, 12. More revealing is the faet that no investigation was under- 
taken after Scipio’s death (Cie, Pro Mil, 16; Vell. Pat., II, 4, 6); 
and the funeral oration makes reference to death by natural eauses 
(Schol. Bob., 118, Stangl). 

Eight appendices enhance the value of these volumes, two in 
Volume III, six in Volume IV. Of these, three are reprints of 
previously published articles. It is especially useful to have once 
again the superb pieces on “The Credentials of L, Caesar and 
L. Roseius” and “ Exspectatio Corfiniensis," now updated by refer- 
ence to more recently published work (TV, pp. 441-59). The second 
of these is a brilliant exposition of delicate maneuverings in late 
February by the divided forees of the Republicans. Here Shackle- 
ton Bailey is at his best, examining the letters for every nuance, 
exposing motives, deceptions, and alibis, and fixing a persuasive 
order for the elusive correspondence. His argument against von 
Fritz and Burns (he might also have mentioned Pocock, Greece and 
Rome, XXVIII, pp. 68-81) that Pompey did not initially plan an 
evacuation of Italy, however, is not altogether definitive. Cicero 
certainly reckoned it as a possibility as early as December, 50 (Ad 
Fam., II, 16, 3). The passage in Ad Att., VII, 17, 1 does not prove 
that the idea had been given up, for Cicero speaks of it again two 
days later (Ad Att., VII, 22, 1-2). That Pompey “had given no 
distinet intention either publicly or to Cicero in private” (IV, 
p. 451) is unquestionably true; but that is beeause of his need for 
ambiguity in the face of hostile opinion toward evacuation. An 
appendix giving a detailed chronology of Cicero’s activities in the 
first six months of 49 (IV, pp. 428-37) provides a convenient and 
indispensable guide to this confused period. Two other appendices 
are decisive new contributions. The discussion of Cieero’s command in 
49 (IV, pp. 438-40) establishes that Cicero did not take up a formal 
commission at Capua. And Shackleton Bailey tackles the identifi- 
eation of the defeated candidate and rival of Cicero mentioned in 
Ad Att., V, 19, 3 and VI, 8, 3 (TU, pp. 314-15). That individual is 
often thought to be Lucilius Hirrus who conducted an unsuccessful 
campaign for the aedileship in 51. Shackleton Bailey opts for M. 
Calidius, beaten in the consular elections of that year. Calidius is 
not otherwise known as a rival of Cicero and the evidence would 
suggest the contrary (Cie. P. red. in Sen., 22; ef. Brutus, 274-8). 
But the author’s careful chronological argument is irrefutable and 
definitively rules out Hirrus. A final appendix on Caelianum illud, 
Cicero’s mysterious “ Caelian plan” (IV, pp. 460-9) is imaginative 
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but entirely speculative. Cicero, it is imagined, hoped to go to 
Africa in May 49, and there to make a dramatic announcement on 
behalf of peace. The effects of such a scheme, however, would 
surely have been minimal. And it is disappointing that Shackleton 
Bailey offers no explanation of the term “ Caelian.” The mystery 
remains, 

Criticism of these volumes resolves itself into pointing out omis- 
sions and quarreling with minor points. On the former, Shackleton 
Bailey could have disarmed reviewers by outlining his criteria for 
selectivity. On the latter, one sometimes finds him unconvincing, 
but rarely wrong. The value of this work as a whole can hardly 
be overstated. No scholar or student will again engage in serious 
study of the late Republie without these volumes before him. The 
present reviewer has already made constant use of them in his own 
work and in his elasses. One ean prediet unreservedly their enduring 
impact upon Ciceronian scholarship, 


Erich S. GRUEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Ancient Society and Institutions. Studies Presented to Victor 
Ehrenberg on his 75th Birthday. New York, Barnes & Noble, 
1967. Pp. xvi + 312; frontispiece, 


The English edition of this Festschrift was published by Basil 
Blackwell in 1966; the present review is of the American edition 
of 1967. The editor, whose name is not mentioned on the title page, 
appears to be E. Badian. 

In addition to a short vita, bibliography, and portrait of the 
jubilee, the volume contains eighteen papers, arranged in alpha- 
betical order by author’s names. The papers form a distinguished 
group and are handsomely edited. Both Greek and Roman topics 
are covered, but the emphasis is on the history of Sparta and 
ee I shall list the papers in the order of subjects and discuss 
a, few. 

Four papers deal with the history of Sparta. A. H. M. Jones, 
“The Lyeurgan Rhetra,” pp. 165-75, concerns himself with the 
legislative initiative and right of debate which the famous rider 
may seem to attribute to the Spartan assembly. He concludes that 
rhetra and rider represent a settlement between the Spartan nobility 
(whose spokesmen are kings and elders) and the people (championed 
by the ephors). The settlement reaffirms the initiative of the council 
of elders, but the right of the ephors to introduce legislation in the 
assembly is tacitly admitted, although the council is given veto power 
over this right. Jones dates the settlement in the early seventh 
century, following the fourth-century (rather than the Hellenistic) 
dating of king Theopompus of Sparta (p. 172). Jones’ main evi- 
dence consists of instances of debate in the Spartan assembly of 
classical times, and the same material is used on a broader basis, but 
with similar results, by A. Andrewes, “ The Government of Clas- 
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sical Sparta,” pp. 1-20. Andrewes stresses the principle of equality 
among Spartiates and assumes the early establishment of free dis- 
cussion in open assembly, with the ephors taking a vital part (pp. 
14 and 15). The council was definitely of lesser importance than the 
assembly led by the ephors. Both Jones and Andrewes discount 
Aristotle’s statement in the Politics, in which the right of discussion 
is expressly denied to the Spartan assembly (see pp. 20, n. 24, and 
166). Neither refers to the detailed discussion of the rhetra by 
J. H. Oliver, Demokratia, the Gods, and the Free World (Baltimore, 
1960), pp. 13-14 and 18ff. Oliver does not discuss directly the 
question of free speech in the Spartan assembly, but his attribu- 
tion of lines 7-9 in Diodorus’ version of Tyrtaeus, fr. 3a to the 
damos rather than the kings (a very attractive interpretation) would 
lead this reviewer to the assumption that free speech existed in 
the assembly. The same is true of Oliver’s restoration of the word 
homagoria, or panagoria, in the corrupt clause of the rhetra (see 
Oliver, p. 27), although that restoration is much more uncertain. 
It is only fair to add that despite some overlapping with Jones, 
Andrewes’ paper deals with Spartan government on a broader basis 
and includes discussion of military matters. 

H. T. Wade-Gery, “The ‘Rhianos-Hypothesis’” pp. 289-302, 
argues against the widespread assumption that Rhianus described 
a war of the early fifth century and pushes the events of the poem 
baek to about 600 B.C, (On Rhianus, see also L. Pearson in His- 
toria, XI [1962], p. 425.) F. W. Walbank, “ The Spartan Ancestral 
Constitution in Polybius,” pp. 303-12, maintains against B. Shimron 
(Historia, XTII [1964], pp. 147-55) that Polybius considered 
Cleomenes ITI a tyrant, and not the restorer of the Spartan patrios 
politeia. 

No less than nine papers are devoted to the history of Classical 
Athens. Among them, the paper by G. T. Griffith, “ Isegoria in the 
Assembly at Athens,” pp. 115-38, also touches upon the question of 
freedom of speech in Sparta, but Griffith accepts Aristotle’s state- 
ment and thus denies free debate at Sparta (p. 118).! Here and 
elsewhere it is unfortunate that there is no index to the volume. 
Griffith wishes to show that in Athens freedom of speech as ex- 
pressed in the famous formula ris dyopeday BotvAcrar; Was not a 
feature of democracy from its beginning, but arose only in the 
fifties of the fifth century. Herodotus (in V, 78) was thus mistaken 
when he mentioned ionyopin at the time of Cleisthenes. This cau- 
tiously argued opinion may well be correct so far as the fully 
developed institution of free debate is concerned, but I would like 
to add that the concept of political isegoria is probably considerably 
earlier than the fifth century and should precede the introduction of 
democracy. Isegoria is one of three terms which describe early 
democracy; the others are isonomia and isokratia. Now in a recent 
paper, G. Vlastos has argued that isonomia originated only with the 


1 Two other recent articles on the rhetra likewise follow Aristotle in 
denying the Spartan assembly’s freedom of initiative. See A. G. 
Tsopanakis in Europa: Studien zur Geschichte und Epigraphik der 
frühen Aegeis. Festschrift für Ernst Grumach, W. C. Brice, ed. (Ber- 
lin, 1967), pp. 303-19, and C. Pavese, R.F.I.O., 3rd series, XCV 
(1967), pp. 129-33. I owe the second reference to Mr. F. D. Harvey. 
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Cleisthenie democracy (see Vlastos in J. Mau and E, G, Schmidt, 
Isonomia: Studien zur Gleichheitsvorstellung im griechischen Den- 
ken |Berlin, 1964], pp. 1ff.). This hypothesis, which contradicts 
the opinion expressed by Gomme and the earlier view of Ehrenberg, 
forces Vlastos to discard such expressions as the Theban speaker’s 
éAryapyia iodvonos in Thuc., III, 62, 3 and the plural leoxparia 
used by the Corinthian speaker in Hdt., V, 92a. Such passages, and 
the antiquity of the Harmodius skolion with its mention of isonomos, 
seem to me to argue in favor of Gomme’s view. It would appear 
that we are dealing here with the antecedents of the distinction be- 
tween arithmetic (or democratic) and geometric (or oligarchic) 
equality, the fourth-century theory of which has been discussed 
recently by F. D. Harvey, “Two Kinds of Equality,” Classica et 
Mediaevalia, XX VI (1965), pp. 101-46. Isegoria should not be dis- 
eussed in isolation from other terms expressing political equality. 
While we have no direct evidence for its antiquity, I would urge two 
considerations in favor of such a view. First, the name Isagoras 
was given to an Athenian nobleman around the middle of the sixth 
century; his sympathies came to be anti-tyrannical and oligarchic. 
Isagoras’ is not the only aristocratic political name formed with Iso-. 
The Alemaeonid Isodike, wife of Cimon, may have been born after 
Cleisthenes’ reforms, but the name Isodikos is found at Thebes in 
the early seventh century B. C. (see L. A, Jeffery, The Local 
Scripts of Archaic Greece [Oxford, 1960], p. 94, no. 2). On two 
vases of about 520 B.C. the name Isarchos appears as a kalos- 
name; he was thus born under Peisistratus (for the name see J. D. 
Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase Painters? p. 1587). The second 
consideration is Herodotus’ use of ionyopin in V, 78. He uses the 
word not in its precise meaning of freedom of debate, but as an 
equivalent for democracy, and states that isegoria increased the 
state’s external power, because citizens were no longer working for 
a master, but for themselves, an idea found also in Pseudo- 
Xenophon, Ath. Pol., 1, 6. It was through free speech that the 
Athenian citizen was able to fight for his own interests; this 
theory is fundamental to Herodotus’ whole conception of Cleisthenic 
democracy, and unless we are prepared to consider this conception 
entirely anachronistic, we should accept the antiquity of the idea 
of isegoria, at least as far back as Cleisthenes. It should be noted, 
in this connection, that Herodotus’ account of the origin of Athenian 
democracy stresses heavily the aristocratic aspect of this revolution 
and is thus not a product of radical democratic theory. Further, 
if we are willing to accept the probability that some form of isegoria 
existed in early Sparta, it becomes likely that the idea was originally 
oligarchie, was taken over by the democracy, and was eventually 
extended in the fifth century to the radical ris dyopevew Boökera:; 

H. B. Mattingly, “Perielean Imperialism,” pp. 193-223, con- 
tinues his well-known attacks on the mid-fifth-century dating of 
many Athenian inscriptions which deal with the Athenian empire, 
and argues again for the 430’s and 420’s (rather than the 50’s) as 
the heyday of Periclean imperialism. He attempts to support his 
late dating of the Coinage Decree by citing a fragment from Odessa 
which may or may not be of Pontie provenance and by dating the 
fragment from Syme after 434 B. C. He follows this up by arguing 
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again for the late date of the Kleinias decree and other texts, which 
include the treaties with Miletus and Colophon. It should be noted, 
however, that he returns to the early dating of the Erythrae Decree 
(p. 206) and moves the Congress Decree back to the late 440's (p. 
221, n. 87). The profusion of old and new arguments is difficult 
to follow. Partieularly irksome is Mattingly's habit of arguing for 
a change of date for a eertain text and later using the new date as 
evidenee to establish another ehange of date: in this way, the Kos 
fragment of the Coinage Decree and the Kleinias Decree are used to 
date the Decree for Miletus (p. 208). The method allows the re- 
dating of many texts on the basis of small and uncertain evidence, 
Typical is also the following sentence: “ Sloping nus are found in 
the Chalkis Decree and the Decree of Kleinias, as well as the Hes- 
tiaian Decree . . . and are thus now well authenticated for the 
420'$" (p. 211, italics mine). 

Mattingly's attitude toward letter forms as eriteria for dating is 
somewhat ambivalent. Although he has questioned repeatedly the 
commonly accepted chronology (especially the early change from 
three-stroke to four-stroke sigma about 446 B.C.), in the present 
paper he uses comparisons of letter forms frequently, where they 
appear to support his dates (see e.g. pp. 202 and 210). At the 
same time, he believes to have found a better eriterion for dating 
inseriptions in the changes of lingnistie forms, in partieular the 
change from -ası -atct, -yot to -ats, Of yovv- to ovy-, and (as he 
puts it) of the imperatives -ooÓw, -oodwv, to -eodw, -coÜov. As 
Meritt shows in G. R. B. $., VIII (1967), pp. 129-32, the singular 
in -og8« is never found; the same article contains other important 
eritieisms and rebuttals of Mattingly’s paper. 

In a provocative and eecentrie paper, R. Sealey, “ The Origin of 
the Delian League," pp. 233-55, makes three points: 1) the original 
purpose of the Delian League was simply to ravage the King's land 
for booty; 2) few eities of the Asiatie mainland were original mem- 
bers of the League; rather they were forced to join later; 3) it was 
at Byzantium in 478 that a conflict arose between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians over booty left behind after the Sestos eam- 
paign (a part of whieh eonsisted of eaptured Persians of high 
rank), and this confliet led to the formation of the Delian League. 
The first point relies heavily on Thue., I, 96, 1: . . . éra£av (sc. oi 
’Afnvaioı) äs re Ede mapéyew rv woAcwy xpýpara pos tov Bapßapov 
Kal as vats’ mpdoxnna yap 7v apiverOar av Eradov Syovvras riy» Bacı- 
Aéws xyópay. Sealey assumes that Thucydides is here giving the true 
reason for the foundation of the Delian League, but as I read the 
passage he is merely giving the openly avowed reason for the estab- 
lishment of tribute in ships or money: the Athenians alleged that 
the expense was necessary to recoup the losses suffered in the past 
war. The alliance as such did not need justification since it was a 
continuation of the Panhellenic League and served the same purpose, 
namely the prosecution of the war against Persia. The second and 
third theses also fly in the face of both Herodotus and Thucydides. 
In particular, Herodotus says specifically in IX, 121 that the Greeks 
took the booty from Sestos with them. This discrepancy with the 
main literary sources does not refute Sealey’s theories, but it renders 
them highly speculative, 
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R. J. Hopper, “ The Solonian ‘ Crisis?” pp. 139-46, defines it 
as the problem of reducing the excess population of Attica by 
‘clearances’ for the purpose of increasing available crops for ex- 
port. J. A. Davidson, “ Aeschylus and Athenian Polities, 472-456 
B. C.” pp. 93-107, is not up to the standards of the other papers; 
it contains some after-thoughts to his earlier paper on the Pro- 
metheus in T.A.P.A., LXXX (1949), pp. 66-93. P. A. Brunt, 
‘ Athenian Settlements Abroad in the Fifth Century B. C." pp. 71- 
92, argues persuasively that Athenians did not lose their citizenship 
in settling abroad either in an apoikia or a elerouchy, and he tries 
to redefine the two terms. D. M. Lewis, “ After the Profanation of 
the Mysteries,” pp. 177-91, discusses the order of items sold in 
the Attic stelae., G. E. M. de Ste Croix, “ The Estate of Phaenippus 
(Ps.-Dem. xlii)," pp. 109-14, suecessfully straightens out the problem 
of its size. E. S. Staveley, “ Voting Procedure at the Election of 
Sirategoi, pp. 275-88, speculates about the method used in the 
election of generals in the second half of the fifth century when 
double representation of one tribe was not uncommon. His pro- 
cedure allows for such a result to be achieved in a single eleetion 
rather than the double vote postulated by Wade-Gery. Staveley 
thinks this voting reform is mentioned in Ath. Pol., 61, 1. 

The remaining papers have a wider spread of subject matter. 
G. L. Huxley discusses the tribute of Loerian Maidens at Ilium, and 
E. Badian has a long and interesting paper on the status of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor under Alexander. The origin of the 
Etruseans is touched upon by H. H. Seullard, and two papers deal 
with Roman subjects: K. M. T. Atkinson interprets the phrase 
Aetrovpyeiv . . . conari in Augustus’ third Cyrene edict as referring 
to liability to military service, and R. E. Smith surveys “ The 
Anatomy of Force in Late Republican Polities.” 

If a eriticism is to be made of so excellent a volume, it may be 
said that some of the papers suffer from a common failing of 
papers written by request, in that they speculate about rather 
well-worn subjects that are hardly liable to definitive solutions. The 
editing is very good and misprints are few. On p. 131, note 69 
is announced but not given, and on p. 276, the first sentence makes 
no sense to me. As stated above, an index should have been provided. 


Henry R. IMMERWABR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTE CAROLINA AT CHAPEL Hinr. 


DANIEL J. Geacan. The Athenian Constitution after Sulla, Prince- 
ton, N.J., American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1967. Pp. xin + 231; 8 pls. $10.00. 

The author carries out in exemplary fashion and with meticulous 
care the task he has set himself: the collection of all references to 


the civie offices and the institutions from the inscriptions after the 
time of Sulla. Although he states (p. v) that he has excluded “ the 
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systematic investigation of the evidence for alterations and develop- 
ment in the Athenian constitution ” he does offer considerable com- 
ment and interpretation on constitutional matters. The work is 
deserving of high praise and will be of great value for its deserip- 
tion of governmental organization and procedures, and for much else 
besides, especially for the publication of the peripherally related 
inscriptions in Appendices III-V consideration of which is pre- 
cluded by the severe space limitations of this review. It cannot, 
however, be counted fully successful or satisfactory in its inter- 
pretation of the descriptive material in terms of the constitution of 
Athens after Sulla. The work eontains much more than what might 
be expected from its title (as will be seen from the contents noted 
below), and somewhat less than what the title calls for, which must 
unfortunately still remain a desideratum. 

Chapters are devoted to the Archons, with summarizing con- 
clusions; the Hoplite General; the Areopagus; the Boule of the 
Areopagus and its Herald; the Boule and the Demos, with con- 
clusions; Committees, Officers and Servants of the Council; Various 
other Magistrates and Officials; the Liturgies. There are five Appen- 
dices: a complete list of dedications with Z. G. reference, date, 
formulae, description (base, herm, statue, theatre seat) which are 
divided into sections on the basis of the dedicating corporation or 
corporations (Areopagus, Boule, Demos) and the form of the dedi- 
cation (xarà rà Sdgayra, Kara TÒ Émepórgua, Kara Toy Vroprnuarıo- 
pov, wyndlopart, Soypart, and their variations); Notes on Athenian 
Inseriptions (I. G., II? [1945], 1077, 1078 and Hesperia, X. [1941], 
pp. 77-8, No. 33); A Catalogue from the Eleusinium at Athens (re- 
editing and incorporating new fragments of a catalogue published 
by J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, XX VII [1958], pp. 38-46); Five Letters 
from the Emperor Commodus concerning the Gerusia of the Athen- 
'ans (re-editing and incorporating three new pieces related to J. H. 
Oliver’s No, 26 in The Sacred Gerusia, Hesperia, Suppl. VI [1947}}; 
A Second Century Prytany List (168/9, six joining fragments from 
the Agora, hitherto unpublished). The epigraphical presentations 
are excellent and in the best traditions of such publications. The 
Indices of Ancient Authors; Inseriptions Mentioned; Persons Ap- 
pearing in Appendices III-V; and of Names and Subjects are full 
and complete and, so far as random checking can give an indiea- 
tion, have been prepared with scrupulous care to insure the greatest 
accuracy. 

Among the many insights which Geagan’s work offers, the most 
striking from a constitutional viewpoint is that in the granting of 
honors, the three bodies, the Areopagus, the Boule, and the Ecelesia 
(Demos) acted both independently and jointly. To what extent, if 
at all, this was true in other matters remains unclear. Nor does a 
consistent pattern emerge as to when one or the other occurred, in 
the procedure by which joint action took place, or in the restriction 
of grants of honor to one or the other body. In the group of indi- 
viduals honored by all three bodies, Roman citizens predominated ; 
Athenians without Roman citizenship in the dedications by the 
Areopagus alone (p. 41). Honors deriving from the Areopagus 
were apparently considered most prestigious. The largest group of 
dedications was made in the name of the Demos alone (p. 82). 
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The documents from the Roman period unmistakably show that 
the Areopagus was de facto—even if its de jure position is difficult 
to define—the predominant body. Its great influence rested on a 
renewal of the regard in which it had earlier been held, and more 
specifically on its expanded judieial competence, its control of coin- 
age, its wide supervisory powers over education and morals, its 
representation on embassies, and even to a greater extent on the 
fact that it was a continuing body of the wealthiest and most power- 
ful men of the polis (pp. 48-52). The catalogue from the Eleusinium 
permits Geagan to make an estimate of between 91 and 104 Areo- 
pagites and he inclines to the view that all ex-archons continued to 
enter that body (pp. 56-7). In consequence the herald of the Boule 
of the Areopagus comes to the fore. He and the hoplite general 
as the key figures respectively in the Areopagus and in the Boule- 
Ecclesia appear as the principal civil magistrates, The archon 
eponymous is preeminent and his colleagues, like those of the hop- 
lite general, fade into relative obseurity. 

The financial burdens of the state were to an increasing extent 
shifted from the polis collectively to the magistrates, particularly the 
senior archons and the hoplite general, with the result that these 
individuals held the actual politieal power which found its expres- 
sion through one or a combination of the three corporations. Under 
these cireumstances the form of the constitution has little significance 
for the realities of governmental administration. But for the student 
of history the steps by which the constitutional practises developed 
are the best way of understanding them. 

To speak of “an abrupt change when Sulla imposed his new 
constitution on Athens” (p. 17) is misleading. S. Accame (I 
dominio romano nella Grecia dalla guerra acaica ad Augusto [Rome, 
1946], p. 176), who is cited for the statement, describes the matter 
more aceurately,—“ Bisogna tuttavia non considerare in astratto co- 
desto mutamento (the shifts in democratic and aristocratic influ- 
ence in the second half of the first century B.C.) come il pre- 
cedente di Silla e quelli posteriori, quasiché rappresentassero dei 
veri eapovolgimenti costituzionali in un senso o nell altro. . . . Si 
tratta solo di trasferimento di aleuni poteri da un organo all'altro 
secondo la tendenza oligarehiea o democratica predominante in quel 
dato momento." B. Keil reaches about the same conclusion (Beiträge, 
pp. 24-30: Ber. über d. Verhandl, d. süchs. Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. 
KL, LXXI [1919]) : the Romans made no ehange externally in the 
form of the constitution, but allowed the eorporations greater inde- 
pendenee of aetion and thus made indireet eontrol easier for them- 
selves. 

It is certainly inconsistent to find a probable explanation of the 
archon lists in “the new constitutional arrangements of Sulla" 
(p. 5) and then to date the first such list two years before Sulla’s 
presence in Athens. That Sulla did renew the prohibition against 
repeated archonships, which went back certainly to the constitution 
of Aristotle’s day, after it had been removed for a time, probably 
in 103/2 (W. Ferguson, Klio, IV [1904], p. 4) or after it had 
been violated by the successive archonships of Medeios and Ar- 
geios, and that he retained election as the mode of selection, is 
doubtless correct. But neither of these was “ new.” 
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What was a-new and erucial change in constitutional practise at 
Athens under the Romans was the acceptance of the principle of 
the essential parity of the three governing bodies, at first in the 
granting of honors, and then possibly, although there is little evi- 
dence to prove it, the ad hoc extension of the principle mutatis 
mutandis to other matters. The beginning of the practise can be 
seen in the development of the procedure in giving official honors 
to the epheboi and the prytaneis. 

The importance of the ephebie inscriptions of the first century 
B. C. for the understanding of the constitution after Sulla is shown 
by Geagan’s frequent references to them (pp. 21, 27, 31, 72, 79, 85, 
87, 89-90, 108, 114-15). Space permits the examination of only one, 
not unrepresentative, passage. The statements on p. 72, “. .. in the 
ephebie decree the boule became the sole decreeing authority (IG, 
11? 1039 and 1043)” and “except for the period of democratic 
reaction (IG, II?, 1040, 1041 and 1042) the boule remained in 
charge of the ephebie institutions" give a wrong interpretation of 
the facts and of the constitutional relationships. The Boule did not 
“become ” the sole decreeing authority implying a change that per- 
sisted. The Boule was the sole decreeing authority exceptionally in 
79/8 when aristocratic influence was strong after Sulla’s occupation 
of the city and again in 39/8 as a result of Anthony’s visit. Before 
79/8, honorary ephebie decrees were passed by the usual probou- 
leutie procedure from the first in 305/4 (I. G., IT?, 478) down 
through the well-known series of the late second and beginning of 
the first century B.C. After 79/8, the procedure remained the same 
as it was before 79/8,—in 46/5 (Hesperia, XXXIV [1965], pp. 
255-8 = I. G., II?, 1040 + 1025; for the change of date from 43/2 
to 46/5 see Reinmuth, B.C.H., XC [1966], p. 95); in 45/4-43/2 
(I. G., IT?, 1041) and in ea. 41/0 (1042). After 39/8 the polis no 
longer deerees offieial honors for the epheboi. Ephebie monuments 
assume a new format and were apparently erected at private ex- 
pense with the approval of the polis through one of its eorpora- 
tions. The strange inversion of the exception in Geagan's interpre- 
tation makes the usual proeedure appear to be the exceptional and 
implies that the exeeptional beeame the regular. 

To the statements quoted from p. 72, Geagan adds footnote 44, 
* As has already been reeognized by Keil, Beitrüge, p. 57." Aside 
from the faet that Keil was referring to the Boule of the Areopagus 
and not to the Boule of 600, there is no evidence for the belief 
that the Boule of the 600 at the time of Sulla aequired and then 
retained special competence over the ephebia. It is flatly contra- 
dicted by Geagan’s own diseussion of I. G., TI?, 1078 (pp. 84-5, 
161-2), a deeree of the Demos, dated ca. 220/21, in which the 
Demos gives instructions (rpoord£aı) to the kosmetes for the par- 
tieipation of the epheboi in the celebration of the Eleusinian Festival, 

Was the Boule in charge of the ephebia or the Demos or both? 
The significant fact, it would seem, is that in the grant of ephebie 
honors in 79/8 and in 39/8, the Boule, and in the instructions to 
the kosmetes in ca. 220/21, the Demos was considered to be the 
official voice of the whole polis in a matter which concerned both 
bodies, Even in the deerees of 79/8 and 39/8 which were passed by 
the Boule alone, the fragmentary inscriptions show that the Demos 
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bestowed at least one erown and in the deeree of ca. 220/21 which 
was passed by the Demos alone provision was made that the gnome, 
as the psephisma refers to itself at this point, is to be made known 
(yevésÜa. . . . davepáv, line 36) to the other corporations, the 
hierophant and the genos of the Eumolpidai. The necessity for and 
the exact nature of the approval or disapproval of the non-deereeing 
eorporation or eorporations remains elusive, here, as in the many 
similar cases examined by the author. Geagan’s vacillation between 
“probably subject to the approval of the other corporations” and 
“its gnome had first to be approved by the other corporations ” 
regarding the decree of the Demos in I. G., II?, 1078, both within 
the same paragraph (p. 85) reflects the non liquet nature of the 
evidence and not any lack of sagacity on the author’s part. 

Like the epheboi, the prytaneis in the earliest period were 
honored by a decree of the Demos alone which awarded the crowns 
and arranged for the payment of the expenses involved. Even 
before Sulla, the Boule added a decree of its own in honor of the 
officials of the prytaneis and particularly of their treasurer. In the 
post-Sullan period, the deeree of the Demos disappears and the 
Boule alone honors the prytaneis in the person of the treasurer. 
No provision was made to defray the expenses incurred in the 
bestowal of the honor, perhaps because in the words of Geagan 
(p. 79) “It would seem that the boule did not command funds to 
publish its own decrees.” 

The ephebie inscriptions after Sulla show that the procedure in 
honoring the treasurer of the prytaneis was followed in honoring 
the kosmetes of the epheboi. The Boule grants permission to the 
epheboi to erect a statue of the kosmetes, presumably at their ex- 
pense, since no mention is made of the matter. The parallelism in 
the two cases, in procedure, application to the Boule for approval, 
and in the formulae of the deerees granting approval, was discussed 
in my re-edition of I.G., II, 1040 + 1025 (Hesperia, XXXIV 
[1965], pp. 264-7; cf. Geagan, p. 72). 

In the process the expense of honoring these two officials was 
shifted from the polis to individuals, which was apparently more 
important to the Athenians than the loss of the sense of participa- 
tion and of community so vividly present when honors are bestowed 
and paid for directly by the Demos. 

The work is beautifully printed. The painstaking efforts of the 
author and of the editor of publications are evident on every page. 
It would be most helpful to add page numbers to Hesperia refer- 
ences, e.g. (an extreme example) in the citations of Hesp., XVI, 
8 on p. 143 and XVI, 9 on p. 149. There are three number 8’s and 
9's in three articles publishing inscriptions in this volume. Luckily 
two other such articles in the volume number the inscriptions in 
sequence beginning with number 35. A few minor slips may be 
noted. P. 37, n. 21: the antecedent of “ He" is not clear. Presum- 
ably the grammateus of the synhedrion. P. 54, lines 12 and 15 
(end) for “no. 32, line 21” and “no. 32, line(s) 21-22,” read 
Hesperia, XXXII (1963), p. 26, lines 21-22, P. 140, after 3268, 
— — — érypednretoavros| éxi réy Tlepatéa. The restoration should be 
orparnyhoarros|. The phrase ézi rév Tepatéa (or éri rod IIepaiéos) 
is usual for the strategos. For the epimeletes, the phrases mì rod 
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ev lleipaét Auuévos, èm rov Mpéva, and émi Ilepaiéos are attested: 
R.-E., VI, col. 165 and Supplbd. VI, eol. 1089. P. 141: for Hesp., 
VII, 27, read VIII, 27 and read final alpha of the ethnie without 
the iota subscript. P. 152, n. 30: Not one, but two crowns for 
the same man, one by the Boule, the other by the Demos. P. 156, 
4070: there is nothing to indicate that the Demos set up this 
monument, 
O. W. REINMUTH. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


E. J. BICKERMAN. Chronology of the Ancient World. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1968. Pp. 253. $8.50. 


This is the first English edition of the authors long-familiar 
Chronologie, which appeared first as a fascicle of the Gereke-Norden 
Einleitung and then in 1963 in a second German edition. Completed 
three years later, this volume is said to have been translated from 
an intermediate Italian edition which I have not seen, but as com- 
pared with the German of 1963, ıt is essentially a new book. The 
text of the narrative is not much longer, since its 92 pages are in 
a larger type and have fewer lines than the 62 of the German, and 
the chapters are the same: The Calendar, Chronography, and 
Applied Chronology; so also the subsections. But the text, while 
covering much of the same material, is quite different, and 20 pages 
of footnotes have been added. In addition, there are 140 pages of 
tables at the end, notably the New Moon and Star tables from 
Ginzel, a list of the Athenian archons down to 293 and a complete 
list of consuls from 509, and the chronological tables of antiquity 
from the Cambridge Ancient History. These are convenient, but 
they illustrate very well the dual and even mixed character of the 
volume. The first edition was intended for the general scholar or 
the student, to enable him to see how ancient chronology went, and 
this individual will be the one who will use the C..A. H. tables; 
some of these dates are certain, many are doubtful or disputed, 
none is exact and almost all are in need of further elucidation. 
Ginzel’s tables, on the other hand, are as exact as a mathematical 
astronomer ean make them, and would be useless except to the 
specialist, who might still prefer to look them up in Ginzel, con- 
sidering the possibility of misprints. 

Most of the consular list is acceptable, though it must be remem- 
bered that this is the Varronian list which does not antedate the 
Augustan period, and it is not entirely up-to-date, while suffecti 
are not listed after A.D. 14, when the Capitoline Fasti give out. 
As to the archon list, the heading states that this begins with 496 but 
it actually begins with 528, accepting the names on Meritt’s inserip- 
tion; and even after 496 there are problems. Themistocles is here 
assigned to 493, but the date is variously transmitted. The Hellen- 
istie archons are omitted altogether, for reasons which the author 
gives on p. 68. Most of their years are uncertain, and even Polyeuc- 
tus, whose “ year of office must be placed between 246 and 240,” has 
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been dated by some to 249/8 and even to 251/2 (sic!), but it might 
nevertheless have been useful to have the names of the four certain 
ones, and to have the names of the others given, especially since some 
of them fall into groups. 

A different type of problem is associated with the list of ancient 
rulers which oceupies pages 156-67. It is not quite elear for whom 
this is intended. Dates are usually given in Julian years, without 
indication of the ancient year. Sometimes they are more exact. I 
may illustrate from the list of “ Alexander the Great, his Successors, 
and the Seleucids,” on p. 159. Alexander's death is given cor- 
rectly as 10 June 323, and the dates of the kings from Seleucus I 
to Seleucus IV are given as precisely as they are in the King List 
of Sachs and Wiseman. Those of Philip III and Alexander IV 
give the round years of Parker and Dubberstein, 323-316 and 316 
to 312 respectively, but this is misleading. In Babylonia, documents 
date by Philip until 13 August 316, although he died in the late 
autunin of 317; true. But the situation of Alexander IV is more 
complicated. As Sidney Smith has shown, the Babylonians dated 
for a time by Antigonus I (as general), giving his first year as 
317/6 or 316/5, and this continued to 15 June 312. With the occu- 
pation of Babylon by Seleucus in July of 312, the dating by Alex- 
ander was introduced, and lasted until 307/6, four years after his 
death in 310 (presumably). What was done in 310/9 and 3802/1 
when Babylon was again occupied by Antigonus we do not know. 
The earliest dating by Seleucus is 16 August 304, and later his 
Macedonian era, in eontrast with the Babylonian one, began with 
312/1. Thus to aseribe him an initial year of 311 is true only in 
part, and to ascribe Alexander a terminal year of 312 is not true 
at all; it js the end neither of his reign nor of his era. I do not 
in the slightest impugn the learning of the author, who knows all 
of this perfectly well, but it is inconsistent with the erudition which 
he eonstantly displays in the narrative portion of the volume. I 
may eite another example. In the list of the Ptolemies on the pre- 
ceding page, the approximate dates given for thein do not refleet the 
state of our knowledge, and they would be useless, say, to papyr- 
ologists. Soter's dates are given as 305-282, but his Macedonian era 
was predated baek to 323, just as Philadelphus later predated his 
reign to 285. 

There are indieations of haste in publieation, and I mention some 
which I have noticed for correction in the second edition which will 
certainly be called for. On p. 35, Polyzelos was archon in 367, 
and not in 336. On p. 36, the 7th day of the VIII Prytany would 
be the 255th day of the year, not the 225th, if the first seven 
prytanies eontained 248 days, On p. 51, the apparent motion of the 
sun after the winter solstice is north ward, not southward. On p. 86, 
the “founder of modern chronology” appears as G. Sealiger, on 
p. 88 as J. Sealiger. On p. 25, the Macedonian month is properly 
called Artemisios, not Artemision. On p. 83, for “later” read 
“earlier.” None of these is important, but one expects a book on 
ehronology to be above reproach. 

The virtues of the book are dual, too, like its aspect. The author 
is masterly at giving a clear, interesting account of the natural 
year, of ancient man’s attempts at constructing a calendar, and of 
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how this chronology was handed down to the modern world. His 
“Principles of Reduction” on pp. 81-7 give an answer to the 
question which is often embarrassing to the teacher of Classics: 
why do we give the dates we do to events in Antiquity. At times, 
the complexities of his subject defy his best efforts at simplification, 
as with the risings and settings of stars on pp. 57f., but normally 
he is successful in making a technical subject understandable to the 
non-technician. And as one would expect, the author’s whimsey pre- 
vails on occasion. So on p. 36, in speaking of embolimus days at 
Athens, he writes: “the second, third and so ‘inserted’ 9 Elephe- 
bolion,” but his example shows the fourth. And to illustrate his 
table on p. 60 for calculating days of the week in antiquity, he 
picks an example from Diehl, Ins. Lat. Chr., dated to A.D. 393, 
where the day is given as Monday. But in the caleulation, the day 
proves to have been Tuesday, and so he has lamely to conclude that 
the author of the inscription got his year wrong. Quite possibly, 
but this is designed rather to make a suspicious reader doubt the 
value of the table. The author could equally well have chosen 
numerous other illustrations where the table checks out. I have 
applied it to a Dura text where Monday was stated to be the first 
of June, but without specification of the year. With the help of 
Professor Neugebauer but not the table, I proposed that this was 
A. D. 246; and the table supports it. 

The other, obvious, character of the volume is its learning and 
sound judgment. The author is scientific, cautious, even sceptical. 
He doubts that the Athenians had a calendar which was regular 
enough to support the ealeulations which have so liberally been 
bestowed on it by modern scholars, and denies that they used the 
Metonic cycle in classical times (p. 29). He denies that any of the 
ealendarie systems of dating the Crucifixion have any value (p. 26). 
This scepticism is healthy, but it will never check scholarly specula- 
tion. He knows of no instance (p. 37) of the prytany calendar 
having been tampered with, but thinks it may have been neverthe- 
less; but until some such instance is found, we are entitled to sup- 
pose that the prytanies had the regularity which they purport to. 
On the other hand, he states (p. 67) that * Babylonian documents 
naturally count Alexander’s years from his ascent to the Macedonian 
throne," and this does, in fact, seem to have been the ease, because 
cuneiform texts were cited long ago by Strassmeier dating from the 
7th to the 12th years of Alexander: that is, from 31 May 330 to 
1 March 324. But “natural” this is not, if the reign of Alexander 
was as king of Babylon. On the Babylonian system, his first regnal 
year should have been that which began with the first spring new 
year of his occupation of the city: that is, from March/April of 
330, and Parker-Dubberstein believe that such an era was in use 
also. No thorough collection of the dated documents from Babylon 
has ever been made, comparable to Pestman’s admirable Chronologie 
based on the demotic texts from Egypt, but until we have all the 
evidence for the period from 330 to 305, it is better to be cautious 
as to what their testimony actually is. 

It may be added that the documentation varies. So recent a book 
as that of Pestman (1967) is eited, but at other times recent 
literature is ignored. Dura has shown us more about the Roman 
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calendar in Syria than was known in 1923 (p. 66). A reference to 
the Feriale Duranum would be expected in note 50, 

I would not end on a negative note. The author is a learned and 
brilliant scholar with a vast memory, and no professional can fail 
to learn very much from his Chronology. I am afraid, however, 
that it may be something of a trap for the unwary. Since he asks 
in his Preface for criticism, he may forgive me for expressing this 
opinion. 

t C. Braprorp WELLES. 


H. H. ScuLLARP. The Etruscan Cities and Rome. Aspects of Greek 
and Roman Life. London, Thames and Hudson, 1967. Pp. 320; 
27 text figs.; 120 pls. 


In his preface to this history of the cities of Etruria and their 
dealings with Rome, the author puts forward three claims: first, by 
bringing together the scattered and fragmentary traditions of each 
city, and the epigraphical and archaeological evidence, to give a 
picture of the city in its geographic and historical setting; second, 
to offer some deseription of the primitive cultures of central Italy 
in the centuries before writing was known there; and finally, to 
draw attention to some of the questions that'exasperate and exacer- 
bate students of this early period; in particular, the origin, or 
origins, of the Etruscan people of historie times, and the early 
history of Rome. 

His method is sober and painstaking, and he has assembled in 
the footnotes a formidable and highly useful bibliography of 
ancient sources and modern investigations, admirably up to date, 
though with a few curious oversights, as, for example, Luisa Banti’s 
article in Studi Etruschi, XVII (1943) on the eult of the so-called 
‘Apollo’ temple at Veii, an important study also overlooked by 
John Ward Perkins in Papers of the British School at Rome, 1961. 
He serupulously presents all the thorny arguments current in the 
questions about early Etruria and early Rome,—which makes the 
first two chapters rather heavy going,—and he refuses to give his 
vote to any single faction, though, as a historian, he admits his con- 
cern for the authority of Herodotus (p. 18). He makes the interest- 
ing suggestion (pp. 178-9) that Etruria’s famous sea power is 
evidence in favor of their being immigrants who eame by sea, Hero- 
dotus' Tyrsenoi, rather than the descendants of the Villanovans. 
This evidenee is valid, of course, only if the Villanovans are the 
autochthonous aborigines of Pallottino. Hencken’s hypothesis, most 
recently out forward in Tarquinia, Villanovans and Early Etru- 
scans (1968), that the Villanovans themselves came to Italy by sea 
from the east and were, in fact, Herodotus’ Tyrsenoi as well as 
Hellanieus’ Pelasgians, Seullard does not seem to know. Ineidently, 
he still brackets the early Iron Age urnfield eulture of Latium with 
the Villanovan eultures of Etruria and the Po Valley, as Randall- 
Melver did, though almost no eontemporary archaeologist would do 
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this in the face of the deeidediy different charaeter of the grave 
goods: Piccola guida della preistoria Italiana (1962), pls: 
XXXVIII-XXXIX; D. H. Trump, Central and Southern Italy 
before the Romans, p. 167; Hencken, op. eit., p. 635. 

The author has a talented eye for topography; his deseriptions 
of the sites of individual eities and the extent of their territory are 
elear and attraetive, and the photographs of the eities themselves 
are uncommonly informative. My favorite is pl. 83, a view of 
Arezzo, a particularly difficult town to photograph, as I know from 
unfortunate experience. The sketch plans of the sites, on the other 
hand, would afford little or no help to the tourist on the spot, the 
purpose they purport to serve. In fact, the author’s notion that 
this volume can serve as a guidebook to Etruria is a delusion; no 
local museums are mentioned and one is left completely in the dark 
as to where the material from a given site may be seen. 

The historical seetions, “ Etruria’s expansion in Campania,” and 
the like, are excellent; the chapter on Etruscan political and social 
structure contains a number of acute observations,—as, for example 
(pp. 237-8) that the apparent absence of a middle class, which is 
remarked on by all students of Etruscan society, seems incom- 
patible with the fact that the Etruscans adopted Greek hoplite 
armor and the phalanx, an army that presupposes a large, free, 
middle-class society. There must have been, he concludes, a con- 
siderable body of middle-class farmers in Etruria, though they may 
have been bound more closely to the ruling class by clientela than 
was the case at Rome and elsewhere. 

Where this book proves unsatisfactory is in its use of archaeo- 
logical evidence. The author is a historian, and blessed with an eve 
for the countryside and an understanding of topography, but his 
description of the material finds from any site is perfunctory and 
often careless and ill informed: the Tomb of the Leopards at Tar- 
quinia (pl. 16) is dated “fourth or third centuries,” though it be- 
longs to the first half of the fifth, and the carved stone sarcophagi 
from the same city are said to date from 300 B.C. (p. 90}, 
though Herbig dates the earliest of these some hundred years 
earlier. The material is sometimes inaccurately reported; for ex- 
ample, on p. 153 the Chiusine cinerary statues of the classical period 
are said to be of “pottery,” though they are of stone; and the 
description of orientalizing materials found at Caere and Vetulonia 
(pp. 100, 138-9) is woefully disorganized. For the material history 
of the Etruscan cities and their territories one must still turn to 
the archaeologists, preferably to Luisa Banti’s Ih mondo degli 
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Heinz Heinen. Rom und Ägypten von 51 bis 47 v. Chr.: Unter- 
suchung zur Regierungszeit der 7. Kleopatra und des 13. 
Ptolemüers. Pp. iv + 205, DM. 10/B. fr. 125. (Tübingen Diss. 
obtainable from author, Bahnhofstrasse 1, St, Vith, Belgium.) 


This exeellent study takes up the story of Rome's relations with 
Egypt where it ended in the recent dissertations of E. Olshausen 
and E, Bloedow. Olshausen surveyed the years from 116-51 B.C., 
while Bloedow provided the inevitable Beitrüge for the reign of 
Ptolemy XII. Heinen’s investigations, eonfined to the tumultuous 
years 51-47 B.C., clarify substantially the history of that period. 
What is partieularly striking about Heinen's work is the balanced 
historieal Judgment which he brings to highly specialized and de- 
tailed argument. He never loses his perspective in a welter of messy 
evidence, and he has as sure a control of the literary texts as he 
does of the doeuments. He shows himself an ancient historian 
worth watching. 

The merits of Heinen’s scholarship ean be well illustrated by his 
treatment of the position of Cleopatra in the year 49 B.C. In 
J. Egypt. Arch., XLVIII (1962), pp. 100 ff. T. C, Skeat argued 
that Cleopatra established a revolutionary joint rule with her 
younger brother Ptolemy (who was to be XIV of that name) some- 
time during her third regnal year, which began on 5 September 50. 
Skeat’s evidence was a dating formula appearing in the papyri: a 
year one also called year three. Alan Samuel, in Chronique d' Égypte, 
XL (1965), p. 397, declared Skeat’s discussion of the problem “ the 
best possible interpretation of the evidence now available.” Heinen 
gives us a better one, more eredible as history and taking into account 
(as Skeat had not) certain literary sources. It is clear from Appian, 
B. C., II, 71, together with Plut., Ant., 25, 4, that when Pompey 
was in Alexandria in 49 Cleopatra and Ptolemy XIII were both 
there and in those days taking joint action in regard to the Egyptian 
fleet. A revolutionary joint rule of Cleopatra and Ptolemy XIV 
would be unthinkable, but there was a joint rule—that of Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy XIIT in a short-lived reconciliation. Year one on the 
papyri is to be understood as the year of Ptolemy XIII, and year 
three as that of Cleopatra. 

One scholar has recently challenged Heinen’s conclusion (Gnomon, 
XL [1968], p. 515). Cleopatra’s year should come first, it is 
claimed. Not so: the joint rule of Ptolemy Euergetes II and 
Cleopatra IT in 182-131 B.C. is dated as year thirty-nine which 
is also year one, but for the next year the reverse order is attested 
(year two which is also forty). Obviously either order is possible: 
ef. Chronique d'Égypte, XL (1965), pp. 389-90. Heinen’s interpre- 
tation of the papyrological evidence for 49 is sound, and—what is 
more-—-it makes sense as history. 

There is much else in Heinen's book of similar quality. His ap- 
proach to Luean as a historieal source is notably judieious, includ- 
ing a good ease for & formal reeognition of Ptolemy XIII by the 
anti-senate in Thessalonica on the basis of Luean, V, 60. On the 
other hand, Heinen effectively demolishes Piganiol's eurious theory, 
based on Lucan, II, 587, that Pompey visited Egypt at the end 
of 67 B.C. Heinen’s vigorous and decisive refutation of L. E. 
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Lord’s views on the date of Caesar’s departure from Alexandria 
(J. R. S., XXVIII [1938], pp. 19 ff.) deserves special notice because 
of the adoption of Lord’s position by Volkmann and Balsdon 
(e. g., C.#., N. S. XVI [1966], p. 217). Heinen affirms the accuracy 
of Appian and Suetonius in recording a long delay of Caesar in 
Egypt, nearly nine months in duration, after the defeat of Ptolemy. 
We must not blush to accept the Nile pleasure-eruise as a fact of 
history. 

The few troublesome misprints in Heinen’s dissertation are 
registered by Volkmann in Gnomon, XL (1968), p. 515 and should 
be correeted by any reader of the work. It is agreeable to signal 
the appearance of a dissertation as good as this, 


G. W. BOWERSOCK. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


MICHAEL J. O’Brien. The Socratic Paradoxes and the Greek Mind, 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1967. Pp. 
ix + 249, $6.00. 


Professor O’Brien attempts to demonstrate that the Socratic 
paradoxes were not so paradoxical, if rightly understood (pp. 3, 
16). While somewhat paradoxical, they were not absurdities which 
contradicted common sense (pp. 4-5). He therefore contends that 
apparently arcane pronouncements (e.g., no one errs voluntarily; 
the wise are the best liars) constitute “a natural, although a bril- 
liant and individual, stage in the evolution of Greek thought,” if 
properly interpreted within their dialogistie context (pp. viu, 3-21). 
Greek thought and language prior to Socrates contained the seeds 
of both Soeratie-Platonie “intelleetualism” and the “ anti-intel- 
lectualism ” of most Greeks and their spokesmen, the poets (pp. 15, 
22-55, 71-3). Indeed, Soerates decisively modified the revolutionary, 
sophistic emphasis on self-sufficient reason and its réyvas by re- 
garding his réyyņ as a service to the traditionally accepted deity, 
Apollo (pp. 79-81). Yet, one could ask whether it is not paradoxical 
to serve a god by devoting one’s life to the attempt to disqualify 
his wisdom (Apol., 21B1-C2). ! 

O'Brien neither sufficiently perceives the “ intellectualism " -in 
Socrates’ dubious acknowledgment of ancestral piety (cf. Euthy- 
phro, 6A6-C9), nor, on the other hand, the extent to which Socrates 
was sympathetic to the case against such doubts. Thus, he overlooks 
the incompatibility between Socrates’ true and healthy city (Rep., 
372E6-7) and the city ruled by philosopher-kings. For the needs 
which engender the latter destroy the former. In fact, O’Brien’s 
interpretation of the Republic completely neglects that earlier, pious 
(ef. Rep., 372B7-8) community, presumably because he, like Glau- 
con, finds its old-fashioned simplicity unworthy of serious philo- 
sophie attention. Yet, its pious trust made possible a community 
in which each member willingly did his best for the common good. 
In the more civilized community necessitated by or necessitating the 
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death of ancestral piety and the birth of philosophy, even the philo- 
sophie rulers will serve the common interest only if they embrace 
what Socrates admits to be a lie (cf. Rep., 414B8-415D5, 345E2- 
846A1, 517C7-9, 519B7-520A4). Plato seems to suggest that a fully 
cooperative community, whether in the polis or the individual soul, 
is possible only so long as ancestral piety has not been weakened 
by the emergence of philosophy or its caricature, sophistry. 

In his interpretation of Thucydides, O’Brien also neglects the 
conflict between “ intellectualism” and religious needs. “In the 
historian, the intellectualist bias has carried all else before it, in- 
cluding reverence . , . and compassion” (p. 30, ef. pp. 69-75). He 
therefore concludes that Thucydides’ views were wholly opposed to 
the unreflective piety of the ordinary Greek gentleman. If this 
were true, why did Thucydides (VII, 29,5; 30,4) mourn the sad 
fate of Mycalessus or the undeserved death of that model Athenian 
gentleman, Nicias (pp. 115-16; ef. Thucydides, VII, 86,5; 77, 2-3)? 
His eulogy of Nicias’ exemplary piety reminds one of Socrates’ 
praise of his un-philosophie, but pious community as the true and 
healthy city (Repub., 372B7-8). Of course, neither that community 
nor Nicias possessed the highest Platonic or Thucydidean wisdom. 
Nicias lacked the military genius of Alcibiades or Themistocles; the 
members of Socrates’ true and healthy city possessed only the con- 
ventional virtue elsewhere censured by Socrates (ef. pp. 163, 169, 
208-11; Phaedo, 82A10-C1; Rep., 619B7-D1). Yet the concern with 
ancestral piety was decisive in the Peloponnesian War. When mili- 
tary necessity weakened the communal ties enforced by traditional 
values, societies deteriorated (cf. Thucydides, II, 65, 7-11). Con- 
sider the consequences of the plague (II, 52-53). Above all, the 
Sicilian fiaseo proved that Pericles and later Alcibiades had under- 
estimated the strength of what they regarded as religious “ super- 
stition” in the supposedly “enlightened” Athenians (VI, 27-9, 
53-4, 60-1). The speeches of both Pericles (p. 28) and Alcibiades 
disregard the claims of ancestral piety so emphasized by the Spar- 
tans. Yet, the Athenian defeat sprang mainly from the attachment 
to old-fashioned virtue prompting Athenians to trust Nicias more 
than Alcibiades, that immoderate student of Socrates (Thucydides, 
VI, 15, 3-5; 28,2; Plato, Ale. I, 104E4-106A1) 

Aware of the crucial role of this f anti-intellectualism " in the 
Peloponnesian War and in human affairs generally, Thucydides did 
not value Pericles’ regime so highly as O’Brien believes (ef. pp. 69, 
73-4). Instead he preferred the short-lived moderate oligarchy of 
411 B.C., a regime more alive than Pericles’ to the power which 
traditional piety still possessed in the hearts of most Athenians 
(VIII, 97,2; ef. VITI, 1, 4; Aristophanes, The Clouds, 1440-1509; 
Plato, Rep., 517D4-518B4). To illustrate the same point, Pericles’ 
neglect of piety in his Funeral oration is followed by an account of 
the moral consequences of such neglect in the plague. Similarly, the 
avant-garde religious views of the Athenians at Melos are belied 
by the less enlightened, but politically decisive, role of Athenian 
piety in the Sicilian defeat (ef. II, 14-16; VI, 60-1; VII, 50, 4-5). 

In the spirit of his underestimation of Platonic and Thucydidean 
* conservatism,” O’Brien praises Hippodamus of Miletus as a fore- 
runner of Plato’s radically “ intellectual’ method, noting that Hip- 
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podamus even encouraged official rewards for beneficial political or 
scientific innovations (p. 69, especially note 32). Adopting a more 
Platonic or Thucydidean viewpoint, Aristotle’s Politics (1268B26- 
1269A27) warned against the publie encouragement of novelty sug- 
gested by Hippodamus. Thus, he rejected Hippodamus’ contention 
that political progress is necessarily, or even generally, furthered by 
improvements in the arts and sciences. For the whole power of law, 
as distinct from lawlessness or tyranny, to command obedience de- 
rives from the habit of obedience sanctified by religious piety (ef. 
Rousseau, Discours si le rétablissement des sciences et des arts a 
contribué à épurer les moeurs). Innovations in law or custom, 
whatever their immediate benefits, will tend to foster habits of dis- 
obedience conducive to anarchy and the need for tyrannical measures 
(ef. Thucydides, III, 82-4). 

More aware than Hippodamus of the fragile nature of the rule 
of law, Aristotle hesitated to suggest innovations unless absolutely 
necessary. For him, as for Plato and Thucydides, an unavoidable 
conflict existed between the pious needs of a free, stable roAıreia 
and progress in what he loved best, the arts and seiences, especially 
philosophy. Thus in the Crito (52E5-53A5; ef. Hippias Maior. 
283B3-286A2) the personified laws demand to know why Socrates 
never moved to Sparta, since he obviously regarded her as politically 
superior to Athens. Unfortunately, however, Sparta’s greater politi- 
cal excellence, her “ conservatism,” precluded radical Socratic ques- 
tioning of traditional values. For example, no loyal Spartan would 
have doubted Apollo’s veracity as Socrates did (cf. Thucydides, I, 
84,3; III, 37, 3-4). 

Although O’Brien realizes that traditional Greek mores were, in 
decisive respects, opposed to the daring “ intellectualism ” of Thucy- 
dides or Socrates, he does not sufficiently emphasize the extent to 
which these thinkers sympathized with both sides. Unlike Hippo- 
damus, Pericles, or Alcibiades, they never forgot the political-religi- 
ous conditions of their philosophie leisure, Under insane tyrants or 
in civil strife, the pursuit of philosophy is greatly endangered, if 
not eliminated (ef. Thucydides, III, 83,3-4; Rep., 571A1-580A8). 
Yet, the surest bulwark of law and order, the obedience inculeated 
by ancestral religion, is necessarily weakened by the radical pursuit 
of philosophie truth (ef. Rep., 537D7-539D6). Socrates’ awareness 
of this dropia prevented him from subseribing to Glaueon's open 
contempt for the pious or true and healthy city (Rep., 372D4-5). 
Like Glaucon, O’Brien pays scant attention to the grievances which 
that community could bring against Socratic philosophy. However, 
Socrates seems aware of its political superiority to the city whose 
philosophie rulers gain acceptance through the “noble lie." 

O’Brien cannot believe that Socrates seriously regarded the wise 
man as the most proficient liar (pp. 96-104). He therefore inter- 
prets the Hippias Minor as “a brilliant jeu d’esprit” (p. 103). 
However, the Platonie philosopher must lie not only to his subjects 
but to himself. For if Socrates’ polis is his soul magnified, the 
conflict of philosopher and society mirrors the hostility between 
reason and passion in the individual. The soul’s unreflective passion 
corresponds to the city’s of moAAoi. In each case, the non-philosophie 
elements require persuasion by lies, since they are incapable of 
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philosophie insight (cf. pp. 19, 110 Œ., 147-204). Like Caliban, they 
must be charmed out of their recaleitrance by poetic spells (Ariel). 
According to Socrates, spiritedness or indignation (duuös) is the 
only irrational force susceptible to these charms (Rep., 439E6- 
44102, Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 1128B10-35, 1149A25-B25, 1179B2- 
30). Once indignation is tamed, it will police the passions for reason, 
Thus the rule of philosophy in societies or individuals depends upon 
the capacity of reason’s lies to domesticate spiritedness. Of its own 
accord, spiritedness would remain a Caliban, “a born devil on 
whose nature nurture will never stick” (ef. Rep., 441A7-B3, 
547E1-548C7). In a free and open election, philosophy could 
never attain power, unless philosophie wisdom beeame universally 
available. However, for Plato, philosophy is restrieted to a few 
naturally gifted natures. The rest are therefore doomed to that 
unphilosophie life which Socrates found unworthy of men (Apol, 
38A5-6; Phaedo, 82A10-C1). 

Like the Melian oligarchs in Thucydides (V, 84, 3-85; ef. II, 
22,1; IV, 22,2-3; V, 27,2), Soerates’ philosophie rulers cannot 
afford to submit their aims to free, open diseussion. Thus O'Brien 
wrongly regards the apparent conclusion. of the Hippias Minor 
as un-Socratic. Compelled to deceive not only their subjects, but 
even the non-philosophie parts of themselves, the philosopher-kings 
must be expert liars. For Socrates, as for the Athenian Stranger 
(Laws, 817 A2-D8), the imposition through the “ noble lie " of philo- 
sophie order on the irrational is the “ truest tragedy " (ef. Timaeus, 
47E5-48A5). Soeratie "tragedians" must tell hes precisely because 
they alone ean know the truth. If O’Brien’s condemnation of volun- 
tary lies is justified, Socrates’ philosopher-kings are guilty. On 
this point, O'Brien is eloser to Nieias, Glaucon, or Cephalus than 
to Socrates (Rep., 331C1-D3, 361B5-362A3; Statesman, 272B1-D2). 
His failure to stress sufficiently this seamy side of Socratic paradox 
is unfortunate in an otherwise interesting and thought-provokin 
work (ef. Symp., 198D3-6). : 


HARRY NEUMANN. 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE. 


G. A. LEHMANN. Untersuchungen zur historischen Glaubwürdigkeit 
des Polybios. Münster, Verlag Aschendorff, 1967. Pp. 408. 
DM. 65. (Fontes et Commentationes, Heft 5.) 


Can we trust Polybius? Any book which promises to answer 
that question would be welcomed by historians. The subject is too 
large for a scholar’s initial effort (this book is a publication of 
Lehmann’s doctoral dissertation), and although this volume answers 
the question with an emphatic “ yes,” it will leave many readers un- 
convinced, While failing in that major objective Lehmann has inci- 
dentally but with good results examined some isolated problems in 
the history of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. The final verdict 
on Polybins’ reliability can not be pronounced unless and until satis- 
factory solutions are found for these and many other problems in 
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third and second century history. Indirectly Lehmann’s work con- 
tributes something worthwhile toward its stated objective. 

The book falls rather obviously into two parts, and the author 
would have been better advised to prune vigorously and publish the 
pertinent material in two small monographs. The first 155 pages 
contain a meticulous examination of the Thyrrheion inseription pub- 
lished by Klaffenbach in 1954. In the next 200 pages Lehmann 
evaluates Polybius’ portraits of ten statesmen of varying importance, 

The Thyrrheion inseription, setting forth the Roman-Aetolian 
treaty of 212 B.C., seems at first glance to discredit Polybius’ 
discussion of the treaty in XVIII, 38. Polybius says that after 
Cynoscephalae the Aetolians, represented by Phaeneas, elaimcd 
four Thessalian towns, basing their claim in part on the old alliance, 
Flamininus then objects that the alliance is no longer valid, since in 
206 B. C. the Aetolians had made a separate peace.with Philip; and 
even if it were valid, the Aetolians were to be given only those 
towns which had been taken xarà xpdros, not those which &deAovrnv 
odas eis rv "Ponaíev mícTw évexeipicay, Ömep ai xara ®errakiar 
modes arasat Terou]kagt voy. Since Polybius makes no comment on 
Flamininus’ rebuttal, the reader is left with the impression that the 
Aetolians had no right whatever to the Thessalian towns. The stone, 
however, suggests that the Aetolians were justified in their claims, 
for the third stipulation of the treaty declares that those towns 
which rori ‘Pwpaious } ror’ AltwAods mobil ar ]avrat 7) rortxwpyowvte 
are to be annexed to the Aetolian League. 

Misrepresentation of the Aetolians’ case is a serious charge, for 
the hatred born of their quarrel with Flamininus led, in Polybius’ 
opinion, to their ignition of the war between Rome and Antiochus 
(but there is no need for the concern, expressed on p. 85, that 
conviction of Polybius on this charge will put him in a class with 
Phylarchus). Lehmann finds that the inscription does not contra- 
diet Polybius! version of the treaty: in XVIII, 38, 9 Flamininus is 
saying that the Aetolians have no right to those cities which opted 
for deditio im fidem Romanam, whereas the inscription guarantees 
Aetolian rights to cities which surrender to Rome under military 
pressure. 

The heart of the problem is the translation of the two verbs, 
roßilor]avraı and moriyepijoevri. Lehmann points out that at Opus 
one faetion of the citizenry desired annexation to the Aetohan 
League, but the opulentior factio held out for deditio to Rome. If 
these citizens knew about the treaty they either must have con- 
sidered it no longer valid, or must have believed that the third 
clause referred to something other than deditio. Lehmann argues 
well, although he ean not offer decisive evidence that the two verbs 
refer to military surrender and “mit einem freiwilligen Übertritt 
nichts zu tun haben” (p. 105). One could suggest that the oligarchs 
of Opus may have been as ignorant about deditio as were Phaenens 
and the Aetolians who blundered in 191 B. C., Sdévres abrovs eis ryv 
"Popaiov riori, obk elüóres riva Sivauy exe roUro và St TÄS ricrews 
övönarı mAayndevres (Polyb, XX, 9, 11). But at any rate Lehmann 
has presented an alternative to Klaffenbach’s eonelusion that the 
inseription proves Polybius Marra 

However, even if we agree with Lehmann that Polybius did not 
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have his faets wrong, we must still charge Polybius with misleading 
his readers. The first clause of the Thyrrheion inscription states 
that those cities which the Romans took kata kratos were to be 
given to the Aetolians, the Romans keeping the movable booty. The 
second elause stipulates that when the Romans and Aetolians to- 
gether took a city, the Aetolians were to get the city, and the booty 
was to be split between the two. Then comes the third elause. No 
matter how one interprets the verbs here, this clause surely does 
not concern cities taken kata kratos. If the Aetolians believed 
that the treaty supported their claims to the four Thessalian cities, 
they must have had in mind this third clause, Lehmann’s suggestion 
that the Aetolians did in fact base their claims on the first clause, 
and not on the third, is completely unacceptable. If Lehmann is 
correct in seeing a distinction between deditio and the actions de- 
scribed in this third clause, then Flamininus should have explained 
the nuanee to the Aetolians. As it is, Polybius summary of Fla- 
mininus’ argument makes it appear that the Aetolians were entitled 
only to those cities which were taken kata kratos, and that the 
Aetolians were ignorant of this limitation. 

Other problems, many of them unrelated to Polybius! trustworthi- 
ness, are discussed in connection with the inscription. E.g., the 
date of the treaty is found to be autumn of 212, not 211 B.C. 
(contra Badian, MeDonald, Balsdon, Walbank); Philip's eampaign 
against the Illyrians was a winter, not a spring eampaign (contra 
de Sanetis) ; the Aetolians, not the Romans, had evicted the Elateans 
from their city (contra Acecame). In dealing with these problems 
Lehmann demonstrates eonsiderable ability. Unfortunately these 
discussions will not receive the attention they deserve because the 
appear under the wrong title. l 

The second half of the book contains less of value. There is little 
to be gained by spotlighting the criticisms which Polybius directed 
at men whom he more often praised, and underlining some of the 
compliments bestowed on men whom he usually eritieized. Lehmann 
finds that Polybius’ characterization of Deinocrates (who was re- 
sponsible for Philopoemen’s death) was not malicious, for it agrees 
with what we know about Deinocrates’ deeds and failures. This, 
however, is not surprising, since most of our information on Deino- 
crates we ultimately owe to Polybius, who in VIII, 8, 9 eritieized 
Theopompus for having written character sketches which disagreed 
with the facts he reported. Lehmann notes that Polybius could 
criticize Philopoemen, Lycortas, and on one occasion even himself. 
It is not easy to see, however, how XXVIII, 13 can be construed as 
self criticism. 

Next Lehmann analyzes Polybius’ portraits of opposition leaders 
in the Achaean League. He begins by noting that Polybius was 
eritieal of Achaeans who furthered Philip’s cause; after identifying 
Cycliadas as such a man Lehmann discovers that Polybius was very 
fair to the pro-Macedonian, and did not hesitate to inelude in his 
narrative Cycliadas’ praiseworthy acts. Lehmann’s parade example, 
which does nothing more than weaken his minor premise, is the 
description of Cycliadas’ resistance to one of Philip’s requests. Most 
of the chapter (pp. 216-65) on Aristaenus is a history of the 
Achaean League from 198 to 185 B.C., and a defense of the poli- 
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cies of Philopoemen. Through a stretch of ten pages Aristaenus is 
hardly mentioned and by p. 249 we need the reminder that we are 
working through this mass of detail “für unseren speziellen Ge- 
sichtspunkt, die Überprüfung der historischen Glaubwürdigkeit des 
Polybios.” There follow similar “analyses” of Polybius’ portraits 
of Diophanes, Callicrates, and Diaeus. Lehmann concludes that 
Polybius gives us a truthful, unbiased picture of these Achaeans. In 
his introduction Lehmann expresses satisfaction that his findings 
agree with those of Pedeeh (La méthode historique de Polybe 
[Paris, 1964]). But Lehmann did not find in Polybius that zest 
for polemic which Pedech recognized (p. 226): 


Les derniers livres contiennent une riche galerie de personnages, 
que l'auteur a peints sur le vif, et avec d'autant plus de vigueur 
qu’il les détestait davantage. Voici d'abord quelques Achéens, 
des compatriotes, qu'il a connus et combattus: un Diophanés, 
soldat de mérite, mais plus propre aux moeurs des camps qu'aux 
habiletés de la politique; Callieratés, un fourbe et un impudent, 
qui trahit sa mission à Rome et fabrique de fausses lettres; et 
surtout les rebelles de 146, Critolaos, violent, fanatique, arro- 
gant, et Diaios, un bourreau impitoyable, avide de supplices. 


A disproportionate excursus in Lehmann’s conclusion challenges 
M. Feyel’s belief that Polybius, XX, 4-7, 2 contains serious distor- 
tions of Boeotian history. The last thirty pages of the book comprise 
formal appendices, excursuses, Nachträge, and Sehlussbemerkungen. 
This book might have been sold at a price more in keeping with its 
value, if what was irrelevant had been deleted, and what was relevant 
shortened (e.g., the long restatements of passages from Polybius, 
Livy, and Plutarch are unnecessary; brief summaries would have 
been sufficient since one must in any event consult the original texts). 


RosrzgT Drews. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


DonauD Hart. The Moral and Political Tradition of Rome, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1967. Pp. 167. $4.95. (In Aspects 
of Greek and Roman Life, ed. H. H. Scullard.) 


The thread of unity that gives substance to this nebulous title is 
a history of the term virtus, as it is interpreted by a selection of 
Latin writers and as it relates to the changes in the Roman system 
of government. The Preface and the last two pages (131-2) of the 
Epilogue give a concise summary of the author’s purposes and 
conclusions. This volume belongs to a series that hopes to include 
among its audience the general reader interested in antiquity as 
well as the professional elassieist; and Earl appropriately expresses 
his thoughts with ease and fluency, though not always with pre- 
cision. Latin terms are used in abundance throughout the book, but 
all quotations in the main text are translated. 
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In the first two chapters (“Morality and Polities” and “The 
New Men”), against a background of political life during the last 
two centuries of the Republic and the Roman tendency to view his- 
tory and polities from a moral perspective, Earl draws from a 
multitude of sources (notably the Scipionic epitaphs, Plautus, En- 
nius, Polybius, Cicero, Sallust, and the fragments of Scipio Aemili- 
anus’ speeches and Cato Maior’s works) to depict Republican virtus 
as the winning of personal gloria through honorable service to the 
state. Initially, nobility of birth was assumed as a component of 
virtus; but the concept was revised by Cato Maior, Cicero, and 
especially Sallust, all of whom stressed personal ability (Sallust’s 
ingenium) at the expense of ancestry and thereby made virtus fully 
accessible to the new men. Greek influence on the concept is dis- 
counted (pp. 36-43), and the collapse of the Republic is viewed as a 
* perversion of the ideal of virtus” (pp. 55-8). 

These two chapters give a basically effective synthesis of a mass 
of ancient source material and modern scholarship. There are, how- 
ever, instances of faulty organization. The discussion of the tribu- 
nate of Ti. Gracchus (pp. 27-30), with its frequent references to 
clientelae, disrupts the analysis of virtus and belongs with the earlier 
treatment (p. 15) of clientela as a political institution. Also, the 
last part of Ch. II (pp. 54-8), which deals with “ political parties ” 
and the failure of the Republic, has nothing to do with the title of 
the chapter. 

The next two chapters relate the interpretation of virtus by 
several authors to the establishment and development of the princi- 
pate, In Ch. III (“ The New Order") Vergil’s and Horace’s attitude 
toward Republican virtus is contrasted with Livy's; and in Ch. IV 
(“The Emperor’s Servants”) Tacitus’ concept is examined on the 
basis of ineidental references to the Germania, Historiae, and An- 
nales and more extensive analysis (pp. 90-3) of the Agricola. 

Vergil and Horace, Earl argues, give conscious expression to 
their belief that it was the pursuit of personal glory by the nobles 
which had nearly destroyed the state and from which Augustus had 
saved Rome by avoiding the specifically Republican ideas of gloria 
(as against fama, honos, decus, etc.) and of nobilitas in their refer- 
ences to virtus. Exceptions occur in Aeneid, XI (336-42: Drances’ 
nobilitas and desire for gloria, 440-4: Turnus’ devotion to virtus et 
gloria) and at Odes, IV, 4, 29-32 (virtus as an inherited quality). 
The former is cogently attributed (pp. 66-9) to what Turnus and 
Dranees represent, an antiquated form of patriotism that must be 
replaeed by one derived from pietas. The latter is explained away 
(pp. 72-3) on the basis of Horace’s honoree, Drusus, who as Augus- 
tus’ stepson may claim a share in the aristocratic prerogatives 
(among them, innate virtus) which have come to be concentrated 
exclusively on the prineeps. A simpler explanation is that Horace 
recognized the claims of both innate and acquired virtus, and felt 
that Rome had need of each (cf. Epist. 1, 12, 26-7: Cantaber 
Agrippae, Claudi virtute Neronis/ Armenius cecidit). 

Livy is depieted (pp. 74-9) as an intransigent Republican in re- 
garding gloria as the aim of virtus, though he placed merit on a par 
with nobilitas. Tacitus, however, profoundly revised the Republi- 
ean concept by introducing two modifications: virtus was disjoined 
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from nobilitas, as was consistent with the demise of the nobility 
during the preceding two centuries; and the pursuit of gloria was 
to be tempered with obsequium, as was demanded by the firm estab- 
lishment of the principate. 

The last two chapters examine the residual, yet still vital, influ- 
ence of Republican moral and political traditions in Ammianus’ 
History (Ch. V: “The Defence of Romania”) and Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei (Ch. VI: “Epilogue”). Though virtus Romana re- 
mains central to Earl’s interests, in these chapters it gives way 
somewhat to a more general thematie analysis of the works under 
serutiny. 

Despite the intervening centuries and the transformation of the 
imperial system, Earl finds that Ammianus accepted the Republi- 
ean doctrine of moral causation in history (pp. 118-21) and set 
forth a concept of Romania (pp. 101-4, 113-14, 121) that regarded 
the respublica as still alive and insisted on the continuity of Roman 
history from the early Republic to the present. Ammianus views 
virtus as an exclusively Roman quality and as necessary, along with 
felicitas, for the preservation of Romania (see pp. 105-6, 115-18). 
Justice and the military defense of Romania are classified as “the 
two great themes ” of the History (p. 111), but no attempt is made 
to define the relation of virtus to iustitia. 

In Ch. VI, after an introductory reference to the De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, Earl eonfines his attention to Augustine’s reinterpretation 
in the De Civitate Dei of iraditional, politieal terminology: civitas, 
respublica, populus, and virtus. Toward the Republiean ideal of 
virtus Augustine adopted an ambivalent attitude: he extolled the 
virtues it inspired but condemned the pursuit of temporal gloria, 

The book eoneludes with a bibliography, primarily of the scholar- 
ship eited in the notes, and an index of proper nouns and key Latin 
and English words. 

As is indicated by the preceding summary of content, Earl’s inter- 
pretation of the Republiean period is broadly based on & large and 
diverse group of ancient sources; while the prineipate is handled 
selectively by analysis of a limited number of authors, with the 
Augustan age receiving the most comprehensive treatment, (The 
period between the Augustans and Ammianus, apart from passing 
references to other writers, is represented by only Tacitus; and the 
works of Julian, whom Ammianus portrays as the paragon of 
virtus [see Earl, pp. 115-16], are ignored.) This progressive nar- 
rowing of focus is reflected in the book’s scholarly apparatus: the 
notes to the two initial chapters on the Republic (48 pp.) contain 
125 citations of 62 separate works by 43 different scholars, those to 
the last four chapters (74 pp.) 71 eitations of 35 works by 29 
scholars. Nevertheless, Har] has produced an interesting and per- 
ceptive account of a major aspect of Roman thought. 


HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON. 
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H. Brenerson, editor. Contributors: H. BEsNGTSON, E. BRESCIANI, 
W. CasxEL, M. MeuL&Av, M. Smitu. Translators: J. Conway, 
P. JouxsoN, R. F, TANNENBAUM. The Greeks and the Persians 
from the Sixth to the Fourth Centuries. New York, Delacorte 
Press, 1968. Pp. 478. $10.00. (Delacorte World History, V.) 


This work is part of a world history projected in thirty-five 
volumes whieh wil be published in Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and the United States. The ehronologieal limits of the fifth 
volume have been set at ca. 520-323 B. C. and fifteen of the twenty 
ehapters are devoted to the politieal and eultural history of Greece. 
In the remaining chapters Persian relations with Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, Syria, and Arabia form the main theme but not to 
the exelusicn of internal polities, eeonomies, and religion in eaeh of 
the five subject countries. The five contributors expertly command 
the ancient sources and modern scholarship of their subjects and 
have succeeded in making their material attractive to the wide 
audience at which this volume is aimed. Scholars will find little, if 
anything, new in this book but as a general history of the period it 
is, for the most part, readable and sound, 

In Bengtson the editors of this series have found an historian 
with wide learning and experience in writing ancient history on a 
large scale. While still preserving the narrative pattern of political 
and military events in the Greek world he inserts brief but pointed 
discussions of education, medicine, athletics, science, literature, 
slavery, religion, and philosophy. An enormous amount is packed 
into the text and in only a few places do the seams show. This 
kind of staple fare, which could begin to taste like many other 
general histories, is enlivened by some fine descriptive writing, 
notably on the Melian Dialogue and the Sicilian expedition, and 
by excellent discussions of the changing character of the polis in 
the fourth century. Drawing on his paper of 1962 in Historia, XI, 
Bengtson confronts the Platonie view of the polis as the ideal edu- 
eator of its citizens with the grimly detailed recommendations of 
Aeneas Tactieus for the suppression of dissident elements in the 
population and the united defense of the polis against attacks from 
the outside. Good discussions follow of how the increased use of 
mercenary troops, oratory, and a decline in free speech affected 
the nature of the polis in the years before Alexander. The cam- 
paigns and conquests of Alexander supply their own romance and 
Bengtson sticks to the facts in his excellent final chapter describing 
the end of the Persian Empire. 

The title of this book leads one to expect extended treatment of 
the Peace of Callias and of Herodotus. Both appear frequently in 
the first fifteen chapters but do not receive the full discussion they 
deserve. An authentic Peace of Callias in 449/8 is accepted with 
the curious observation, “ For the peace treaty, of course, we have 
no contemporary sources.” Ancient opponents of authenticity are 
perfunctorily dismissed. Herodotus fares even worse. The prime 
source for the first four chapters and for two of the countries de- 
seribed later, the historian whose work is cited over forty times in 
this volume receives one brief paragraph on p. 133. It deals exclu- 
sively with his travels, We are given virtually nothing on the place 
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of Herodotus in the development of Greek historical writing or 
the historical value of his great work. 

Books of this type, even when they are successful, seem fre- 
quently to be marred by numerous annoying errors. Deadlines and 
inadequate revision are no doubt partly to blame. Thus, the first 
stop at Naxos in Datis’ expedition to Marathon is dated to 500 B. C. 
on p. 44 but the battle of Marathon is fought in 490 on p. 45. 
Doriscus is placed on the Strymon on p. 51. Achaea is made part 
of the Peloponnesian League on p. 21. In 432, “ On a motion by the 
Corinthians and the Megarians, the Apella, the Spartan assembly 
of full citizens, declared that Athens had broken the treaties,” p. 161. 
The earliest remains of the Theatre of Dionysus in Athens are 
placed in the fourth century on p. 275. Readers of p. 222 will ask 
why the restoration of [’Idsu|y on the Charter of the Second 
Athenian Confederacy is “as good as certain.” 

E, Bresciani’s chapter on Egypt is a splendid introduction inelud- 
ing valuable treatment of the activities of Cambyses and Darius in 
law, education, and provincial administration. Those familiar with 
Herodotus’ picture of Cambyses will profit from pp. 333-6 where the 
hostility of the priestly tradition to this king is convincingly ex- 
plained. Again in this chapter Herodotus receives very little dis- 
cussion and Spiegelberg’s important essay, which the general reader 
might profitably consult, is missing from the notes and bibliography. 

On Mesopotamia, M. Meuleau has written an excellent chapter in 
which the rich documentation for economic life under Persian rule 
is clearly presented. Tae economie and social importance of the 
great temples and banking firms, such as the House of Murashu, 
is illustrated in fascinating detail from archival material. In the 
fifth eentury under Xerxes the concern of former Persian overlords 
for the prosperity and religious freedom of Babylonia gave way to 
a policy aimed at draining the wealth of the subject land into the 
imperial treasury. Evidence for the resultant economic chaos is 
plentiful and varied. Especially interesting in this context is Meu- 
leau’s vivid sketch of the decline of the city of Ur. Finally in 
Babylonia Herodotus receives his due in a valuable and sympathetic 
discussion of how his observations have been vindicated by twentieth 
century archaeology. 

Religion is the principal topic in M. Smith’s diseussion of Pales- 
tine under the Persians. Two brief chapters on Syria and Arabia 
complete the work. 

The translators appear to have done their job well, for the text 
reads smoothly, sentence structure is English, and technical terms 
have not been left in foreign dress. It is a pity, however, when 
the contributors have given us such good material, that this book 
eannot be recommended in its present form. The technical produc- 
tion is so sloppy that the Delacorte people will have to show greater 
eare in editing if this vast enterprise is to compete for the general 
reader’s dollars. Misprints are legion; many which are enshrined in 
the index show that it is not always the eye that has been at fault. 
For instance we read on p. 305 that on the night of Alexander’s 
birth the Treaty of Artemis at Ephesus was set on fire. Dutifully 
the compiler of the index has recorded “ Artemis (goddess) . .. 
treaty of, 305.” There are no footnotes for the first fifteen chapters. 
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Chapter 16, however, opens as follows: * The reigns of Amasis and 
his son Psammetiehus III ... were the last years of Egypt's inde- 
pendence.!-?” These three notes which appear at the back of the 
book under the rubric “ Chapter 16," have nothing to do with Egypt 
but are tenuously connected to subjeets treated by Bengtson on pp. 
139, 192, and 240; but on those pages no references to footnotes 
appear. On p. 340, note 14 comes between notes 21 and 22 and 
bears no relation whatever to the context. 

There are eight maps which are supposed to illustrate the text 
but I found only one cross-reference to them in the narrative. Here 
too there is a bewildering quarry of blunders. On p. 31 Megara is 
on the north shore of the Peloponnese west of Sieyon; Salamis 
and Epidaurus float aimlessly in the Saronie gulf; Athens and 
Piraeus have migrated to the southeastern tip of Attica; the town 
of Samos is on the north coast of the island. On p. 58 Piraeus is 
placed at Perama and on p. 163 Samos has grown into a promontory. 
Many other peculiarities and omissions oceur. 

Thirty-seven plates are added but again no attempt has been 
made to relate them to the text. Thus in Bengtson’s detailed de- 
seription of Persepolis no references to the plates appear. The 
captions are often inaceurate: the Nike temple at Athens is dated 
ca. 440; the amphoras which are photographed against the back- 
drop of the arehaie temple of Corinth on pl. 11 are Hellenistie, 
not sixth eentury; and surely when a portrait bust bearing the con- 
spicuous inscription ZHNQN is labelled * Bust of Plato” a word 
of explanation is in order, 

The twelve-page bibliography is apparently designed for an inter- 
national audience but works in German predominate and those in 
French and Italian are relatively few. Would it not be better 
to use half the spaee and equip the English edition with an 
English bibliography? Even as it stands, the list of books is de- 
fective; i. e., N. G. L. Hammond's History of Greece is not included; 
A. Lesky's History of Greek Literature appears in its original 
German form only; on the Athenian empire we get Nesselhauf but 
not A.T.L., on the Athenian constitution Jones but not Hignett. 

There is a twenty-seven page index which, like the text, has more 
than its share of misprints, as well as anomalies such as Theo- 
phrastus and Theophrastus of Eresus under separate entries. 


Rowatp S. STROUD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


RussELL T. Scorr. Religion and Philosophy in the Histories of 
Tacitus. American Academy in Rome, 1968. Pp. xiv + 139. 
(Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, 
XXI.) 


In chapter I the author describes his procedure as an attempt to 
* vjew the historian as a member of the Roman cultural community 
of his times" and “to emphasise the peculiarly Roman ele- 
ments in Roman religious and ethical practice.” This leads to his 
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devoting 28% of his pages to a review of Roman religion ab ovo in 
order to “establish ... an acceptable picture of Roman religion in 
terms of which Tacitus may: be measured and compared.” What 
emerges, drawn almost entirely from secondary sources, is a kind of 
theology which becomes the leading theme of the book—that Roman 
religion was characterized primarily by intense anxiety over the 
relations of the nation to the gods and a strong conviction of un- 
worthiness and failure in comparison with the past, when the 
Romans “had known how to achieve the right relations with their 
gods.” This pessimistic attitude is offset by the conception of the 
Roman fortuna, since this fortuna “implies exceptionally good rela- 
tions with the gods and so involves both religion and morality " 
(p. 20 and n. 37; ef. p. 22, n. 38). All of these ideas arose out 
of the fact that the gods were “ revealed in their actions and could 
only be known insofar as they intruded into history." 

As generalizations, these statements may be true enough, though 
one wonders whether they contribute more to our understanding than 
would a comparable deseription of American religion as Christian 
Protestantism with an underlying puritanical tendency. But it is 
disturbing to find Roman religion constantly linked with morality, 
as in the notes on fortuna, though the sort of morality involved 
is nowhere defined. What moral considerations did Roman public 
religion insist upon other than correctness in observances, when 
men like Julius Caesar could be pontifex maximus and all the em- 
perors automatically held that position? The reader will find no 
discussion, either, of the political implications and uses of religion; 
Polybius’ famous analysis is ignored, and so is the political side of 
the imperial cult, while in note 47 on p. 26 one finds the astounding 
assertion that “instances of manipulation of the religion do not 
seem so numerous. Tiberius Gracchus, for example, had abused the 
sanctity of the tribune’s office in 133, but he himself was not mur- 
dered until after he had vacated that office—an example of scruple 
in answer to abuse.” Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, III, 5-6 is cited 
for Cotta’s devotion to the religion of the maiores, but Books I 
and II, and Cicero’s own sceptical summing up, are left out of 
account. 

On the other hand, the Feriale Duranum is used (p. 43) as 
evidence for the religion of the common soldiers at Dura, as if their 
own beliefs were “scrupulously Roman”; and this sort of over- 
interpretation runs all through the treatment of the Historiae. The 
lacus Curtius is said to be a symbol which Tacitus used “as a 
point of orientation in his writing " (pp. 57-62; cf. pp. 89 and 97) ; 
and Scott concludes that “on one level" the lacus Curtius “ repre- 
sented a noble and persuasive case for the truth of the state 
religion” (p. 61); but a check of the four alleged appearances of 
the lacus Curtius shows that the first (Hist., I, 41, 2) is no more 
than a topographical marker—where in the Forum was Galba killed? 
—while the other three (II, 55, 1; 88, 3; III, 85) are references to 
the place of Galba’s death. The last two do not even name the 
lacus Curtius. Similarly Antonius Primus is made the example of 
spreta religio and its consequences on the Flavian side (pp. 95-9). 
But Primus’ fall was not so terrible—he kept the amicitia of Ves- 
pasian—; and the author’s stress on the survival of the temple of 
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Mephitis at Cremona, making “the vengeful goddess of pestilence 
‚.. a dramatic symbol both of the city’s destruction and of the whole 
of the destructive processes unleashed in the year” (p. 96) ignores 
the irony in Tacitus’ loco seu numine defensum. The author, in 
fact, consistently attributes to Tacitus a greater belief in omens 
than the text will support. One example of many: the appearance 
of the bird at Regium Lepidum at the time of Otho’s suicide (Hist., 
II, 50,2) draws the comment, “ What matters is the record and 
solemn defense of the portent by the historian " (p. 90). But Tacitus 
says volgatis traditisque demere fidem non ausim, surely in the 
spirit of Livy’s announcement in the Praefatio that he will neither 
affirm nor deny early legend. 

Pp. 70-84 attempt to show that fortuna in Tacitus is not mere 
chance but a “ positive” force, and that the fortuna Flaviana merges 
with the fortuna Romana. The occurrences of the term fortuna in 
the Histories do not seem to the reviewer to support this interpre- 
tation. Fortune is still chance or luck; at the best, good luck. 

Pp. 107-23 “ Philosophy in Taeitus” turns out to be philosophy 
in the Annals beeause “ The Histories offer very little in the way 
of philosophy. Actually, they only present us with two philosophers, 
Helvidius Priseus and Musonius Rufus.” 

It is regrettable that the author announces on p. 4 his intention 
“to avoid a Cieeronian censure,” eiting Tusculans, I, 6, for this 
requires consideration of his style. This reviewer found it disap- 
pointing. It ranges from “fine writing” (e.g. p. 17: '. . . the 
Greeks lent [the Romans] the plastie language in whieh the divine 
was to be expressed"; p. 126: “ dark and furrowed attitudes") to 
eolloquialisms (e.g. p. 91: “a weak sister version "; p. 112, n. 13: 
“the devis own time”; p. 116: “that piece of senatorial monkey 
business"). Sentence structure is frequently clumsy (e.g. p. 36: 
“Even the Severans kept his policy of keeping foreign cults 
outside the pomerium of the city in force”; p. 123, n. 32: “In 
Hist, 1.3 the grim non esse curae dis securitatem nostram, esse 
ultionem has been used to show that he accepted the Stoie assign- 
ment of punishment for wrongdoing to the Olympian gods in the 
order of things”); and pronouns are not under control (e.g. p. 55: 
“From the language of the author it seems that Galba might ignore 
[the portents] or resign himself to their implieations, but he could 
not let them pass without general comment”; p. 72: “Roman 
fortuna and Roman virtus were correlative support and the positive 
propaganda that Rome refleeted to the world in its organization of 
it”), Vocabulary is frequently peculiar (e.g. p. 12: “the organisa- 
tion of the Roman litany”; p. 39: “This is a notoriously quick 
glance ”; p. 46: “the elders Seneca and Pliny and Aufidius Bassus ”; 
p. 52, ‘eapitol’ for ‘ capital’; p. 103, n. 117: “ Vocula, a spirited 
proponent of Roman... tradition”; p. 115: “Philosophy could... 
add moral and artistic grist to his work”; and commonly ‘usage’ 
in place of ‘use’, e.g. p. 30, n. 58; p. 61; p. 97). 

Typographical errors are frequent, especially in the German cita- 
tions; but only the following are important. P. 26, n. 47 should 
read ‘Livy Per. 58, not ‘53’; p. 54, translation from Livy, 're- 
eording? should be ‘regarding’ (habere); p. 58, n. 33, last para- 
graph, something has dropped out after the fourth line from the 
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end; p. 96, line 1, ‘3.28,’ not ‘3.27’; same page, n. 100, the order 
of the eitation and the following line should be reversed; same page, 
n. 102, the reference to Syme, Tacitus I 199, cannot be right; p. 110, 
second paragraph, ‘4.6’ should be ‘4.5. 


ROBERT O., FINK. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT ALBANY. 


M, P. O. Morrorp. The Poet Lucan: Studies in Rhetorical Epic. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1967. Pp. xi + 93. $4.50. 


“These studies are substantially a revision of a doctoral thesis 
presented in 1963 at the University of London under the title 
Some Aspects of Lucan’s Rhetoric: in some cases, particularly in 
Chapter IV [an analysis and diseussion of Lucan’s storms], more 
detailed arguments and fuller references will be found in that 
volume," so "writes Professor Morford in his preface. The “ aspects " 
considered are four rhetorical themes: the tyrant Alexander, storms, 
divination and magie, and dreams. These four themes are preceded 
by a short explanatory introduction and a preliminary chapter 
briefy outlining (twelve pages) Lucan’s rhetorieal technique; they 
are followed by a concluding chapter of just over three pages ar 
ing against Quintilian’s judgment that Lucan is magis oratoribus 
quam poetis imitandus. The book ends with a select bibliography, 
an index, and a useful list of forty-two passages of the Bellum 
Civile together with the numbers of the pages on which they are 
discussed. 

The bibliography, which lists twelve “texts, etc.,” and fifty-three 
“other works,” is good; however, it does not include the important 
recent article on Lucan by Stanley F. Bonner (*Luean and the 
Declamation Schools,” A.J.P., LXXXVII [1966], pp. 257-89): 
the reason for this omission may be attributed to the fact that, 
although Morford’s book was published in 1967, it was apparently 
completed by September, 1965, as the preface indicates. The 
index might be improved by italieizing the page numbers for the 
locus principalis of each entry, where feasible. 

Although this slim volume is good as far as it goes, the reader 
should not expect to find here an extensive or, indeed, even an in- 
elusive exposition of rhetorical epic. The author himself states: 
“The range of these studies is limited... They are... preliminary 
to a comprehensive study of Lucan, but they lay groundwork that 
is essential for an unprejudicial estimate of his work” (pp. ix-x). 
However, even within the limits set, one might have expected a 
slightly fuller treatment of “ elements of Lucan’s rhetorical tech- 
nique” in the first chapter. To cite one example, Morford men- 
tions Lucan’s sententiae as worthy of being given “a prominent 
place” but then contents himself with the too pithy definition of 
sententiae as “ pointed comments and epigrams” (p. 1), mentioning 
neither the great variety of the specific types of “pointed com- 
ments,” as illustrated by Quintilian (Book VIII), nor the fact that 
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Heitland mistakenly restricted his list of sententiae to the epigram 
(or yvaun), a mistake which was noticed by Lejay in his introduc- 
tion to Book I of the Bellum Civile, was discussed by Bonner (in 
the article mentioned above), and was also mentioned in my own 
doctoral dissertation (Sententiae in the Bellum Civile of Lucan 
and Earlier Latin Epics (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University, 
1967]). The author is at his best in Chapters II through VI, where 
he discusses and analyzes in some detail (with good footnotes) 
the four rhetorical themes that he has selected for exposition, and 
for these studies the book is (in its admittedly limited way) 
valuable to an understanding of Lucan’s epie. 

Although Chapter VII is disappointingly short, it does succeed 
in making the important point of Lucan’s right to the name poet 
and of the injustice of judging his work—a work not only written 
in the so-called “new style” or “ pointed style” but also itself a 
prime example of a new class of epic—by the mold of the Aeneid. 
This is a point which Eduard Fraenkel made in his article “ Lucan 
als Mittler des antiken Pathos” (Vorträge der Bibliothek War- 
burg [1924-25], pp. 229-57), which is listed in the bibliography but 
is not mentioned in the body of the book except by way of praeteritio 
in the introduetion. In addition to diseussing Pathos, Fraenkel was 
at great pains to show Lucan’s importance as a poet and as the pro- 
ducer of something new and different from but equally as great in 
its own way as the work of his predecessors. Fraenkel’s article 
would seem to be too little read these days, and Morford is to be 
thanked for making the point anew, even though concisely. For 
this very refreshing statement of an insufficiently realized fact, as 
well as for the exposition of four rhetorical themes in the Bellum 
Civile, this new work on Lucan is well worth reading. 


ROBERT A. TUCKER. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


ÉwiLIA Masson. Recherches sur les plus anciens emprunts sémi- 
tiques en Gree. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1967. Pp. 125. 
24 Fr. (Études et Commentaires, LXVII.) 


This study gets off to a deceptively promising start with an intro- 
duction which sketches a lucid plan for the work. The author pro- 
poses to deal with three elasses of Greek common nouns: those 
which are actually borrowed from a Semitie language, those which 
are only possibly of Semitie origin, and words for which a Semitie 
etymology has been proposed, but whieh are not aetually so derived. 
Diseussion of eaeh individual word is to begin with an aecount of 
the history of the word within Greek, from the earliest times down 
to the Hellenistie period. Then the author will treat the Semitie 
terms whieh are or may be behind the Greek word in question. The 
topie treated has been a popular one, especially in the nineteenth 
century, and Mme. Masson provides an admirable survey of the work 
of a dozen of her predecessors, among whom are such eminent early- 
day Semitists as Gesenius, Renan, and de Lagarde. 
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Unfortunately an insufficient amount of this critical judgment and 
sound method appears in the body of the book, at least in the 
treatment of Semitie materials, the only aspect of the work which 
this reviewer is able to judge. The author confesses herself “Jess 
familiar?" with the Semitic languages, and has therefore availed 
herself of the advice of specialists, This is sound enough procedure 
in dealing with ordinary subjects, but when the subject lies at least 
half within the area of Semitic studies, it would seem in advance 
to call either for intimate personal acquaintance with Semitic lin- 
guistics or for full scale collaboration with a Semitist. In the present 
case, the result of this incautious venture into a foreign field is 
unfortunate. The Semitic words cited in transliteration are hardly 
ever correctly marked as to vowel-length, even when the source of the 
citation provides a model; thus von Soden’s acceptable kamünu(m) 
(Akkadian for cumin) becomes a mysterious kamunü(m). One is 
left with the impression that the author does not believe that the 
vowels matter in the Semitic languages. This makes it easier to 
present it as certain that yavAds/yatAos is related to Akkadian gullu, 
Hebrew gulläh, but a more cautious scholar would ask how a simple 
short u becomes in Greek a diphthong (and what happened to the 
doubling of the 1)? 

Consonants count for little more here. In a one-page appendix 
(!) on the question of how the Greeks represented Semitic conso- 
nants, the author tries to absolve herself of the responsibility of deal- 
ing in detail with this matter by appealing to the fact that the number 
of loan-words available for study is very restricted. Actually there 
is more material available for this purpose, especially the names 
of the letters of the Greek alphabet, and ancient transcriptions of 
personal and place names. Even so, the evidence remains somewhat 
scanty, but surely this suggests that one be even more scrupulous in 
taking account of such regularities of transcription as exist. Atten- 
tion to this aspect would have prevented such horrors as dpifos from 
a (presumed) Phoenician karis. In sum, the book promises to eon- 
tribute little but confusion to an area of study badly needing 
clarification. 

Detsert R. HILLERS. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


A. N. SuERwiN-W nurrE. Racial Prejudice in Imperial Rome, Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1967. Pp. viii + 107. 


Strabo on Spaniards, Caesar and Tacitus on Gauls and Germans, 
Lucian on Romans, Juvenal on Greeks and Jews, and Josephus on 
Greeks, these make up the ehief topics of three lectures aimed, 
Sherwin-White says, particularly at undergraduates. He adds, most 
truly, that he has “ avoided an excess of erudition.” The result is 
an agreeably and clearly written but thin and unmethodical intro- 
duction to an important subject. The authors discussed were prob- 
ably chosen on the basis of familiarity to university students and 
non-specialists—else why prefer Lucian to Tatian or Josephus to 
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the Sibyllines and Midrashim? It would be unfair, however, to dwell 
on sources or modern scholarship missing from such a work. Un- 
fortunately, the materials that do appear have not always been 
handled with due care. It is interesting to find Strabo deriving 
tribal institutions from environment, not basie nature; but the 
derivation is by no means new in Strabo’s time, nor is he consistent 
in it (Geogr., ITI, 4, 5); his revulsion from barbarians’ dirty habits 
is of course likewise common (ibid. XI, 2, 19, to go no further); so 
surely it is a mistake to dismiss, as Sherwin-White does (p. 2), 
the whole matter of Strabo’s intellectual heritage and context. It is 
another interesting point that Tacitus’ treatment of barbarians shows 
an “obsession with libertas." The passages on which this view is 
based are, however, most unfairly interpreted, nor is there any 
examination of what that word means (not the ‘freedom’ that 
Sherwin-White implies). As to the arguments for an exclusion of 
Gauls from official and military careers, and therefore a Roman 
prejudice built on their rebellious history, the same exclusiveness 
checks men’s eareers from the Danube provinces of the first and 
second centuries. In short, without more examples, there are ideas 
here; but the freshest and most stimulating stand most in need of 
careful control. 
RAMSAY MACMULLEN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HosaLmar Frisk. Kleine Schriften zur Indogermanistik und zur 
griechischen Wortkunde. Göteborg, Elanders Boktryekeri Ak- 
tiebolag, 1966. Pp. 463. (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothobur- 
gensia, XXI.) 


The author of the articles in this collection is well known to 
Classical scholars throughout the world for his Griechisches ety- 
mologisches Wörterbuch, which at the time of writing of this review 
has been completed through awivos. It is recognized as the basie and 
essential work on Greek etymology, and every subsequent fascicle 
which appears will be enthusiastically welcomed. 

The volume Kleine Schriften contains twenty-four articles, eight- 
een in German, four in Swedish, and two in French. All have 
appeared in journals, chiefly in Hranos, Göteborgs Högskolas 

rsskrift, and Indogermanische Forschungen, and they extend over 
a period from 1929 to 1956. The content of the articles is quite 
varied. Etymologieal problems in Sanskrit, Armenian, Latin, Hit- 
tite, and Tocharian are treated, and there are two articles on 
features of late Greek syntax and several on specific Indo-European 
semantie (‘truth’: ‘falsehood,’ ‘man’: ‘woman,’ ‘hear,’ ete.) and 
morphological groups. The majority, however, deal, as one would 
expect, with problems of Greek etymology. The Wörterbuch often 
contains a reference to the journal article where Frisk has presented 
a more detailed argument on the etymology in question, but the 
‘nicht sicher erklirt which sometimes appears in the Wérterbuch 
shows that the journal article was a somewhat conjectural attempt 
at a plausible etymology; so, for example, in the case of dyavaxréu, 
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ardofaros, Eepat, eipepov, Aowopéw. The etymology of inm has a 
special interest; the multiple origin of Greek initial kh has caused 
some to connect it with L. iacio, iéct, others with L. sero (4 *si-s-6), 
semen. In Kleine Schriften, p. 346 = Eranos, XLI (1943), p. 50, 
Frisk cites Arm. himn ‘Grundlage, Basis’ as evidence that forms 
containing the root *sé(i)- may have the general sense ‘throw’ 
and need not be specialized to mean ‘sow seed.’ In the Wörterbuch 
he again applies the argument based on Arm. himn but inclines 
nonetheless toward the view that inu: rests on a blend of *sée(i)- 
and the root *2é-k- of L. ici. 

Both because of the preeminence of Frisk and because of the 
relative inaccessability of some of the journals where the articles first 
appeared, this collection will be a most valuable possession for 
students of Indo-European etymology and especially of Greek 
etymology. 

JAMES W. POULTNEY. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Francesco Scıvro. La “ gradatio” in Tertulliano. Studio stilistico. 
Catania, Centro di Studi sull’Antico Cristianesimo, Universita 
di Catania, 1966. Pp. 178. 


This is a very thorough, if sometimes verbose, analysis of Ter- 
tullian’s use of the rhetorical techniques of gradatio, reduplicatio, 
and commutatio. Though Seiuto himself is aware of the dangers 
inherent in stressing one stylistic aspect to the neglect of others, he 
has brought into sharp focus elements that would otherwise remain 
vague and random impressions about a highly rhetorical and quite 
intractable author, 

The work includes a good discussion of the ancient, as distinct 
from the modern, concept of gradatio (xAina£). Seiuto aptly 
visualizes the form as a kind of “seala” in which each progressive 
step is formed by the repetition of the word or phrase which con- 
eludes the preceding step. The basie element of the system is, of 
course, the single repetition or reduplieatio (dvadimAwots), which 
the author classifies and treats as a separate form. Commutatio, a 
form of reduplicatio in which the constitutent elements are crossed, 
is also considered separately. In gradatio the amount of variatio 
present in the component parts, the arrangement of the parts and 
their distance from one another pose difficulties for the analyst, and 
Scinto has honestly and judiciously faced the problem of doubtful 
cases in Tertullian’s writing. He has found only one certain in- 
stance of gradatio involving four steps, three involving three steps 
and over twenty involving two. The single step reduplicationes, 
which constitute the majority of Tertullian’s gradationes, are “ assai 
frequenti.” 

Unfortunately, Tertullian’s use of these techniques does not evi- 
dence much of a pattern. There is no progressive or regressive 
relationship between them and the chronology of his works although 
commutationes appear more numerous from the time of the Adversus 
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Marcionem (207/8 A.D.). Tertullian finds this form partieularly 
useful in posing & dilemma. 'The more polemieal parts of the 
African writer's works are found to contain a greater number of 
reduplicationes, and Sciuto has noticed what he calls “the syllo- 
gistie spirit” pervading this rhetorieal form as well as the grada- 
tiones, This he sees as a reflection of the sophistie element in 
Tertullian’s writings. 

The work concludes with indices of cited passages, of technical 
terms, and of ancient as well ag modern authors. 


LOUIS J. SWIFT. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
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